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Eastern District of Pennsylvania; to urit : 

BE IT MMEMBERED, That on the third day of Octo- 
ber, in the forty -third year of the Independence of the United 
(ttAX.) States of America, DAYID HOGAN, of the said district, hath 
. deposited in this office the titte of a book, the right whereof 
be claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

* file New Universal Letter-Writer ; or complete art of Polite Cor- 
« respondence i containing a course of interesting letters on the most 
" important, instructive and entertaining 1 subjects; particularly, advice, 
" afiectioD) affluence, benevolence, business, children to parents, com- 
" p/limerits, condolence, courtship, diligence, education, fidekty, folly,. 
" friendship, generosity, happiness, humanity, humour, industry, jus- 
« tice, love, marriage, masters to servant*, modesty, morality, econo- 
t( my, parents to children, paternal affection, piety, pleasure, prodi- 
" guilty, prudence, religion, retirement, servants to roasters, trade, 
" truth, virtue, wife &c. &c. To which is added, J)r. Johnson's Essay 
" on Letter Writing ; a set of Complimental Cards, suited to occa- 
" sions on which an extraordinary degree of politeness should be ob- 
« served ; and a Minister's advice to a young Lady. To the whole is 
" prefixed, a new, plain and easy Grammar of the English Language; 
« -with an Introduction, containing general instructions for writing let- 
" ters ; directionsfor addressing persons of all ranks, either in wri- 
* ting or discourse ; and plain and easy rules for reading with pro- 
" priety. Sixth edition-»-improved." 

In conformity to the act of the>Cor.gress of the United States, entitled 
« An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies 
of Maps* Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such 
copies during the times therein mentioned."-— And also to the act en- 
titled, "An act supplementary to an act, entitled «*An act for the encou- 
ragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned," and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of 
designing, engraving, and etching historical and other Prints." . 

D.CALDWELL, 

CYerfc of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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MEN of all ranks* and of every profession, ate 
now so fully convinced of the great importance and 
utility ; 6f epistolary correspondence to almost every 
occasion of life, that little need- be said by way of 
preface to such a volume as this. 3The directions 
laid down iir various parts of the work, for a'cquir- « 
ing a prosper degree 01 elegance and facility in wri- 
ting letters, might be deemed sufficient, did not ex- 
perience she>v, that to these rules, or indeed to any 
rules that can be given, must be added reading and 
practice. Without these, theoretical grammarians 
will often find themselves at a loss on the plainest 
subjects ; while, with their aid , persons unacquaint- 
ed with grammar, and only directed by their natu- 
ral abilities, will be able to address their correspon- 
dents with ease and correctness, and even upon oc- 
casion with elegance* It is, therefore, with a view 
tar assist the student in his practice^ that this select 
collection of Letters has been made; and in 
which the most important, interesting, and* instruc- 
tive subjects have been introduced, and numerous 
examples given on each. 

This volume is particularly recommended to the 
youth of both sexes. Tfiey would find a great ad- 
vantage: arising from occasionally -exercising them- 
selves in transcribing or composing letters upon fa- 
miliar subjects, and addressing them to their young 
friends* By this meaYis they would gradually ac- 
quire an early taste for epistolary cwrespojadence ; 
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than which there is scarcely a more useful or orna- 
mental accomplishment. Those who have the care 
of you$, should turn their attention to this neces- 
sary branch of education, the neglect of which is 
often severely felt, when it is too late to apply an 
adequate remedy. Business, love, friendship, &c. 
all demand aready pen ; and severally become a 
heavy task to those who are unaccustomed to wri- 
ting. * 

" Letters are the life of trade, the fuel of love, 
" the pleasure of friendship, the food of the politi- 
o cian, and the* entertainment %f the curious." To 
those who have not acquired early habits of corres- 
pondence, the present collection will be an use- 
ful assistant ; and, if not entirely destitute of abili- 
ties to make a proper application df the examples 
given, will direct them on almost every occasion. 
The letters are all carefully adapted to the circum- 
stances of our own country, and a considerable num- 
ber are.taken from approved American writers, and 
were never before published in any work of this 
kind* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SIXTH EDITION. 



THE successive editions of the New Universal 
Letter Writer > which have b$eh Called for by the 
publick, is a decisive proof of general approbation. 
It is not known that any other similar work has 
been so well received in the United States. In 
making the selection at first, the editor was not 
only desirous of furnishing youth with correct mo- 
dels of the epistolary style ; but was particularly 
anxious, at the same time, of combining with these 
solid and useful instruction.— -The pains he took 
to attain this object, he now finds amply remune- 
rated. ..**-' 

The work has been several times revised, and 
more especially the, present edition ; to which also 
*some additions have been made: and itmay.be 
safely said, that throughout the whole series of the 
letters, the language isin general correct, — the sen- 
timents strictly moral, — the principles inculcated 
for the government of life'excellent, — and the les- 
sons of domestick management and economy, are 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



drawn' from the most solid experience andobserva* 
tion. In fact, this book, though guised under die 
trite name of Letter Writer ', can |>e no disgrace to 
the Counting- house,-— ought not to be rejected from' 
the Gentleman's private Library,— and deserves to 
take precedence on the Young Lady's Toilette, of 
most of the Novels and light reading with which it 

is too often cumbered. 

* ■• 

Philadelphia, JVowmfer, 16} & 
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PLAIN, AND EASY 



■ 

GRAMMAR is the art of Speaking properly, reading 
well, and writing, correctly. It contains four' grand divi- 
»ons t viz. 

Orthography, or the art of spelling. 

Prosoby, or the art of pronouncing and reading. 

Analogy, or the derivation land meaning of words. 

Syntax, or the use of words in forming sentences. 

Of ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language, viz; 
a, b> c, d, * f, g, h, i, jy k, I, ro, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, y, w, x> 
y, z. Of these, five letters, that is, a, e, i, o, u, are always 
vowels, and y, Is a vowel only when it comes at the end of 
a word ; the other twenty letters are consonants. 

By a vowel, is meant a letter which has a perfect and dis- 
tinct sound of itself; %n the contrary, a consonant signifies 
a letter, which cannot form a distinct sound without a vowel 
either before or after it. 

When two vowels meet together, they are called diph- 
tbongs^or double vowels : without a vowel, t either single of 
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double, no syllable pr word can possibly be formed; and 
there are just so many syllables in a word as there are vow- 
els* single' or double. 

Rules for spelling and dividing of Syllables. 

h When* a consonant comes between two vowels, in di- 
viding the syllables, it mast go tor the latter, as pa-per, wa- 
fer. 

2. *When two consonants oTfhe same kind come together, 
in the middle of a word, they must be divided, as iii bor-row, 
com-mon. 

Sv When two or mere CijttteCRianU come together^ in the 
middle of a word, they must be placed according to the dis- 
tinct sound, which generally happens to fall on the last 
.syllable, as in bespread, re-store j yet in pub-tisk, whim-per, 
&c. they are best divided* because the pronunciation re- 
quires^ 

4. Two vowels in the middle of a word, that have distinct 
sounds, must be placed in -different syflables. 

Note. The most general afid easy rule is, to divide efrch 
word according to the most approved pronunciation, with a 
proper regard to the accent, e. g. venom is divided veu-ora, 
not ve-notn j the accent being on. the first syllable. 

A word, of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; a -word 
of two syllables,, a dissyllable; words of three syllabled ire 
termed trisyllables $ and words of many syllables, polysyU 
labks. ^ 

Or PROSODY. 

m 
**■ * ^ 

„ As Prosody teaches a,graceful manner of pronouncing an; 
thing we speak, or read, it is one of the politest acco&|>l]$b» 
ments we can attain. " . 

Ill ptemouneittg syllables and werds, two things are to>te 
regarded* irix* $**»£»*£ ao&JKfetftt; that b, everyltyUaWe 



must fee sounded according io its proper fuanfity, and .every 
word of two or more syljafjles, mu^t have its proper accstt^. 

» tytentity is the 4i section of syllables into long apd short. 
The, sAar£$iwa£% is known by a quick pronunciation, as, 
not; $i& the long quantity j by a sleft pronunciation, as note? 
tie tetter takes twice tbe iwe in pronouncing thai the for-* 
met does. 

The accent is that peculiar stress of voice which is laid 
upon some particular sjllabje in a wor4* *s en JRo in Roman ; 
and the emphasis is a remarkable stress «f voice bud upon 
some particular word in a sentence to make the sense more 
striking : thus, in this sentence-^J will walk home ; if the 
emphasis is placed on X, it means myself, and not any other 
person ; if the emphasis is placed on walk, it insinuates, I 
do not mean to ride; and if.it is placed on home, it signifies 
it is home I intend toga to, and not any-other place. 

, A principal thing in prosody, is to be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the poUtts, or s*ops, as they regulate the voice in 
what yott read, and prevent confusion, and perplexity; their 
names spd marks are as follows : i 
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Comma f » 1 '. Period, or Full Point 
Semicolon y ; > Note of Interrogation 
Colon . 1:1 Note of Admiration 



11. 



The omnm makes a small part of a sentence, where a 
short breathing-time may be permitted without injuring the 
r sense, and allows you to stop while you can deliberately say 
une. The semicolon divides the sense into portions, and al- 
lows you to stop while you can say one, one* The colon, 
marks where the sense is complete, but not the sentence, 
and allows yo* to stpp while you can count one, one, one. 
The period marks where -the sentence is complete, and al- 
lows you; to stop while yon can say, one, one, one, one. ' The 
note of interrogation is placed after all questions ; and the 
n*t* of^wtimitim after aU sudden emotions of the soul, or 
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any thing whicbr gives surprise; the breathing times at 
both are the same as at; the period. 

Though rules may greatly assist, they cannot complete the 
learner in this part of grammar, because it does not depend 
so much upon a set of principles laid down as upon a close 
imitation of others 5 we can only therefore recommfendit to 
those who wish to qualify themselves in this useful and or- 
namental part of grammar,, to observe with attention, and 
diligently imitate the manner and practice of the politest 
speakers, and most accomplished readers. 

* - 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy > or the meaning of words, comprising etymology, 
or their derivation, is the most extensive part of grammar. 
There are four kii|ds of words, or parts of speech, 

f • Names, 
J QuaMe*, 
v%z ' 1 Affirmation 
L Particles. 

Off NAMES. * - 

Names, or nouns substantive, as they have been called, 
express all things that are objects of the senses or under* 
standing, or every thing that we can See, feel, smell, %eat, 
taste, qj * concnve of; as a picture, a. blow, a, stink, a sound, 
sweetnes$ttime, fortune, 4*c. 

\ There are three sorts of names, common, proper, and per* 
sonaL Common names express the whole species or kind ; 
as, man, city, river, are common to all men, all cities, all 
rivers* , • 

Proper names distinguish particulars from, others of the 
same -kind ; as, Jahn is the name of a particular mxn, Phi- 
ladelphia of a particular city, and Delaware of a particular 
•river. 
. Personal names, which have been usually cafted jfronetfn^ 
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are soch as are used instead of other names, m order totveid 
the repetition of tke same word ; as, / instead of my nam* $ 
thou or you, instead oi four name r he and she, instead -of 
kUmWj or her name ; and it where tbere is mo distinction 
ofsex. . " " 

There tre three persons in these names; the first is the 
person speaking, the second is the person spoken to, the third 
is the person spoken of. 

The*e are twommbers, singular and plural j the singular 
number speaks of one, as man; the j»far«{of more than one, 
as men. Some words have no plural, as Philadelphia, Frank" 
ford ; and others no singular, gashes, bellows, &c. 
The persons are used in both numbers thus 2 

Singular. FluraL 

JTirst person, I, or me, - - we, us, 

Second ditto, thou, or 700, -> ye, or yon, 

Third ditto, he, she, it, this, that, they, these, those. 

\ * . - 

Karnes have two genders, masculine and feminine. The' 
masculine gender expresses the mote, as map, horse; and 
tiit feminine the female, as woman, mare* There are besides 
two modes of gender, the neufcr and doubtful ; the neuter 
expresses things without life, which consequently can have 
no sax, as a stick, or a stone ; the doubtful requires another 
word to explain it* as sparrow requires either code or hen to 
be placed before it, to determine its gender. 

OS QUALITIES. 

Qualitie$ t QY as they have been called, abjectives,&re word* 
expressive of the manners, properties, affections, and quali- 
ties of names, or things, as good, Hack, white, &c. 

Qualitiee are distinguished by making sense with the 
word thing after th#u» as good thing, bad thing, black thing* 
white thing, &&• - ■ . ' 

^ia^esar^sometoe^c^ajig^ into tl« ^aUre^rf qua±i- 
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ties; &&,rtidn*8 nature, for the nature of man; Pope's workSi 
for the w&rks of Pope i the President's house,lor (he house 
of ttie President— -These are termed possessive qualities, and 
answer to the genitive case of the Latin* The possessive 
quality is the only case we have in English. v 

Qualities are compared by two degrees, formed from the 
word in its positive state — thus, if the quality in its positive 
state, is black, in the comparative degree it is blacker, or m&re 
black ; and in the superlative degree, or the utmost increase 
Or 4iminution of its first quality, it is blackest, or most black. 

Of Affirmation, 

Affirmations, which have been called verbs, express being, 
doing, or suffering ; viz. being, as John isj doing, as J love j 
suffering, as I am beaten* 

There are three times, or tenses, the present, past, and/u- 
ture ; or things now doing, that have been dont, or will be 
done hereafter : these are again subdivided into the time not 
perfectly past, and the time long past. 

The present time affirms the thing, as love, dance ; the 
past time generally ends in ed, as loved, danced ; the other 
times are expressed by have, shall, will, as I do love, he shall 
love, she will love ; thus the personal names, I, thou, he, she, 
they, &c. are assistant to the affirmations, and denote their 
number &nd person. As only two times, or tenses are expres- 
sed by the affirmation itself, its other times and manners 
are denoted by the nine following words, viz. do, will, shall, 
can, ought, have, am, or be, which are called helping affirma- 
tions. 

OfPARTIOLESi 

Particles denote, some circumstances of an action, and join 
words together ; hence they are called the manners of words', 
and are of four sorts, vvx : 
A. Adverbs, which denote the manner and quality of theaf- 
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firmation, or verb ; as, I fought well ; whkh shews in what 
manner I fought 

£. Prepositions, which denote some circumstances of ac- 
tion, aad shew the relation of words to each other; as, I*U 
go over the bridge ; you live without the city $ where over 
and without are prepositions. 

3. Conjunctions, which join words and sentences toge- * 
ther ; as, jBoA went to #/ee/oir,and I went with him* In which 
sentence the, word ami is a conjunction, and joins its two 
distinct parts together. , 

4. Interjections, which denote some sadden emotion or 
passion of the soul, and are independent of any other words ; 
as, oft/ alas! indeed! ah! hush! hark! &c. 

? 

Of SYNTAX. 

Syntax, or the composition of sentences, teaches you to 
apply what you have learnt in the foregoing rules*' 

A sentence must contain absolutely, at least one affirma- 
tion, and one name, of which something is affirmed; as, God 
is just. This is called a simple sentence ; but if we say God 
is just, but man is unjust, it is a compound sentence, as it 
contains two simple sentences joined together by the con- 
junction but. 

The chief rule in the construction of sentences is, that the 
affirmation must agree with the name in number and per- 
son, as, John runs well ; where the proper name John, and 
the affirmation runs, are both in the third person singular, 
and consequently agree. To find the name in any sentence 
which should agree with the affirmation, ask the question, 
and then state the answer to be given it, as in the aboVe sen- 
tence: Say, Who runs well? Answer, John — Johnjs there- 
fore the name to agree with the affirmation, runs. 

The name of multitude must be singular ; thus, the crowd 
is great, not are great, because it is but one crowd. 
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When two singular names are joined together by a coik 
junction, the it^lnitafjon must be plural ; thus, Bill and Tom 
fight t not fights. - 

, The articles a, or an, and Jfce^ come before natn&r antf 
fMaft^M*; a is placed before a consonant, an before & vowel, 
and the indifferently before bothi But eoiftefeftes in con* 
struction they are placed between the quality and name, as, 
a o/4ir */ae« ; s+goed an example; how great the gift 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING LETTERS/ 

EPISTOLARY writing, bj which a great part of the cam-* 
roerce of human life is carried era* was esteemed. by the Ro- 
mans a liberal and polite accomplishment; and Cicero, the 
father of eloquence, and master of style, speaks with great 
pleasure m his epistles to Atticus, of bis son's genius in this 
particular. Among them, it was undoubtedly a part of their 
education, and in. the opinion of Mr. Locke, it well deserves 
a share in ours. " The writing letters," says this great ge- 
nius, "enters so much into all the occasions of life, that no 
gentleman can avoid shewing himself in compositions of this 
kind. Occurrences will daily force him to make this use of his 
pen ; which lays open his breeding, bis sense and his abili- 
ties, to a severer examination than any bral discourse." 

When you sit dowu to write a letter, remember that this 
sort of writing should be, in some measure, like conversation. 
Observe this rule, and you will seldom be more at a* loss to 
write, than you would be to speak to the person were he 
present. Letters are most agreeable when most familiar. 
But, though lofty phrases are improper, the style should not 
be low and mean; but let an easy complaisance, an open 
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sinceritji and «n unaffected good nature, appear in all you 
say ; for a fine Jetter does not consist in saying fine things, 
but in expressing- ordinary ones with elegance and proprie- 
ty.. Never be in pain about your style, for that very pain 
will make it awkward and stiff, in spite of all your endea- 
vours to the contrary. Write freely, but not toe hastily ; 
and express your meaning with as much ease and concise- 
ness as possible. Long periods may please the ear, but they 
perplex the understanding ; a short and plain style, strikes - 
the mind, and fixes the impression* 

Before you begin, think of what you are going to write. 
It was a just observation of an honest Quaker, that, " If a 
man think twice, before he speak, be will s^eak twice the 
better for it." This, with great propriety, maybe applied to 
all sorts of writing, particularly the epistolary. A man that 
begins a speech before he has determined what to say, will 
undoubtedly find himself be wil defied before he gets to the 
end ; not in sentiment only, bet in grammar. To avoid this, 
Before you begin a sentence, have the whole of it in your 
head, and make use of the first words that offer themselves 
to express your meaning ; for they are the most natural, and 
will, generally speaking, best answer your purpose. Never 
omit a earefui perusal of what you have written-: for by ac- 
customing yourself to correct what is amiss, you will be 
fess liable to future mistakes. 

In letters from one relation to another, the different cha- 
ratters of the persons must be first considered : Thus, a fa- 
ther in writing tp a son will use a gentle authority ; a son to 
a father wiii express a filial duty. And agaio, in friendship,. • 
tfie heart will dilate itself with an honest freedom ; it will " 
applaud with sincerity, and censure with reluctance. 

In letters concerning trade, the subject matter should be 
constantly kept in view, and the greatest perspicuity ^nd 
brevity observed by the different correspondents ; and in like 
manner, these rules may be applied to all other subjec J§, and 
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conditions of Me, vifc. a comprehensive idea of the subject, 
and an unaffected simplicity and modesty in expression. 

Iq alt your letters be careful to make the proper stops, 
otherwise no person will be able to understand your mean- 
ing ; the neglect of which, often causes mistakes and misun- 
derstandings. Also, observe to begin every new paragraph 
at nearly the same distance from the left hand margin, as 
when you began the subject 

With regard to the persons whom you mean to address, 
when you are writings to your superjours, let your letter be as 
short as the subject, or occasion you write en will permit ; 
especially, when you are requesting a favour; and be parti- 
cularly careful tiot to omit any letter belonging to the words 
you write, as s Pve, earft, don% shou'd, wevfd, &c» instead of 
I have, cannot, do npt> should* would, &c for such contrac- 
tions appear disrespectful, arid too familiar. Also, when you 
write to your su pernors, never make a postscript;. and, if 
possible, avoid it in letters to your equals : cxpeciaily com- 
plimentary postscripts to any of the person's family or rela- 
tions to whom, you write, as it shews disrespect, in your 
neglecting such persons in the body of your letter* When 
you write to your inferiours, take care that you are not too 
femiliar, or free in your style, lest it should make you con* 
temptible; always having the proverb in your mind, That 
too much familiarity commonly breeds contempt. 

When the subject of your letter is finished, conclude wMt 
the same address as when you began, as, lam, Sir, fee. or 
Madam ; or, May it please your Excellency, fee, and sub- 
scribe your name somewhat larger than 'the body of th# 
letter. 

After your letter is sealed, you must write the superscrip- 
tion in the following manner : Begin the title, or name of the 
person, some distance below, and almost in the middle of the 
centre of it, according to the length of ike person'* name, or 
fkle: an** to » tradesman *i ine^i»t i aii»exh»o«tuf^ 
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tion, and write the place of his abode in alme by itself at 
the bottom, thus : 

I 

I . Mr. William Trusty, 

I s 

Merchant, \ 

| Philadelphia. 

i ? 

In directing your letters to persons who are well known, 
it is best not to be too particular ; because it is lessening the 
person to whom you are writing, by supposing him obscure 
and not easily found. But where there are more towns or 
villages of the same name with that in which your corres- 
pondent resides, you must be careful to add the State or 
County in which the latter is situated. 

Little more need be added : a constant attention to the 
above rules for a few months, will soon convince the learner, 
that his time has not been spent In vain. As an assiduous 
attention to the study of any art, even the most difficult, will 
enable the student to surmount every obstacle ; so in compo- 
sition,*-— writing, to his correspondents will soon become 
equally easy as speaking in company. 

A careful attention to the plain and simple rules laid down 

* 

in the preceding-grammar, will enable you to write the lan- 
guage of the present times;* and by carefully avoiding af- 
fectation your thoughts will be clear, your sentiments judi- 



* A further and great advantage would be derived in the art of com. 
position, from a careful genual of such works as. Murray's large Giw» # 
mar, Kaunea* Elements of Criticisms, Blair's lectures, &c. 
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ciou«, and your language {datft, easy, sensible, elegant, and 
suited to the subject* As letters are in A measure, the coptee 
of conversatio*, Joel consider what you would say to your 
friend if he were present, and write ad yoa would apeak, apd 
your epistle wiil be unaffected and intelligible* 



The usual Style of Address, for th« principal pebfiek Oftcm fat the 

Uaited States, is a fbl!tw% via. 

« 

The Prksidbnt of thb Unite* States, is sometimes ad- 
dressed by that appellation only-— The most customary style 
of addressing him, is, His Excellency the Presidbnt of the 
United States ; or, His Excellency the President. 

The sain* may be observed of the Vice-President of the 
United States, mutatis mutandis? Or he may be addressed, 
His Excellency D. D. T. JEsy. Vice-President of the U. S. 

Members of Congress : H. 6. Q , Esq. Senator ; or, H. 
C " » , Esq. Member of the Souse of Kefresentstives $ or, J. 
C— , Esq. M. H. R. (i. e. Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.) 

The Secretary of the Senate ; S. A. , Esq. Secreta- 
ry of the Senate. 

The Clerk of -the ffouseof Representatives; T. D-— , 
Esq. Clerk H. R. 

Am6assadours,ahd foreign Ministers, have the title of Ex- 
cellency. ^ 

Judges of the Superidur Courts, The Honourable J. M— — , 

Esq. Chief Justice of [Mutatis mutandis.J 

.< The Heads of the Great Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The Honourable f. Q. A—, Esq. Secretary of the 
Treasury, Sfc. Sfc. ^c. 

The Obvernours, or Presidents of the State Governments, 
have the title of Excellency. 

Deputy Governours, or Vice-Presidents of the State Gov- 
ernments, The Honourable. 

Memters of the State Legislatures, E*f 



Judges of Inferiour Cqurt«, Counsellors at Law, Prothono- 
tartes, County Lieutenants of the Militia, Colleetors^Naval 
Officers, and Surveyors in the Departments of the Customs, 
and all the commissioned officers in the United States, are 
styled Esq. v 

Bishops in the United States i The Right Reverend W. 
W-^— -t, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the State of — >~, $c. <5jfc. S[c. 

Other Clergymen ; The Reverend L- B> ■ > , D. -W. or, 
The -Reverend Doctor B ■ ; ar* The Reverend Mr. H — — • ; 



or, The Reverend h.B— — , Rector of-r— , or Pastor of* 

Professors in the Universities and Colleges: R. P« 
D. D. Professor of——, in the University of *«—* ; Profes- 
sor G. D r ; Mr, professor* 



Directions when to use Capital Letters. 

1/ The first word of every book, epistle, note, bill, verse, , 
(whether it be in prose, rhyme, or blank-verse) must begin 
with a capital. 

2. Proper names of persons, places, ship*, rivers, moun- 
tains, things personified, &c, begin with a capital : also all 
appellative names of professions, &c. 

3. Qualities, affirmations, or participles, must not begin 
with a capital, unless such words come immediately after a 
period; in which case any word whatever begins with a 
capital. 

4. If any saying or passage, pf an author, be quoted in his. 
own words, it begins with a capital, although not immedi- 
ately after a period. Such sentences should also be intro- 
duced in this manner;' with two inverted commas, "and 
closed with two apostrophies," 

5. A capital must never be written in the middle of a word 
among small letters. 
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6. The pronoun I, and the exclamation O, must be written 
with a capital, * 

7. The letter. 9, is never used without the letter «, next 
f ollowing. % % 

& The long/, must never be inserted immediately after 
the short s, nor at the end of a word* 



Plain and easy Rules for Rbadivo with propriety. 

IN order to read well, observe the following directions : 
1. Take pains to acquire a* perfect knowledge of the sounds 
of the letters in general. 2. Do not guess at a word at first 
sight, if you are not well acquainted with it, lest you get a habit 
of reading falsely. 3. Pronounce every word clearly and 
distinctly. 4. Let the tone of your voice in reading be the 
same as in speaking. 5. Do not read in a hurry, lest you 
learn to stammer. 6. Read so loud as to be heard by those 
about you, but no louder. 7. Observe your pauses well, and 
never make any, where the sense will admit of none. 8b Mo- 
dify your voice according to the subject. 9. Attend to those 
who read well, and endeavour to imitate their pronuncia- 
tion. 10. Head before good judges, and be thankful when 
they correct you. 11. Consider well the place of the empha- 
sis in & sentence, and pronounce it accordingly. 

The great and general rule how to know the emphatic*! 
word in a sentence, is to consider the chief design of the 
whole ; but particular directions cannot be easily given, ex- 
cept that when words are evidently opposed to one another 
in a sentence, they are emphatical* and so is oftentimes the 
word which asks a question, as, Who? What? When? but 
not always ; for the emphasis must be varied according to 
the principal meaning. 

The emphasis, in words, is generally placed upon the ac- 
cented syllable, but if there be a particular opposition be- 
tween two words in a sentence, whereby one differs from the 
other but in part, the accent is sometimes removed from its 



ft* 
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cpmuwm place* *g i* the ^flowing i astance : 3Rb sun stents 
upon the just otaf upon the unjult. Here the stress of the 
Unite isMtLtqmt tfe* first syllable ia unjust, because it is 
opposed to just in the same sentence ; but without ouch an 
•ppositipn, Ihe accent would lie *n its usual place, that is, 
on the last syllable; te 9 W*mu$&prtimito$t the wqust prac- 
tices of others. 

|Q°» For a correct pronunciation, and the division and ac- 
centuation of syllables, tPaficeifs Dictionary is to be prefer- 
red as a gunle— But for the spelling and derivation of words 
consult Dn Johnson's. 
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LETTER L 

To Vwmg Trader, generally in & hurry of Business, a4~ 
vising J^hod as w$U as IHligfnce, 

Dear Nepbpyr, * 

THE affection. I have always borne you, as well for 
your own saue, as for your late father's and mother's, in* 
duces me to trouble you with a few, lines, which I hope 
y«M will receive as kindly as I intend them* 

I have lately called upon you several times, and have at 
often found you in an extraordinary hurry : which I well 
know cannot he sometimes avoided ; but, methitfks, need 
not be always the case, if your time were disposed of in re- 
gular and proper proportions to your business. I have fre- 
quecity fc*d reason to believe, that more than half the flutter 
which appears amon^ traders in general, is rather the effect 
of their indolence than their industry, however willing they 
are to have it thought otherwise, and I will give you one in- 
stance in confirmation of this opinion^ a neighbour of mine. 

This gentleman carried on, for some yeans, a profitable 
business; but indulging himself every evening in a tavern 
society, or club, which the promotion of business (as is usu- 
ally the ca^eLgave the* first pretence for, he looked upon 
those engagflnents as the natural consequence of the ap- 
proach of night; and drove on his business in the day with 
precipitation, that he might get there with the earliest. Jie 

■ C- 
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seldom kept very late hours, thougluhe never came home 
soon. The night being gone and his bottle emptied, the 
inorning was always wanted to dispel the fumes of the wine. 
"Whoever therefore came to him before nine, was desired to 
•all again ; and when he rose,, so many matters waited for 
him, as directly threw him into a flutter; so that from his 
rising, until dinner time, he seemed in one continual fer- 
ment, A long dinner' time he always allowed himself, in 
order to recover the fatigues he had undergone; and all his 
table talk was, how heavy his business lay upon him, and 
what pains he took in it . The hearty meal, and the time 
he indulged himself at table, begat an inappetency for any 
more business for that short afternoon ; so that all that could 
be deferred, was put off till next morning; and longing for 
the approach of evening, he flies to his usual solace; empties 
his bottle by eleven; comes home ; gets to bed, and is invisi- 
ble till next morning at nine ; and then rising, enters upon 
bis usual hurry and confusion. 

Thus did his life seem to those who saw him in his busi- 
ness, one constant scene of fatigue, though he scarce ever 
applied to it four regular hours in any one day. Whereas 
had he risen only at seven in the morning, he would have 

fot all his business under by noon.; and those two hours 
rom seven to nine, being before many people go abroad, he 
would have met with na interruption in his affairs ; but 
might have improved his servants by his own example, di- 
rected them in the business of the day, have inspected his 
books, written to his dealers, and put every thing in so re- 
gular a train for t{ie rest of the day, that whatever had oc- 
curred afterwards, would rather have served to divert than 
to fatigue him. r 

And what, to cut my story short, was the upshot of the 
matter? Why, meeting with some disappointments and lo&ses 
(as all traders must expect, and ougrrt to provide for) and 
his customers not seeing him in his shop so much as they 
expected, and when there, always in^a disobliging, petulent 
hurry; and, moreoveiffftistakes frequently happening through 
the hurry into which he put himself and every one about him ; 
by these means his business dwindled away insensibly, and 
not being able to go out of his usualfcourse, which helped t« 
impair both his capacity and ardour for busiuMp, hid credi- 
tors begaji to look about them, and he was compelled to ea- 
ter into an examination of his affairs ; — when he had the 
mortification to find the balance of 9000 dolls, against him. 
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This was a- shocking case to himself, but more do to his 
family ; for his wife had lived/ and his children had bee* 
educated in such a manner, as induced them .to hope their 
fortunes would be sufficient to place, them in a state of in- 
dependence. 

In short, being obliged to quit a business be had managed 
withtso little prudence, hi a. friends got hi.n into a subordi- 
nate situation, which afforded hjm bare subsistence for him- 
self; his children were dispersed, some one way and some 
another, into law scenes of life ; and his wife went home to 
her friends, to be snubbed and reflected on by her own fami- 
ly for faults not her pwn. 

This example will afford several good hints- to a young 
tradesman, which are too obvious to need expatiating upon ; 
and as 1 hope your prudence will keep you from the like 
faults, you will never have reason to reproach yourself on 
this score. But yet, as I always found yoi* in a hurry, when 
I called upon you, I could not but give you this hint, for fear 
you should not rightly proportion your time to your busi- 
ness, and lest you should suspend to the next hour, what you 
could and ou^ht to do in the present, and so not keep your 
business properly under. Method is every thing in busi* 
ness, next to diligence. . And you will, by falling into a re- 
gular one, always be calm and unruffled, and have time to 
bestow in your shop with your customers ; the female ones 
especially ; who always- make a great many words in their 
bargainings, and expect to be humoured! arid persuaded ; and 
how can any man find time for this, if he prefers the tavern 
to his shop, and his bed to his business? I know you will 
take in good part what I have written, because you are sen- 
sible how much I am your truly affectionate, &c. 



• LETTER II. 

From a Father to a Son, on Negligence in his Affairs* 

Dear Jemmy, - ^ 

YOU cannot imagine what a concern your carelessness 
and indifferent management of your affairs give me. Re- 
missness is inexcusable in all men, but in none so much as 
in a man of business, the soul of which is industry, dili- 
gence, and punctuality. 

Let me beg of you to shake off the idle habifs you have 
contracted $ quit unprofitable company, an* unseasonable 
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jecredtionS, and apply to y6ur cdmpttag house with dili- 

fence. It may not be jettoo late to retrieve you i* affairs, 
nspect therefore your gains, and cast up what proportion 
they bear to your expenses ; and then see which of the lat- 
ter you can, and which you cannot contract. Consider, that 
*rhen once a man suffers himself to go backward in the 
World, it must be an uncommon spirit of industry that re- 
trieves him, and puts him forward again. 

Reflect I beseech you, before it be too late, upon the in- 
conveniences which an impoverished trader is put to, for the 
Remainder of his life ; which, too, may happen to be the 
prime part of it ; the indignities he is likely to suffer from 
those whose money he has unthinkingly squandered; the 
contempt he will meet with from all, not excepting the idle 
cormpanipns of his folly ; the injustice he does his family, in 
depriving his children, not only of the power of raising 
themselves, but of living tolerably ; and now, on 4he con- 
trary, from being born to a creditable expectation, he sinks 
them into the lowest class of mankind, and exposes them to 
most dangerous temptations. What has not such a father 
to answer for ! and all this for the sake of indulging him- 
Self in an idle, careless, thoughtless habit, that cannot aftbrd 
ike least satisfaction, beyond the present hour, if in that ; 
and which must be attended with deep remorse, when he 
comes to reflect. Think seriously of these things, and in 
time resolve on such a course as may bring credit to your* 
self, justice to all you deal with, peace and pleasure to your 
own mind, comfort to your family; and which will give at 
the same time the highest satisfaction to your careful and 
loving father* 

A — 

' LETTER I JL 

The Son*$ grateful Answer. 

Honoured Sir, 

I RETURN vou*my sincere thanks for your seasona- 
ble reproof and advice. I have indeed ^oo much indulged 
myself in an idle careless habit, and had already begun to 
feel the evil consequences of it when I received your letter, 
in the insults of two of my creditors, from whom I expected 
kinder treatment But indeed they wanted but their own, 
so I could only blame myself, who had brought their rfeugh 
usage upon me. Your letter came so seasonable upon thur, 
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that I h*pe it will not want the desired effect ; and as, I 
thank God, it is not yet too late, I am resolved to take an- 
other course with myself and ray affairs, that I may avoid 
the ill consequences you so judiciously forwarn me of, and 
give to my family and friends the pleasure th®y so well de- 
serve at my hands ; and particularly that satisfaction to so 
good a father, which is owing to him by his most dutiful sob* 



LETTER IV. 

Recommending a Mm Servant. 
Sir, - ;,V 

THE bearer has served me with integrity and fidelity 
these three years, but having a desire to settle in Philadel- 
phia, he left my house about a week ago, and by a letter re- 
ceived from him this day, I find you are willing to employ 
hint on my recommendation ; and it is with the greatest plea* 
sure that I comply with this request. His behaviour, while 
'with me, was strictly honest, sober and diligent, and I doubt 
not but it will be the same with you. I have sent this en- 
closed in one to himself, and if you employ hinvl hope he 
will give satisfaction. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant. 

LETTER V. 

The Answer. 
Sir, . 

I RECEIVED your obliging letter in recommendation 
of the young man, and in consequence of that have taken him 
into my family. 1 doubt not from what you say, of his giv- 
ing satisfaction, and you may be assured of his being treat- 
ed with humanity, and rewarded according to his merit. 

I am your humble servant* 

/ ' • LETTER VI. 

An Urgent Demand of Paymient 
Mr. Thompson, 

THE exigence of my affairs* compels me thus importu- 
nately, nay peremptorily, to write to you. Can you think it 
possible to carry on business iii the manner you act by me ? 
You. know what promises you have made, and how from U»e 
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to time, you have broken them. * Can I therefore depend upon 
any new ones jot make ? If yon use other* as ym do me, 
how can you tliink of carrying on business ? If you do not, 
what must I think of the man, wjm deals worse by me than 
he does by others? If you think you can trespass more upon 
me than you can on others, that is a very bad compliment 
to my prudence, or your own gratitude; for surely good 
usage should be entitled to.the^same return. I know how 
to allow for disappointments as well as any man ; but, can 
a man be disappointed for ever ? Trade is so dependent a 
thing, that it cannot be carried on without mutual punctu- 
ality. Does not the merchant expect i^i&oih me for those 
verv go6ds I send you? And can I make a return tb him 
without receiving it from you ?, What end can it answer to 
give you two years* credit, ttnd then be at an uncertainty* lor 
goods which I sell at a small profit, and have wily six 
months credit for myself ?— Indeed, Sir, this will never do; 
I must be more punctually used fey you, or else deal with as 
little punctuality with others : And theft what must be the 
consequence? In short, Sir, I expect a handsome payment 
by the next post, and security for the remainder ; as I am 
unwilling to take any harsh measures, to procure justice to 
myself, my family, and my Creditors. For I am, if it be not 
your own fault, 

Your faithful friend and servant 



LETTER VII. 

The Answer. 

Si* 

I ACKNOWLEDGE with gratitude the lenity y*w 

have at all times shewn, .and my being obliged to disappoint 
you so often has given me much uneasiness. I do assure 
you Sir, that I am not so ungrateful as my conduct has given 
you reason to believe. From the state of my accounts; you 
will find that the greatest part of my property is in the 
hands of country dealers, who, although they seldom fail, 
yet their times of payment are very precarious and uncer- 
tain. However, to convince you of my integrity, I have sent 
by this day's post an order for 200 dollars, and next 
week you shall receive one much larger. The remainder 
shall be sent in a short time. I am determined for the fu- 
ture, to make the rules laid down in your excellent letter a 
guide, in my dealings with those people, whose delays in the 
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r goad their payments to me, obliged me to disappoint 
you ; and to convince you-further *f my integrity, the goods 
which I order, until the old account foe paid off, shall be for 
ready money. I doubt not but you will continue to treat 
me frith the name good usage m fojmprly , and believe me 
to foe tufeignedly, 

"..'■- Your obliged humble servant." 

LETTER VIII. 

From a Young Person in trad*:, to a Wholesale Dealer, who 

had suddenly made a demand on him. 
Bit, 

YOUR demand coming very* unexpectedly, I must con- 
fess I am not prepared to answer it. I know the stated'ere- 
dit on this article used to be only four months ; but as it lias 
been & custom to allow a moderate time beyond this, and as 
this is only the day of the old time, I had not yet prepared 
myself. Sir, I beg you will not suppose it is any deficiency 
more than Tor the present, that occasions my desiring a lit- 
tle time of you: and I shall not ask any more than is usual 
among the trade. If you will be pleased to let your servant 
call for one half of the sum this day three weeks, and the 
remainder a fortnight afterwards, it shall be ready. How- 
ever* in the mean time; I beg of you not to let any word 
slip of this, because a very little hurts a young beginner. 
Sir, you may take my word with the greatest safety, that I 
'will pay yen as I have mentioned ; and if you have any par- 
ticular cause for insisting on it sooner, be pleased to let me 

nd I will endeavour to borrow the 
j it with you, I cannot suppose that 

one else, not knowing what it is 
5 these distrustful thoughts con- 

Your humble servant. 

LETTER SftV 
Fr&m. a Tradesman to a Correspondent, requesting tfae pay- 
ment of a stun of money. 
Str, 

A VERY unexpected demand has been made on m* 
for money, which I was is hopes of keeping longer ia «*J 
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trade, obliges me to apply for your assistance of the balance 
of the account between us, or as much of it as you can 
spare. When I have an opportunity to inform you of the 
mature of this demand, and the necessity of my discharging 
it, you will readily; excuse the freedom I now take with 
- you ; and as it is an affair of such consequence to my famt* 
ly, 1 know the friendship you bear me will induce you- to 
serve me effectually. I am, Sir, ~ 

Your most obedient servant, &c. 



LETTfeR X* " 

The Answer. 

IT gives me singular satisfaction that I have it in my 
power to answer your demand, and am able to serve a man I 
so much esteem. Tbe balance of the account is four hundred 
dollars ; for half of which I have procured two bank notes, 
and for security divided them, and sent one half by the re- 
turn of the post, as you desired, and have here enclosed the 
other. Wishing that you may surmount this, and every 

other difficulty;! am Sir, 

' Yours* &c. 

- • r - ' 

tEJTER Xt 

From a Young Person just out of his JlpprenUceship, to a 
Relation, requesting the loan of a sum of JHoney* 

Bear Sir, 

I CAN remember nothing but kindn^fromyoji; to 
guf* unhappy family ever since my Mfc^HB^ -^flatter 
myself that I have not been guilty < 4|^HBE at ou ^ ht 
to exclude me in particular from J 01 ^9pJ|^HR^ e ^ J ou 
retain the same kind thoughts towards iRGJ^^^ 

I have at present before me the prospect of either being a 
journeym*i for a small salary, and just getting bread, or 
that of being a master in a very advantageous trade; and 
this is the tfme'or fixing myself in one of these situations. 
I am sensible, Sir, you wiji see the design of this letter, 
because the becoming a master cannot T>e done without 
money, and 1 have no where to apply for such assistance 
but to your favour.— A moderate sum, Sir, will answer the 
purpose; and I think I am so well acquainted with the 
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trade, aa to be able goon to repay it > at least I am sure I 
Ca** take e*re that the value of it shall be always kept 
in stocky m that there may be no risk of losing any part of 
it. I have made the computation* and With 300 dollars, care- 
fully laid out, I can make all the show that is necessary, 
and have sufficient conYeniencea about me. If you will be 
so generous, Sir, as t# complete the goodness you have al- 
ready begun, by lending me this sum, there is nothing shall 
tempt me to endanger your losing any part of it; nor shall 
any thing ever makeume forget the obligation. 

I am, Sir, your most obliged, and 

most obedient humble servant 



» LETTER XII. 

From a Young Man, who had an opportunity to set up in hw- 
&ines% but destitute of money, to a Gentleman of revuttd 
henevolenee. 

Honoured Sir, 

WHEN you look at the subscription, you will remem- 
ber my serving you with, goods when I was apprentice in 
Mr. Hopkins, grocer, nr Water»street. I have been a little 
above two years oat of my time^ wltich has been spent in Mr. 
Hopkins's service, and the greatest part of my wages have 
been given to support: a a aged mother, confined to a sick 
bed. Mr. Hopkins died about ten days ago, and having no 
family, hi» executors, who are almost strangers to me, are 

foing to Jet the shop* My worthy master has left me one 
undred pounds in his will, but that is no way sufficient to 
purchase the stock in trade 5 npr will they give any longer 
credit than twelve months. Being well acquainted with the 
traney as afso the customers, and having such a fair pros* 
pec t of settling in business, I have presumed to lay it before 
youyAJ have often heard of your willingness to serVe those 
under difficulties, especially young people beginning the 
World. If you approve of this, and will advance so much 
on my bond, payable in a limited time, it shall be as safe as 
if in the hands of your "banker; I shall be as frugal and 
industrious* as possible, and the Whole of my time shall be 
employed in the closest attention to the duties of my sta- 
tion, and, I shall acknowledge your kindness with gratitude, 
as long as I live. I hope this will hot give any offence ; 
and, if you give me leave, I will wait on you along with one 
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of the executors, that you may hear their proposals. My 
character as to honesty and fidelity will bear the strictest 
enquiry, as is testified in my late master's will, and also by 
all with whom I have had any dealings. 

I am, honoured and worthy Sir, 

Your obedient humble servants 



LETTER XIII. 

The Gentleman's Answer. 

Sir, 

~~ I HAVE just received yours, a$d although I am. much 
indisposed with the gout, yet could not hesitate oi\e mo- 
ment in sending an answer. There is such an appearance 
of honesty, together with such an unaffected simplicity, runs 
through the whole of your letter, that I am strongly inclined 
to comply with your request, and happy shall i think myself 
if your fionest endeavours are attended, with the desired 
success. You need not give yourself the trouble of calling 
on me, lest it should interfere- with your business. I 
will either call on you to-morrow, or send a friend to 
enquire into the particulars. In the mean time it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to hear that you have not been 
wanting in filial duty to an aged parent; and while you con- 
tinue to act consistently witb the principles, and regulate 
your conduct by the practice of virtue, you will have great 
reason to expect the Divine blessing on whatever you under- 
take. Trade is of a very precarious nature, and if not at- 
tended to with assiduity and regularity, generally involves 
those engaged in it in .the greatest difficulty, if not' ruin. 
Let me beg, therefore, when ydu become a master, yon will 
avoid mixing in company with those who spend thei r liijfc e 
and substance in the fashionable follies^of the presej 
Such practices are inconsistent with the business of in 
men : And I am afraid that it is greatly owing to sui 
we see the Gazettes so often filled with names of bankl 
who, if they had attended* with assiduity to the duties of 
that station in which Providence had placed them, might 
have been a comfort to their families, and an honour to their 
different professions. But although I have n* fears con- 
cerning your integrity, yet the best of men cannot be too 
•ften reminded of their duty. 

i am Sir, 

Your sincere Vrell-wisher. 




r 
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LETTER XIV. 

To an Acquaintance, to borrow a sum of money for -m little 

time* 
Dear Sir, - - ^ 

IP it be quite convenient and agreeable to too, I 
would beg the favour of you to lend m'e 2£0 dollars for the 
space of three months precisely: any security that you shall 
remiire, and I can give, you may freely ask. A less time 
Would not suit me ; a longer, you may depend on it, I shall 
mot desire. Your answer will oblige* Sir, 

-* Your very humble servant. 

LETTER XV. 

*• » 

An Answer to the foregoing* * > 

dear Sir, 

ANY thing in my power is always at your service; 
the sum you mention, I have now by 'me, and can very con- 
veniently spare it for the time you fix, and you are most 
heartily welcome to it. Any hour that- you shall appoint to- 
morrow twill be ready : and am witff the greatest sincerity, 
Your affectionate friend and humble, servant. 



LETTER XVI. 

Prom a Tradesman in distressed circumstances, desiring a 

Letter of License. 
Si* 

IT is now about ten years since I first had dealings 
with you, and during that time you well know that I always 
paid you regularly : but at present am sorry that fay af- 
fairs are so perplexed, that it is not in my power to comply 
with the' just demands of my creditors, nor even to pay them 
% any thing until my affairs are settled : For that reason, Sir, 
I have sent to you, desiring a letter of license for only twelve 
months, in which time I hope, to be able to settle my af- 
fairs to their satisfaction; but if they will not comply witk 
this I am utterly ruined. Your answer is impatiently expec- 
ted by 

Your obedient humble servant. 
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, LETTER XVII. 

The Answer. 

Sir, : " , ' 

- ¥OURS I received, and am extremely sorry 4o hear 
4hat your circumstances are so distressed. In order to com- 
ply with your request, I have called a meeting of the cre- 
ditors, end I doubt not but they will agree to a proposal so 
iair and reasonable, of which I shall give you notice. 
, ■ lam, Sir, your real friend. 

» •• •■ 

LETTER XVIII. 

From an Insolvent Debtor, to his principal Creditor, re- 
questing the Acceptance of a Composition. 

Sir; 

WHEN I first entered into business, I little thought 
that ever I should be under the necessity of -writing to you 
on such a subject as this ; but experience convinces ate, that 
it k much better to acknowledge' the state of my affairs to 
my creditors, than to waste the property that remains in 
fruitless attempts to retrieve my fortune* To you, there* 
fore, Sir, as the person to whom t am principally indebted, 
do I address myself on this melancholy occasion, and must 
freely acknowledge that my affairs are very much perplex- 
ed. I nave been ten years past endeavouring to acquire 
something for myself, but in vain. The variety of differeM 
articles* which I nave been obliged to sell on credit, and the 
losses sustained thereby, always kept me in low circunu 
stances ; and often when I paid you money, I had none left 
for the support of my family. If you will be pleased to 
employ any prudent person to examine my books, I doubt 
not but you will be convinced, that the whole; of my conduct 
has -been consistent with the strictest rules of honesty f%d 
if it shall appear so to you* I must beg you wrii be please&to 
call a meeting of my creditors, and lay it before them. 1 have 
not spent any more than was absolutely necessary for the sup* 

ftort of my family, and every tiling remaining shall be del- 
ivered up. When all this is done, I hope you will accept 
of it, as it i3 not in my power to do any more, and consider 
me as one whose misfortunes call for pity instead of ren 
sentment. ' * 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant* 
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BETTER: XIX. * 

FTis with the greatest concern that I have perused' 
ypur affecting" letter;* and should consider myself as verjr 
cfuel indeed if I refused to comply ; with a request so rea- 
sonable as that made by you. I have employed a worthy 
person, * friend of mine, to examine your books, the result 
of which shall be immediately laid before the other credi- 
tors, and if it be as you .represent, -you need not be afraid 
of any harsh usage. 1 always considered you as a person of 
the greatest integrity, and aw determined to lay down a 
plan for your future support. In the iriean time I have sent 
a trifle to defray your expenses, till your affairs are settled, 
and am, * 

Your sincere well wisher* 

LETTER XX. 

From a Young Man in the Country, to a Merchant in Phi- 

V ladelpkia, offering his Correspondence. 
Sir, . ^ 

MY apprenticeship with Mr. Wilson being expired, (du- 
ring which 1 had proofs of your integrity in all your deal- 
ings with my worthy master,) my parents have given me \ 
one thousand dollars to begin the worlds which y«m know 
is not sufficient to carry on trade to any advantage : That I 
ma^ be able to sell my goods as cheap as possible, I would 
choose to have them from- the first hand, and likewise the 
usual time of credit.. If it be agreeable to you, I hereby 
offer you my correspondence, not doubting but you will use 
me as well as you did Mr. Wilson, and you may depend on* 
my punctuality with respect to payments* 

My late master has no objection to my setting up, as Ut 
will not be in the least prejudicial to his business. I shall de- 
pend on your sending the fblfowing jwIgf as som* and as 
cheap as possible* and am, Sir, 

_ Your huiahle servant 

lETTERXXf. 

The Merchant's ^Answer. 

TfOURS I received, and am extremely glad to hear 
ffiatyourparentshave-enaWed youto open a*shop for yqiwv 
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self. Your behaviour to jour late master was such, that it 
cannot fail of procuring jou many, customers. I have seqt 
you the goods by Mr. Stafford's wagon, in 12 boxes, marked 
XI; and 1 doubt not but you will be punctual in your re- 
turns, which will always enable me to serve you as low as' 
Sossjble, and with the best goods which I can procure* I 
eartily wish you success hi business, and doubt not but you 
well know, that honesty and assiduity are the most likely 
means to insure it 

I am, Sir, 
. Your obliged servant." 

LETTER XXII. 

From a Young Man, whose Master had lately died. 
Sir, 

I DOUBT not but you have heard of my late worthy 
master's death. I have served him as an apprentice and 
journeyman above twelve years, and as my mistress does 
not choose to carry on the business, I have taken the shop 
and stock in trade, and shall be glad to deal with you in the 
same manner he did. . I have sent the enclosed note for 
payment of such bills as are due, and you may depend on 
punctuality with regard to the remainder, for which purpose 
let them be entered as my debt. Please to send the enclos- 
*ed order, and let the goods be the best you have* which will 
oblige 

Your humble servant. 

LETTER XXIII. 

m Answer 

YOURS I received, and am extremely sorry to hear of 
the death of my good friend, your late master; but attfee 
same time pleased to find that his business has fallen into 
such goo4 hands as yours. You have a double advantage 
over a stranger, as you are well acquainted both with your 
late master's trade and customers, which, by his dealings 
with me appears to be very extensive. I have sent your 
order, in ten bales, marked OP, by the Speedwell of Phi- 
ladelphia, John Thompson, master, and you will find them 
as good and cheap $s any that are to be had. I heartily thank ' 
you for your offered correspondence, and shall on all occa- 
sions use you with honour. I wash you all manner of success,* 
4 And ami &c. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

J»Vowi a Person u?fto 6ad me* iri^t a sudden affliction in his 
Family, soliciting the Loan of a sum of Money. 

Dear Sir, 

I BELIEVE* that ever since you first knew me, you 
will be ready to acknowledge, that uo person was «ver more 
bashful in asking favours, than myself. Indeed, I have 
always considered it as more pleasing, to an honest mind to 
give, than to receive a favour; but an unexpected affliction 
in my family, obliges me to solicit your assistance, by the 
* loan of about 200 dollars, for six months ; but on this con- 
dition, that you can spare it without hurting yourself ; for I 
would by no means choose that my. friend should suffer in 
Ma present circumstances in order to oblige me. Indeed, 
Sir, I was some days engaged amongst my acquaintance 
to raise the money, before I could prevail with myself to 
ask it from you :'ETor indeed would I have now done it, were 
I not morally certain of paying it at the time promised. 
I hope this wilr not give any offence, and, as I said before, 
if it be any way inconvenient, let me beg that you will re- 
fuse it 

Respectfully yours* . 

LETTER XXV. 

The Answer. 
Pear Sir, 

I COULD not hesitate one momeift in answering your 
letter ; and had I known that my worthy friend had beea 
in want of the sum mentioned, his unaffected modesty 
should not have been put to the blush by suffering him to 
ask it :£ttfo, Sir, the offer should have come from myself. 
However, the sum is sent by the bearer ; but let me beg, 
that if you consider me really your friend, that you will suit 
the payment to your own circumstances* without being con- 
fined to a particular time ; and' not only so, but that you 
will likewise command my assistance *in every thing else 
wherein I can serve you. But lest you think me strictly for- 
mal, I have hereby given you leave to draw on me to the 
amount of five hundred dollars, or for any less sum, to fee 
paid as is most suitable to your circumstances. »• 

I am, Sir, 

Your sincere frjeQ^ 



setter xxyl 

J^om Tradesman to u Wholesale Seller, to delay Pay* 

merit of a sum of Money . 
Sir, < - ' 

MY note to you will be payable in ten days, and I am 

sorry to inform you, that although 1 have considerable auras 

in good hands, yet none of them are due these three weeks, 

which is all the time I require. It is a favour I never asked 

of any one till this* moment, and I hope* for the future 

not to have occasion to repeat it*. I am really distressed 

fbr your answer ; but as a proof of my sincerity, have seni 

enclosed, three notes, subscribed by persons well known to 

yourself, and although they exceed my debt, yet I have no* 

objection to your keeping them as security till due, Let me 

beg to hear from you as soon as this comes to hand,, which 

wijl greatly oblige '-'••. 

Your humble servant 



LETTER XXVH. 

The Answer. • 
Sir, _ * ■ 

IT was extremely fortunate for you, that your letter ar-. 
rived the day after it was -written, fbr I was to have paid 
your note away yesterday, and I coif Id not have had an oppor- 
tunity of recalling it in time to have served you. Indeed it 
was imprudent not to communicate the matter sooner, as 
your credit might jiave been greatly affected by such unne- 
cessary delay. However, I impute it to your unwillingness 
*to revealthe state of your affairs, and shall keep the note in 
my hands till your own becomes due, and for that purpose 
'have returned the others, not doubting but you n|U send me 
"the money at t the time .promised, which will greSry oblige; 

Your sincere well-wisher. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

-.:".•' - - ■ 

From a Servant of a Wholesale Dealer, 'to his Master-in 

Philadelphia, giving an mqeunt of his Qu$t&mer$ in the 

Country. 

I HAVE visited sfevetal.of the towns between this and 
Phflajjtaifftia, where many of your customers reside, and al- 
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though Ifoey complain much of the decay of trade, yet their 
payments And orders have been as well as could be reason- 
ably expected ; and indeed I think trade is beginning to re- 
vive. I have the pleasure to inform you, that in the places 
where I have been, there is not any appearance of failing ; 
and the people have been so well pleased with your goods 
and fair dealing, that I have obtained many new orders. I 
have likewise received a dividend of sixty cents in the dol- 
lar of the effects of Mr. Cambrick, the merchant in North- 
umberland, who failed last year, and there is still something 
remaining, so that upon the whole your loss will not* be so 
great as was at first expected. I have finished your business 
in this town, and set off to-morrow for Harrisburgh, where 
I shall expect to hear from you, if you have any thing par- 
ticular to transact before I return, and am, Sir, with uuty 
and respect, 

Tour obedient and faithful servant. 



LETTER XXIX. 

From a Country Shopkeeper to his Friend in Jfkw-Fork, 

~ desiring htm to send him some Goods. 
Sir, 

THAT friendship which we, contracted injrar youth* is 
not yet, I hone, abated, although Providence has placed us 
many miles distant from each other. 1 have heard of your 
success in trade, and it is with pleasure I assure you that I 
am comfortably settled here. But you know that our returns 
are slow, and profits small, and . therefore, however wil- 
ling, I am not iifcircumstances sufficient to defray the exr 
pense of a journey to New- York, in order to purchase goods 
at the best hand ; which has been attended with considera- 
ble loss. Relying therefore, oa your former friendship, I 
have presumed to solicit your assistance, to purchase, from 
time to time, what goods I may happen to want; for which a 
draft' shall be remitted oA delivery. At present, I have only- 
sent for a few articles, as you will see by the enclosed order, 
I doubt not of ytfur getting them as good and as cheap as 
possible; and if there be any thing I can do to serve you 
in this part of the country, you may depend on its being 
executed with the utmost fioelity and despatch. 

I am, Sir, 

Your sincere friend. 
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LETTER XXX. - 

f 

Ihe Answer. 

YOURS I received and am -extremely ^glad to-hear of 

Cmr being so ■comfortably situated. There is a pleasure in 
©king back to those youthful days we spent together in 
harmless amusements, and it gives me^great pleasure to think 
that I have it in my power to be -any way of servioe to : my 
friend. The goods you ordered are sent by the schooner 
Neptune, cAptain HudsonjiotbeAareof Mr. Trueman r Lan- 
aingbncg. THey are as good and as cheap as any to be had, 
and I hoj>e you will he a considerable gainer. W ith respect 
to your kind proffer of service,, I heartily thank you, and 
shall, as occasion requires* trouble you with something of 
that nature. In the, mean time be sure to command me in 
,every thing whepeio I can >serve you, as it will give the 
greatest pleasure to your sincere-friend. 
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ffroma Country Shopkeeper, to « Dealer in Philadelpkdt, 

cwnfledmngrfthelmdmssj)flm Goods. 
fflr, 

" WHEN I first begao to correspond with you; it was 
Biy fixed resolution to act with integrity and honour, ex- 
pecting the same in return. I must, indeed, confess that the 
goods you sent me for some time were as good ad. any i 
could purchase from another, and so far I had not any rea- 
son to complain. But now the <%se is quite different. The 
-two last parcels are tft> bad, that I dare wot offer them to my 
customers. From what, Sir, does this proceed ? Have I ever 
been deficient in my payments? No, you cannot accuse me 
with any thing of that nature, i am therefore obliged to feel! 
you, that unless you send me others if* their room, I must 
«itlier withdraw my correspondence, or shut up my shop. 
•Jjou may choose which you please; -and Pet me beg to have 
your answer by return of post, as I am in immediate want 
<pf these goods; and in danger of losing my customers by a 
#elay. In so doing you will oblige < 

Your well-wisher* 
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"JtRe Astswer. 
Sir, - * - ' 

I RECEIVED yours, and am^wemefy^orry tehear 
that the goods sent yoa are «o bad. 1 know I had some 
such in «*y ware-house, bat was determined to sell them at 
a low rate, without ever thinking of their being 4ent to any 
of my customers, particularly so valuable a co-respondent 
«s yourself. By some mistake* my clerks have inadvertent- 
ly sent them, for which I am extremely stffiry ; but in order 
to make you amends, I have sent by this day's wagon those 
which I had originally intended lor you, at my own expense* 
I hope you will excuse this, and be assured you shall never 
be served in such a manner for the future. 

1 am, Sir, Your 'humble servant. 



LETTER KXXIIL , 
From a Tenant to & Landlord, excusing today of ¥aymnt. 

I HAVE been your tenant above ten years in the house 
~where I* now live, and you know I have never failed to pay 
«ny rent quarterly, when due. At jireient I am extremely 
sorry to inform you, that from a variety of losses and disap- 
pointments, I am under the necessity of begging that you 
will indulge me one quarter loqgtr. By that time I hope to 
have it in my power to answer your justvdemand, ana the 
favour shall ever be gradefitlly acknowledged, by 

Your obedient taunbfc servant. 



LfiTT&ft XXXIV. 

The Answer. . 

'Si* , 

IT was never my intention to oppress you* 1 have had 
long trial of your honesty, and therefore you may rest per- 
fectly satisfied concerning your present request. No de- 
jnaftd shall be made by ine upon vou for rent, until it suite 
you to pay it ; fi>r I am well convinced you will not keep it 
Irom-ine any longer. I am jours sincerely. 



< 
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LETTER XXXV. 

From a Country Farmer on a similar occasion, 
Honoured Sip, ' . ' " * 

I AM extremely sorry, thai through i^vCriety of unfore- 
seen accidents, I am obliged to write to you on such a sub- 
ject as this. The season last year was bad, but I was ena^ 
bled to pay you. Thfe has turned out much worse, and it 
being so long before we could get the grain home, it is not 
yet fit to be sold. I only beg yo\jr patience for about two 
months longer, when I hope to pay you faithfully, and with 
gratitude. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant* 

LETTER XXXVL 

The Answer* 

Mr. Clover, 

I HOPE from the whole of my conduct ever since you 
first beearae my tenant, that you cannot have any reason t# 
allege any thing against me. I never treated you with ri- 
gour, as I always considered you an industrious honest man. 
Make yourself perfectly easy concerning the payment of 
your rent, till I come, to the cnuntrv next month, and if 
things are as you represent them (and I doubt not but they 
are) you may be assured of every reasonable indulgence. 
/ I am yours. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

Letter from Dr. Franklin to Ms Friend A» B. containing 

Useful Hints to Young Tradesmen. 
Bear Sir, - 

AS you have desired it of me, I write the following : 
hints, which have been of service to me, and may, if observ- 
ed, be so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten 
shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or sits idle 
one half of that day, though he spends but six pence during 
his diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only 
expense 5 he has really spent, «r rather thrown away five 
shillings besides^ 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money 
lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the interest; or 
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so much aa I can make of ft during that time; this mounts 
to a considerable sum where a man his good and large ere* 
dit, and makes good use of it. , 

Remember that money is <rf * prolific generating nature. 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and so on. Five shillings turned is tux; turned again, it is 
seven and three-pence ; and «o on tilL it becomes an hun- 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more it produces 
every turning, so that the prdfits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to 
the thousandth generation. He that murders a dollar, de- 
stroys 411 that it, might have produced, even scores of 
pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year, is but a groat a dav. 
For this little sum, which may be daily WtfSted either m 
time or expense, unperceived, a man of credit may on his 
own security, have the constant possession and use of an 
hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an 
industrious man, produces great advantages. 

Remember this $4fcj& " The good paymaster is lord of 
another man's purser^Ke that is known to pay punctually 
and exactly at the time he promises, may at any time, and 
on any occasion, raise all. the money his friends ean spare. 
This is sometimes of great use. Alter industry and fruga- 
lity, nothing contributes more to the raising of a young 
man in the world, than punctuality and justice in all hit 
dealings; therefore never keep borrowed money an hour 
beyond the time you promised, lest a disappointment shut 
up your -friend's purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions, that affect a man's credit, are 
to be regarded. 'Jhe sound of a hammer at five in the- 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
easy six months longer ^ but if he see you at the billiard ta- 
ble, or hear your voice at a tavern, when you should be at 
work, he sends for his money the next day, demands it be- 
fore he can receive it in a lump. 

It shews, besides, that you are* mindful of what you owe; 
it maizes you appear a careful as well as an honest man, and 
that still increased your credit. 

Beware of thinking all j our own that you possess, and of 
living accordingly. It is_a~mistake that many people who 
have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an exact ac- 
count for some time, both of your expenses and your in- 
come. If you take the pains at first to mention particulars, 
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it will have this good effect j yon will discover how won- 
. derfullv small trifling expenses amount up to large sums, 
and will discern what might have been, arid may for the 
future be saved, without, occasioning arty great inconve- 
nience. • " 
v In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to market > It depends chiefly on these two words, 
industry nnd frugality j that is, neither waste time nor mo- 
ney, but make the best use of both. Without industry and 
frugality nothing will do, and with them every thing. He 
that gets all he can honestly, and saves all begets (necessa- 
ry expenses excepted) will certainly become ricA^-if that 
Being who governs the world, to whom all should look for a 
blessing on their honest endeavours* doth not m Us wise 
providence, otherwise determine 
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fJiRT II. 

LETTERS ON LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND 

MARRIAGE. 



LETTER I. 

From a Young Gentleman to a Young Lady, with whom fcfc 

is in Love. 

Madam, 

I HAVE three times attempted to giro yon a verbrit 
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pression made on it by your many amiable accomplishments, 
my happiness in this world, will in a great measure depend 
on your answer, I am not precipitate, Madam, nor would 
I desire your hand, if your heart did not accompany it. My 
circumstances are independent, and my character hitherto 
unblemished, of which you shall hare the most undoubted 
proof. You have already seen some of my relations at your 
aunt's, in Sixth^street, particulartymy mother, with whom I 
»ow live. Your aunt will inform you concerning our fami- 
ly, anor if it be to your satisfaction, I shall not only consi- 
der myself as extremely happy, but shall also malce it the 
principal study of my future life, to spend my days in the 
company of her whom I prefer to all others in the world. I 
shall wait for your answer with the utmost impatience, and 
am, . Madam, your real admirer. 
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LETTER II. 

The Young Xiady's Answer. 
SI*, - • , • -• . 

I RECEIVED your* latter* last night, and as it is on a 

subject I bad .not' yet any thoughts of, you will not wonder 
when £ tell you I was a good deal surprised. Although I 
have seen you at different times, yet I bad not the most dis- 
tant thoughts of your making proposals of such a nature. 
Those of your Sex have often- asserted, that we are fond of 
flattery, and like mightily to be pleased : I shall therefore 
suppose it true, and excuse yon for those encomiums bestow- 
ed on me in your letter; but am afraid, was I td comply 
with yeUr*proposals,,yw wuhf -s/wm beeonvin^ed. thafc the 
charms you mention, and seem to value so much, are merely 
exteriour appearances, which K )ike.the summer's, flower* will 
very soon fifcde, and all those mighty profe'ssioiis of low, 
will end at last either in indifference, or, which is worse, 
disgust. You desire me to inquire of my aunt concerning 
your. character. You must excuse me, when I tell you, that 
I am obliged to decline making any such inquiry. How- 
ever, as your behaviour, when in 'company, was always 
agreesfble, I shall treat you with as much respect *s is con- 
sistent with proper decorum; My wbrth^ guardian, Mr. 
Melville, is now at his seat near Bristol, and his conduct to 
me has been so much like that of a parent, that I dont 
choose to take oae step in an affair of such importance, 
without his consent ana approbation. There is aaappear- 
aj*ee of sincerity runs: through youn letter ?. but there is one 
particular to which I have a very strong objection, which is 
this : You say- that you live along with your mother^ y*t you 
don't say* that you huve either? communicated-' your senti- 
ments to her or your other relations. I must freely and 
honestly tell you, that as I would tiot disoblige my own re- 
lations, so neither would I, on any confederation, admit of 
any ad uresse* contrary to therinctinatbn of your& If you 
can clear up this to my satisfaction, I shall send you a more 
explicit 4nsr\*er, an4 am, Sir, Your hum&k servant 

LETTER TIL 

The Young Gentleman's Jlnsuwr f q the aheve. , . 
Dear Miss, s . 

I RETURN ym aihoiisflad/tbanksiiar. your, letter, and 
it is with the greatest, pleasure* that I tan clear up to your 
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satisfaction the matter you doubted of* Before I wrote to 
you, I communicated the afikir to my two cousins ; but had 
not courage enough to mention it to my mother ; however, 
that is now over, and nothing, she says, would give her great- 
er pleasure than to see me married to a young lady of your 
amiable character: Nay, so far is she from having any ob- 
jections, that she would have waited on you as the bearer of 
this, had I not persuaded her against it, as she has been 
these three days afflicted withr a severe cold, and I was 
afraid that if she had ventured abroad so soon, it might be 
attended with dangerous consequences. But to convince 
you 6f my sincerity, «he has sent the enclosed, written with 
her own hand ; and whatever may be the contents, I solemn* 
\y assure you that I am totally ignorant, except that she told 
me it was in approbation of my suit. If yon will give me 
leave to wait on you, I shall then be able to explain things 
more particularly. I am, dear Madam, 

Your real lover; 



LETTER IV. 

Firdm the Young Gentleman's Mother, to the Young Lady,. 

Dew Miss, 

IF you find any thirfg/in these lines improperly writ- 
ten, you will candidly excuse it, as coming from the hands 
of a parent, in behalf of an only, beloved and dutiful son. 

My dear Charles has told me, that you have made such 
an impression on him, that he knows not how to be happy i» 
any one else ; and it gives me great happiness to find that 
he has placed his affections on so worthy an object. Indeed 
it has b<sen my principal study to instruct him in the princi- 
ple* of our holy religion : well knowing that those who do 
not fear God, will never pay any regard to domestic dutieS* 
His fattier died when his son was only ten months old, and 
being deprived of the parent, all my consolation was that I 
had his image left in the son. I nursed him with 4 all the ten- 
derness possible, and even taught him to read and write* 
When he was of proper age I seut him to a boarding-school, 
and afterwards to tne university. Whilst he" was prose* 
cuting his studies, I was. constantly employed in recom- 
mending him to the care of that God whose eyes behold all 
his creatures, and will reward and panish according to their 
merit Ever since his return from the university, he hast qw 

E 
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sided constantly with me, and his conduct to ever; one with 
whom he had any connexions, has been; equal to my wishes. 
At present, my dear Miss, I am in a- very sickly condition, 
and although 1 have concealed it from him, yet in all human 
probability, my time in this world will not be long. Excuse 
the indulgent partiality of a mother* when I tell you, that it 
is my real opinion you can never place your affections on a 
more worthy young .man than my son. He is endowed with- 
more real worth, than thousands of others whom I have 
known ; and I have been told of instances of his benevo- 
lence which he. has industriously concealed. I have only to 
add further, that the only worldly consideration now upon 
my mind, is to see him ppoperly married, and then my whole 
attention shall. be fixed on that place, where I hope to .enjoy 
eternal felicity. 

I am, dear Miss, your sincere well-wisher. 

LETTER V. 

a 

The Young Lady's Answer. 
Madam, 

I CANNOT but excuse the fondness of a tfcpder mother 
for her only child. Before I received yours, f had heard an 
account of your unaffected piety, and the many accomplish- 
ments of your son ; so that I w&smo way surprised at what 
you said concerning him. I do assure you, Madam, that I 
would prefer an alliance with you before even nobility itself, 
and I think it must be my own fault if ever I repent catling 
you mother. I was going to say, that you. had known but 
few pleasures in this life to be deprived of your* husband so 
soon, and the rest of your life spent under so many infirmi- 
ties : But your letter convinces me that you have folt more 
real pleasure in the practice of virtue, and resignation to. the 
Divine Will, than ever can be had in any, nay, even the 
greatest temporal enjoyments^ I have sent, enclosed, a few 
fines to your son, to which I refer you for a more^expiicit 
answer, and am, Madam, &x» 
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LETTER VI. 

» 

The Young Lady's Answer to her Lover. 
Sir, ' -, ■* 

I RECEIVED yours, together with one enclosed from 
y^ur mother,, and -congratulate you on the happiness ypa 
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have had in being brought up under so pious, so indulgent a 
parent. I hope that* her conduct will be a pattern for yott 
to copy after, in the whole of your future life ; it is virtue 
alonei Sir, which can make you happy. With respect to my- 
self, I freely acknowledge that I have not at present -any 
reason to reject your offer, although I cannot give a positive 
answer until I have first consulted with my guardian. Mon- 
day next, I set out for his seat, from whence you may ex- 
pect to hear from me as soon as possible, and am, , 

Your sincere well-wisher. 



LETTER VII. 

From the same. 
Sir, ' 

IN my last I told you that you should hear from me a* 
soon as possible, and therefore tnow sVt down to fulfil my 
promise. I communicated your proposal to Mr. Melville; 
who, after he had written to, his correspondent in Philadel- 
phia, gave me the following/answer : 

*Miss, I have enquired concerning the young gentleman, 
and the information I have received is such, that 1 not only 
approve of yourchoice, but must also confess, that if I did 
not do every thing in my power to forward your union, I 
should be acting contrary to the request of your father when 
he lay on his death-bed ryou may communicate this to your 
lover as soon as you please ', and may eve,ry happiness at- 
tend you both in time and eternity." 

And now, Sir, have 1 not told y\>u enough? Some might 
think too much ; but I am determined to begin with as much 
sincerity as I could wish to practise if standing in the pre- 
sence of my Maker. To expect the same from you is rea- 
sonable ; I look for it, and shall be very unhappy if disap- 
pointed. But I will hope the best, and dfoubt not but "the 
religious education bestowed on you, by your worthy mo- 
ther, will operate on the whote of your future conduct in 
life. You may, therefore, lay aside the tedious formality of 
courtship, and write to me as one with whom you mean to 
spend your time in this world. 

Ever Since my arrival here, my time has been spent in 
visiting, solus, the woods, the fields, the cottages, meditating 
on the unbounded goodness of the Almighty Creator. How 
infinite is his wisdom ! how unbounded is his liberality ! 
Every thing in nature cotispires to exalt hi* praise, agd ao 
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knowledge with gratitude their dependence on him. But I 
will not tire you with such a dull description of real beau- 
ties. Present ray sincere respects to your worthy mother. 
X hope she gets the better of her disorder ; and be assured 
thai I am 

Yours and hers with the greatest affection. 

« 

LETTER VIII. 

The Young Gentleman's Answer* 
JKy Dear Angel, 

IS there any medium between pleasure and pain ? Can 
mourning and mirth be reconciled ? Will my dear charmer 
believe, that whilst I was reading her letter with the greatest 
pleasure, I was shedding tears for an affectionate parent \ 
Thus Divine Pro vidence thinks proper to mix some gall with 
our portion in life. It is impossible for me to describe the 
Variety of passions struggling in my breast Ten thousand 
blessings on my charmer on the*one hand, and as many tears 
to a beloved parent on the other. I conceived a notion of 
two impossibilities ; one of which I am obliged to struggle 
with ; tke other, thanks to yeu, is over. I thought I could noi 
five without my dear and honoured mother, nor enjoy on* 
moment's comfort unless I could call you mine; but now I 
am obliged to submit to the one, whilst I have the pleasing 
prospect of being in possession of the. other. Will my dear 
sympthise with me, or will she bear with human passions? 
And although all my hopes of temporal happiness is centered 
in you, yet I doubt not but you will excuse my shedding of 
tears over the remains of a dear parent, which 1 am going to 
commit to the tomb. My dear creature, were it possible for 
jne to describe the many virtues of that worthy woman, 
who is now no more, you would draw a veil over the parti- 
ality of filial duty. Her last words were these: w My dear 
child, I am how going to pay that debt imposed on the 
whole human race, in consequence of our first parents' dis- 
obedience. You know what instructions I have given you 
from time to time ; and let me be§ of you to adhere to 
them so far as they are consistent with the will of God, re- 
vealed in his worci. May you be happy in the possession 
of that young lady on whom you have placed your affec- 
tions ; but, may you and she remember, that real happiness, 
1st not te be iouad in this world ; and you must consider 
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your life here as merely a state of probation. To the Al- 
mighty God I recommend you.** 

She was going on when the thread of life was broken, and 
she ceased to be any more. Such was the last end of my 
dear mother, whose remains are to be interred this evening, 
and as soon as I can settle every thing with her executors, 
I will, as it were, fly to meet you. God grant that our hap- 
piness in this life may be conducive towards promoting our 
everlasting felicity hereafter. I am, as before, 

Yours while life remains. 



LETTER IX. 

From the Lady after marriage, to ker Cousin unmarried. 

Dear Cousin, 

I HAVE now changed my name, and, instead of liber- 
ty must subscribe wife. What an awkward expression ! say 
some— -How pleasing f say others. But let that be as it may, 
I have been married io my dear Charles these three months, 
and I can freely acknowledge that I never knew happiness 
till now. To have a real friend to whom I can communi- 
cate my secrets, and who, on all occasions, is ready to sym- 
pathise with me, is what I never, experienced before. All 
these benefits, my dear cousin, I have met with in my be- 
loved buaband. His principal care seems to be to do every 
thing possible to please me ? and is there not something called 
duty incumbent on me ? Perhaps you will laugh at the word 
duty* and say that it imports something like slavery; bit 
nothing is more false; for even the life. of a servant is as 
pleasant as any other, when he obeys from motives of love 
instead of fear. For my own part, my dear, I cannot Bay 
that I am unwilling to he obedient, and yet I aw mi com^ 
manded to be so by my husband. You have often spoke 
contemptuously of the marriage state, and I believe your 
reasons? were, that mogtef those, whom you knew were uijr 
happy ; but that is an erroneous way of judging. It was &&- 
♦signed by the Almighty, that man and woman should live 
together in a sfiate. of society, that they should become mu- 
tual helps to each other ; and if tbey are blessed with chil- 
dren^ to assist each ^ther in giving them a virtubus educa- 
tion. Let me therefore beg that my dear cousin will no 
longer despise that state for which she was designed, and 
which is calculated to make her happy. But then, my dear, 
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there are two sorts of men you must studiously avoid, I 
mean Misers and Rakes. The first will take every oppor- 
tunity of abridging your necessary expenses, and the second 
will leave you nothing for a subsisteoce. The first, by his 
penuriousriess, will cause you to suffer -from imaginary 
wants; the second by his prodigality, will make you a real 
beggar. But your own good sense will point out the pro- 
priety of what I have mentioned. Let me bee that you will 
come and spend a few weeks with us; and if you have any 
taste for meal and domestic Jife, I doubt not but that you 
will be*pleased. I am your affectionate Cousin. 

LETTER X. 

From a Young Merchant in Philadelphia, to a Widow Lady 

in the Country* 
Madam, 

EVER since I saw you at York-town, when I was on my 
return from a journey on business, my mind has been conti- 
nually ruminating on your many accomplishments. And al- 
though it is possible this may be rejected, yet I can no lon- 
ger conceal a passion which has preyed upon my spirits 
these six weeks. I have been settled in business about 
three years ; my success has been equal to my expectations, 
and jS likewise increasing. My family is respectable though 
tfotVich; and as to the disparity of our ages, a few years 
will not make any difference, where the affections are placed 
orf so lovely an object. I can only say, Madam, thai I pre- 
jfer you to all the young ladies I have seen, and if business 
continue to increase, I shall be greatly in want of .one of 

iour prudence, to manage my domestic affairs. Be assured, 
ladain, that whatever time I can spare from the necessary 
duties of my profession, shall be devoted to your company, 
and every endeavour used to make your life both agreeable 
and happy. As you have relations here, they will give you 
every necessary information concerning my character and 
circumstances, although I have not the pleasure of being 
known to them. If you will favour me with an answer to this., 
it will ever be esteemed as a particular favour, and acknow- 
ledged with the sheerest respect, by 

Your real admirer; 
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LETTER XI. 

ITie Lady's Xreffer to her Brother, concerning the above. 
Bear Brother, 

YOU know Aat in all affairs of importance, I hare con- 
stantly acted by your advice, as 1 am still determined to do; 
and therefore have sent you enclosed the copy of a letter 
which I received by the post from a young gentleman whom 
I had accidently seen at York-town. His behaviour here 
was polite without affectation, and an air of sincerity ap- 
peared in all he said. With respect to the subject he writes 
of, I will give you my own thoughts, and delay sendtagaa 
answer until I have had your opinion. , 

I am at least a dozen years older than him, and possibly 
love contracted where there is such difference, in the agea 
of the parties, may terminate in want of respect on one side, 
and jealousy on the other. However, I have no objections 
at present against* entering, into the 'marriage state, as I 
would wish, as I advance in years, to have a friend tawhom 
I might at all times be able to open my mind with freedom, 
and who would treat me with "that tenderness which my 
sex entitles me to. I have been a widow six years, and 
whatever others may say, I have found it attended with 
many inconveniences, and far from the pleasing life many 
are ready to imagine. But after all, I wiir be directed by 
ybii, as my only real friend to whom I can apply ; it you 
think proper you may inquire, and when I hear from you, I 
will send him an answer. 

I am your affectionate Sister. m 

LETTER XJEL 

The Brother's •Answer. 
Dear Sister, 

I AM glad to perceive your prudence in not being over 
hasty in an affair of so great importance, and upon which 
your happiness or misery in this world will inevitably de- 
pend. Your reasons against remaining any longer in a state 
of widowhood, are what I much approve of, ana it will give 
me great pleasure to promote your interest and happiness, 
as far as I am able* I have inquired concerning Mr. More- 
ton, and every one gives him an excellent character. I have 
likewise conversed with hjm, and find he is a very sensible 
young man* A* to your disparity of age, 1 do not think ft 
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has any great weight i and upon the whole, I have but one 
reason against jour union, and that is* that there is nothing 
more precarious than commerce', and the merchant who to- 
day has unlimited ^credit, may be to-morrow in the Gazette. 
I do not urge this in order to prevent your happiness ; but 
only, that whilst you are free, you may take such measures 
a 9 4 secure .» sUfLiencj a£ai Jt the wW I would by no 
means dissuade you from complying with his request, as he 
seems every way worthy of your cnofce, and I really think 
it may be fot your mutual happiness. These, dear sister, 
are my sentiments concerning this affair, but remember I 
leave it entirely to yourself, not doubting but ypu will pro- 
ceed with the same prudence you have begun-. 

* I am your affectionate Brother. 
P. A I would advise you to write to the Young Gentle* 
man as $oon as possible. 
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From the Lady to Mr. Moreton. 
Sir, 

I RECEIVED your letter, and my reason for delaying 
an answer was, that I wanted, first to consult my brother, 
whose opinion I had by the post yesterday. I freely acknow- 
ledge that you are far from being disagreeable, and the ad- 
vantages on your part with resjpect to accomplishments are, I 
tfiink, supenour to those on mine. But these are but small 
matters when compared \^ith what is absolutety necessary 
t5 make the marriage . state happy-— I mean an union of 
minds. Neither of us have iiad many opportunities of con- 
versing together, and when we had, you did not mention any 
thing of this. I have no objections against marrying, were 
I assured of being no worse than at present ; but there ifr 
such a variety of unforeseen accident^ daily happenin^ra 
the world, and all conspiring together to promote dissen- 
tioiis in families, that we can never be too careful how we 
fix our choice. I shall not, Sir, from what I have seen of 
your behaviour, and heard of your character, make any ob- 
jections against yoflr request ; but 1 confess, I am afraid you 
kave been rather too precipitate in- your Choice ; although 
my person may have engaged your attention, yet lam afraid 
at I tnbse charms you se much extol are not sufficient to keep 
you loyal to the marriage vow. But I will hope the best, 
and take' you at your word, nor give my hand to arty -other 
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but you. In the mean time I shall be glad to hear that you 
continue your visits to my brother :— You will find him, I 
believe, a worthy person, and one who is much esteemed by 
all who know him. I have now given you leave to write a& 
often as you please, as 1 hope all your letters will be agree- 
able ; and as for the time to be fixed for any thing else, I 
shall leave it entirely to be settled by yourself and my bro* 
ther, and am, dear Sir, Yours sincerely. 



LETTER XIV. 

[The six following letters are genuine, and passed between a Gentle^ 
man and Lady in. England, some time ago, but were not published 
till lately.] 

From the Gentleman. 

Jfadam, 

IT was a' question among the Stoics, whether the whole 
of human life afforded most pleasure or pain ? For my own 

f>art, I have always wished to consider things in the fairest 
ight, but I often find my resolution weakened ; and when 
I think to act the philosopher, I feel myself nothing but a 
tnan. When my late wife died, about two years ago, I pro- 
posed to make the tour of England, that by mixing with 
strangers, my thoughts might be led from fruitless reflec- 
tions on the loss I had sustained: A loss which ntme but 
myself knew. It is true, it has been so far successful, that 
it has taught me two things : firat, resignation to the will of 
Heaven; and, secondly, that I am still unhappy, in the 
want of a female partner. The agreeable company at the 
.house of your worthy brother, induced me to spend more 
time in York, than I at first intended ; nor did i know, un- 
til I had proceeded some miles, that I should be obliged 
once more to return. In short, Madam, I am a second time 
in love ; and although you may be disposed to laugh, yet I 
assure you, that I am in real earnest, and your own dear self 
is^he object But perhaps you will ask, How happens all this? 
I an^er, that I cannot tell how it happens. But I am real- 
ly fond of domestic life, and am once more resolved to alter 
my condition. I cannot flatter, and I think both you and I 
have lived long enough to judge for ourselves. There was 
Something pleased me much in the prudent manner you 
conduct the affairs of your brother's house ; but as he is on 
the point of being married, that employ met will ce**e when 
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the other event takes place. I did not hear that you were, 
engaged by promise to any other ; and as you have heard 
something concerning my family, character, and circumstan- 
ces, you are more able to judge whether my present propo- 
sal is for your interest. In case you have any objection to 
my having children, I can onlysay, that they will be easily 
answered, I have told you ^before, that I have only two 
young daughters, now at boarding school, and I have settled 
each of their marriage portions* and the remainder is entire- 
ly for myself; and without being any real prejudice to my 
children, is more than sufficient for us both. As to the com- 
mon objection against being a step-mother, I think it may be 
easily answered, when I tell you, that my children will treat 
you with all manner of respect. I do not imagine you can 
esteem me the worse for loving my children ; I -have too 
good an opinion of you to think so ; and as for the odious 
appellations usually thrown out against step-mothers, they 
can only be considered, by a lady of your sensibility, as the 
effect of prejudice, operating upon vulgar minds, occasioned 
by the conduct of some inhuman wretches, who are a dis- 
grace to society, and who would have acted in the same 
maaner, had they been placed in-any other station in life. 
Your own good sense will point out <to you the propriety of 
what I say. From what I nave written, you will be able to 
judge, whether or not the proposals I have now made, are 
apparently for your real advantage. All that 1 desire, is to 
live in amity and friendship with the woman on whom I have 
placed my affections, as long as I am in the world. Every 
thing in my power will be exerted to make you happy as 
possible, as I think, if I am not mistaken, every part of your 
conduct will entitle you to deserve it. I hope you will not 
defer sending me an answer, as I shall wait for it with the 
utmost impatience. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours sincerely and affectionately. 



I LETTER XV. * 

\ Thp Lady's Answer. 

Sir, 

I "HAVE just received your letter, and for my own part 
must say, that you have acted the philosopher extremely 
well. I thought that love letters had not usually been ex- 
tracted from Seneca or Epictetus*; bat why do I wonder, 
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when evjen a lady,.new atf ve, went through the drudgery of 
learning the Greek language, in order to acquire the noneur 
of being the translator of the latter. However, she has got 
far enough, and I have not any intention of following- her, 
but shall consider my lover's philosophical letter.. 

Whilst you remained at our. house, I must acknowledge 
that jour company was agreeable; and: our assiduity to 
please, arose from & consciousness of your merit as a gen* 
tleman* although at that time, neither my brother, nor my* 
self, had the most distant thoughts of ever hearing' such $ 
proposal as your letter contains* It is our common, practice - 
to entertain strangers in the same manner we* aid you, 
which is consistent with old English hospitality, 'and some- 
thing like the conduct of the ancient Patriarchs. 

The proposal which you. have sent, me, is of .too serious a 
nature to be treated lightl y r it requires to be considered, 
with the greatest attention ; especially, as a wrong step of 
that sort, not only destroys all hopes of temporal happiness, 
tyut, what is infinitely worse, often endangers that which is 
eternal. I doubt not but you have sejen many fatal instances' 
of this melancholy truth, vis&» That those who were bound by 
the most solemn engagements to go hand in hand, through 
affluence and poverty, have often prevented the one, and 
hastened those afflictions inseparably connected with the 
other. The consideration of those things, presents us with 
a glaring proof of the corruption; of human nature in gene- 
ral, and particularly in its most desirable state, pretended 
Conjugal Felicity* The causes from which unhappiness 
arises in families, are various; and, although 1 never was * 
wi fe, yet I have seen, many fatal instances of their pernicious 
effects. You yourself seem to. be aware of this, in the objec- 
tions stated in your letter ; and although I have convincing 
proofs that youi; circumstances are consistent withyour re- 
presentation of them* yet the second objection is not so easily 
answered, nor indeed have you done it to my satisfaction* 
Your answers to the common objections made against step* 
mothers, are altogether rational; they are what reason will 
at all times dictate, and prudence on every occasion require; 
but you will excuse me if I tell you sincerely, that even in 
the opinion, of the thinking part of the world, the life of a 
stepmother is far more disagreeable than you endeavour to 
'persuade me. All eyes are upon them, and even their vir- 
tues are often construed^ into faults. I acknowledge that it 
could never enter thj& mind of a rational creature, (I meaa 
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one who Is really so), that a woman should tyrannise over 
two or three orphans, for if o other reason save only that their 
mother was her husband's former wife. This would prove 
her guilty of three of the most odious crimes capable ^of be- 
ing committed in the conjugal state. First, inhumanity to 
the deceased mother ; secondly, cruelty to the surviving 
children; and, lastly, a total disrespect for her husband: for 
what woman would esteem the man, or what regard could 
she think he would have tor her children, if she did not treat 
or cause to be treated with tenderness, those who were born 
of a woman equally dear to him as herself. But you know, 
Sir, that we live in the world, and few, I believe, would 
choose to have their lives rendered unhappy, if they could 
possibly avoid it. Your character, circumstances, and ac- 
complishments, might entitle you to a much better wife than 
me; but I confess the above reasons weigh strongly in my 
mind against such a connection ; and unless they were an- 
swered more to my satisfaction than you have jet done, I 
should choose 'still to remain as I am. In the mean time I 
shall be glad at all times to hear from you, and am, . 

Your sincere well-wisher.. 



LETTER XVI. 

The Gentleman's Reply. 

I HAVE always thought, there is none more ready to 
condemn the conduct of other*, than those who are most 
guilty themselves, and of this your letter is a convincing 
proof. Do not be surprised, for I am really in earnest. You 
nave accused .me of acting the philosopher, whilst you seem 
much better acquainted with those sages than myself. But 
pray, Madam, is it any great fault to write a love letter in 
a serious strain ? Or should every thing on that subject be 
only a jumble of incoherent nonsense ? Should the lover di- 
vest himself of the man, and because he prefers a woman to 
the rest of her sex, must he act the part of a fool to obtain 
her? I dare venture to say you will answer in the negative. 
Your letter contains so many prudential reasons for refu- 
sing my offers, that I should be stupid indeed if I did not 
consider them as the result of a well informed judgment. 
Alt the objections I have against them is, that they appear 
teq much grounded on popular censure* I believe you are 
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well acquainted with the worlt), and you know that the 
actions nave beea misrepresented; ana the most amiable 
racters traduced. Nor has this been confined to any 
single station in life; it has diffused itself through them 
and although its baneful influence has often rendered i 
cence miserable, yet the prudent will despise it with 
contempt it so justly merits. Virtue is its own rew 
alfcd happiness, " » * 



Deaf to Folly's call. 



Attends the music of the mind. 

Whilst a woman of your great good sense has the am 
of a good conscience in approbation of her conduct, hov 
significant must the envious censures of malice appear, v 
compared with real peace of mind* Indeed, I think 
have carried your objections against being a step-mo 
rather too far* and I think I shall not be guilty of blasphc 
when I call yoqr refluemeU of sentiment False Delic 
However, as 1 said before, I^ara really in earnest ; and 
have not formed an erroneous judgment, you are the • 
person I have jet conversed with, since I became a wido 
with whom I can live happy. And will you, Madam, b 
cruel as to remain obstinate in rejecting my suit? 1 do 
think it consistent with your good nature ; and althou 
think it is beneath a. generous mind to purchase a wife, 
I shall be willing to mako you a settlement equal to ; 
wishes, besides a sufficiency for your children, if we sh< 
be blessed with any. Your answer to this is impatie 
expected by , Your real admirer. 



LETTER XVH. 

From the Young Lady in Answer. 

I PEftUSED your letter, and begin to be afraid 1 1 
tampered with you too long, to conceal thereal sentinn 
of my mind from one so justly entitled to know them as 
are. My objections I assure you, Sir, were not the efte< 
levtfy, but arose from the most mature deliberation; 
would I, on any account, impose oa the man to whom 1 
tended to give my hand, and consequently my heart. '] 
would have been a crime, attended with more agrgrava 
circumstances than any which you have mentionedTand 
entitled to an excuse. Hypocrisy is the same, under w 
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ever character it appears ; and the person who is guilty of 
it in the smallest matter, will be equally so in the greatest. 
Your answer to my objections are altogether satisfactory, 
Mid tarn now convinced that I may be your wife, and at 
me same time at least a nominal mother to your children : 
I say nominal, for although I should on all occasions consi- 
der myself obliged to act with humanity to your children, 
as well as my own, yet I may still be named by the above 
appellation. However, as your person, company, and conver- 
sation were agreeable, and as your character stands unim- 
peached, I am almost inclined to try that life to which I 
have hitherto been a stranger. It is, I assure you, with dif- 
fidence, and if attended with any unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, may possibly be more -my fault than yours. We cannot 
foresee future events, and are therefore obliged to leave 
them to the direction of an unerring Providence. I shall 
therefore hot detain you any Imiger, but only to inform you, 
that my brother was married ye9;erday to Miss B— . May 
everyJnappiness attend them both in time and eternity! Tou 
will receive a letter enclosed from him, and maybe assured 
that I have not now anjr # objections against bein* connected 
with you for life. The time fixed for that period depends en- 
tirely on your own choice and appointment, and I' think you 
cannot reasonably desire more. All that I expect, nay, all 
that I desire, is only to be .treated consistently with the 

Professions you have already made. If so, I cannot fail of 
eing as happy as is consistent with the state of affairs in 
this world, and I do not look for miracles. ,As you will 
doubtless be much hurried before you set out for London, 
one letter will be sufficient until I see you; in the mean 
time (as the Jews say) may you rest content and happy. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XVIII. * 

» 

The Brother to the Gentleman. 

45ir, 

I KNOW not of any gentleman who ever yet honoured 

me with his company, for whom I have a greater regard 

than yourself, and the agreeable hours we have spent to- 

f ether cannot be equalled unless they are repeated. When 
read your first letter to raf sister, I considered your pro- 
posal ot marriage as the highest honour that possibly could 
be conferred on our family; and yet, without partiality, I 
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firmly believe, that the woman to whom you have paid your 
addresses, has merit equal to any in the world. She re- 
turned from the boarding school about ten years ago, during 
which tiftie she has superintended the affairs of my family, 
and conducted them with such prudence, as is seldom met 
with in one of her years. -Many offers have been made to her % 
by fox hunters in our neighbourhood, but their characters 
were so totally opposite to her sentiments, that she qfected 
them with the utmost disdain, although apparently advan- 
tageous. My sister, Sir, has much more refined notions, 
thfcn to pay any more regard to affluence than what would 
procure her an independent subsistence, and too great a re- 
gard to her conscience, to sacrifice her peace of mind to en- 
joy the greatest earthly grandeur. To use her own words, 
she considers riches as laying her under an additional obli-" 
gation to act for the good of her fellow creatures, as a faith* 
hil steward of that Almighty Being, who has declared that 
He will exact a strict account from his creatures in what 
manner they have used those gifts, which his unbounded li- 
berality has bestowed. Her leisure hours have been spent 
in reading, and when I have met with her in the garden, or 
the fields, she had constantly in her hand either "*Mil ton, 
Thompson, or Young, but most frequently her Bible. It 
may possibly occur to your thoughts, that what I have said in 
commendation of a beloved sister, arises from a fraternal af- 
fection : But I do assure you, Sir, that! could not help re- 
peating her many accomplishments, were you an utter 
stranger, and even a married man. A person destitute of 
virtue and sensibility might remain ignorant for ever of my 
sister's merits ; but to one of your worth, I doubt not but 
they will be estimated according to their real value* Light 
and darkness cannot dwell together ; nor can those of op- ~ 
posite tempers ever be happy; but where there is an intel- 
lectual, as well as a corporeat union, nothing in this life cafi 
interfere with their rational enjoyments. But I had almost 
Jforgot that I am writing to nne who is well acquainted with 
these things; nor should 1 have enlarged so much, had not 
I regarded your friendship and interest on the one hand, 
and my sister's happiness on the other. Yet, not to detain 
you longer, my consent for a happy union is not only at 
your service, but, as I said before, 1 shall consider it as a 
very happy event; and I have not the* least doubt of your 
ever repenting of your choice. I have heard that your secu- 
lar affairs call for your attendance in London ; when those 
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Are settled, I shall be glad to hear from you, and likewise of 

Cy sister and you being happily united. In the mean time 
ie is at my house, where yo« may freely correspond with 
her, and I am, 

, Your sincere well-wisher* 



# 



LETTEB XIX. 



From the Gentleman, after his Arrival in London, to the 

' Lady' in the Country. ^ 4 

My Dear, * * 

FOR so I must now caH'you, I arrived here last night, 
and embrace this first opportunity of writing. 

What a busy place is London f what a variety of strange 
Jaces, and continual hurry v of business ! * The citizens ac- 
quiring fortunes by trade, whilst the nobility and gentry 
are squandering away those estates left them by their an- 
cestors: But such has always been the conduct of mankind 
in trading nations. One sows, another reaps, whilst a third 
enjoys the fruits of their labour* For my own part, I am 
neither fond of gaiety nor solitude. In all things there is a 
medium, which ought to be preferred to extremes. A sod- 
den elevation to affluence or grandeur, and a sudden fall 
from either, are equally dangerous; the one 'too often 
plunges the person into all sorts of immorality, whilst the 
effect of the other is most commonly despair. I would 
choose to spend three months every year iu London, and 
the remainder in the country. This, in my opinion, is a 
more rational scheme than the presentmorte of continually 
hurrying from place to place, without ever relishing the 
pleasures of any. But 1 had almost forgotten to whom I 
am writing. • As soon as I have settled my affairs here, 
'Which will take up about three weeke, I intend going to 
Windsor to visit my daughters, at the boarding school, and 
from thence hasten to your brother's; when 1 hope, that 
union will take place, that must terminate only with our 
lives. I have employed my attorney to draw up articles of 
a jointure for you, and which I shall bring along with me, 
to be signed in the presence of your friends. I hope your 
brotlVer and his spouse are well. I received his excellent 
letter, and heartily thank him for the contents, 
w I am,, my dear, 

Yours sincerely and affectionately. 
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LETTER XX. 

Oit ?oue and friendship, from a Father to his Daughters* 
Dear Daughters, - • ._ * 

TFIE luxury and dissipation that prevails in genteel 
life, as it corrupts the heart in many respects, so it renders 
it incapable of warm, sincere, ana steady friendship. A 
happy choice of friends will be of the utmost consequence 
to you, as they will assist you hy their advice and good of- 
fices* But the immediate gratification, which friendship 
affords to a warm, open and ingenuous heart, is- of itself a 
sufficient motive to court it la the choice of your friends, 
have your principal regard to goodness of heart and fideli- 
ty. If they also possess taste and genius, that will still 
make them more agreeable and useful companions. Vouf 
have particular reason to place confidence in those who 
have shown, affection for you in your early days, when you 
were incapable of making them any return. This is an ob- 
ligation for which you cannot be too* grateful. If you have 
the good fortune to rateet with any who deserve the name of 
friends, unbosom yourself with the utmest confidence* It 
is one of the world's maxims never to trust any person with 
a secret, the discovery of which could give you any pain ; 
but it is the maxim of a* little mind and a cold heart, unless 
where it is the effect of frequent disappointments and bad 
usage. An open temper, if restrained bat by tolerable pru- 
dence, will iriake you on the whole, much happier than a re- 
served, suspicious one, although you may sometimes suffer 
by it Coldness and distrust, are the two certain conse- 
quences of age, and experience ; but they are. unpleasant 
feelings, and need not be anticipated before their time. 

But, however open you may be in talking of your affairs, 
never discover the secrets of one, friend to another. These 
are sacred deposits, which <to not belong to you, nor have 
you any 1 right to make use of them. 

There is another case in which I suspect it is proper to 
be secret, not so much from motives of prudence as delica- 
cy' \ I mean in love matters. Though a woman has no rea- 
son to be ashamed of an attachment to a man of merit, yet 
nature, whose authority is superiour to philosophy, has an- 
nexed a sense of shame ^o it It is ef en long before a wo* 
man of delicacv dares anrow to her own heart that she loves ; 
and when all toe subterfuges otingenuity to conceal it from 
herself, fail, she feels virieiitee done both to herself ar 
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her modesty. This* I should imagine, must.be always the 
case, where she is not sure of a return to her attachment. 
In such a situation, to lay the heart open to any person what- 
ever, dots not appear to me consistent with the perfection 
of female delicacy. But perhaps I am in the wrong. At 
the same time I must teil you, that in point of prudence, it 
concerns you to attend well to the consequence* of such a 
discovery, * These secrets, however important in your owii 
estimation, may appear very trifling to your friend,* who pos- 
sibly will not enter into your feelings, but may rather consi- 
der them as a subject of pleasantry. For this reason love 
secrets are of all others the worst kept But the consequen- 
ces to you may be very serious, as no man of spirit and deli- 
cacy ever valued a heart much hackneyed in the ways of 
love. If, therefore, you must hive a friend to pour outjrour 
heart to,be sure of her honour and secrecy. £et her hot be 
a married, woman, especially if she live happily with her 
husband. There are certain unguarded moments in which 
such a woman,, though the best and worthiest of her sex, 
ipay let hints escape, which, at other times, or to any other 
person than her husband she would be incapable of ; nor 
will a husband, irfthis case, feel himself under the same ob* 
ligations of secrecy and Honour, as if you had put your con- 
fidence originally in himself, especially on a subject which 
the world is apt to treat so lightly. 

If all other circumstances are equal, there are obvious ad- 
vantages in your making friends of your brothers and sis- 
ters. The ties of blood, and your being so much united -in 
one common interest, form an additional bond of union to 
your friendship. If your brothers should have the good for* 
tune to have hearts susceptible of friendship, to possess 
truth, honour, and delicacy of sentiment, they are the fittest 
and most unexceptionable confidants. By placing confi- 
dence in them,, you will receive every advantage which you 
could hope for from the friendship of men, without any of 
the inconveniences that attend such connexions with our 
sex. . 

Beware of making confidants of your servants. Dignity, 
not properly understood, very readily degenerates into prid%, 
which enters into no friendships, because it cannot bear an 
equal ; and is so~fcn6* of flattery as to grasp at it even from 
servants and dependents. The most intimate confidants, 
therefore, of proud people, are valet de chambres and wait- 
ing women* Show the utmost humanity to your servants ^ 
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make their situation as comfortable to them as possible : but 
if you make them yfcur confidants, you spoil tnero, and de- 
base yourselves. .. • • , 

Never allow any person, under the pretended sanction of 
friendship", to be so familiar as to lose a proper respect for 
you. Never allow them to teaze you on any subject that is 
disagreeable, or where you have once taken your resolution* 
Many will tell you, that this is inconsistent with the free- 
' dom which friendship allows ; bat a certain respect is m 
cessary in friendship as well as in love : without it, you 
may be Kked as a child, but never will be loved as an 
equal. The temper and disposition pf the heart, in your 
sex, make you enter more readily into friendships than men. 
Your natural propensity to it is so strong, that you often 
run into intimacies which yon soon have sufficient cause to 
repent of; and this makes your friendship so very fluctu- 
ating. 

Another great obstacle to the sincerity, as well as steadi- 
ness of your friendships/ is the great clashing of your inter- 
ests int the pursuit of love, ambition, or vanity. For these 
reasons, it would appear at first sight more eligible for you 
to contract your friendships with the men. Among other 
obvious advantages of an easy intercourse between the two 
sexes, it occasion^ an emulation and exertion in each to ex- 
cel and be agreeable :„ hence their respective excellencies are 
mutually communicated and blendecL As their interests in 
no degree interfere, there can be no foundation for jealousy 
or suspicion of rivalship. The friendship of a man for a wo- 
man, is always blended with a tenderness which he never 
feels for one of his own sex, everywhere love is in no degree 
concerned* Besides, we are conscious of a natural title you 
have to our protection and good offices ; and therefore we 
feel an additional obligation of honour to serve you, and to 
observe an inviolable secrecy, whenever you confide in as. 
But apply these observations with great caution. Thousands 
of women of the best- hearts and finest talents, have been 
ruined by men who have^ approached them, under the suspi- 
cious name of friendship. But, supposing a man to have 
the most undoubted honour, yet his friendship to a woman 
is so near a-kin to love, that, if she be very agreeable in her 
person, she will probably very soon find a ioter where she 
only wished to fitid a friend. Let me here, however, warn 
you of that weakness so common among vain women, the 
imagination, that every man who takes particular notice of 
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you is a lover. Nothing cari expose you more to ridicule 
than the taking up of a man on the suspicion of his being 
jour lover, who perhaps, never once thought of you in that 
view, an4 giving yourselves those- airs so cominom among 
silly woriien on such occasion^. I ata; &c. 



LETTER XXI. 

On the same Subject 
Dear Daughters, w 

THERE is a kind of unmeaning gallantry much prao 
tised by some men, which, if you have any discernment, you 
will really find very harmless. Men of this sort will attend 
~you to public places, and be useful to you by a number of 
little observances, which those -of a superiour class do not 
so well understand, or have not leisure to regard, or per* 
haps are too proud to submit to. Look oh the compliments 
of such men as words of course, which they repeat to every 
agreeable woman of their acquaintance. There is a fami- 
liarity they are apt to assume, which a proper dignity in 
your behaviour will be easily able to check. 

There is a different species of men, whom you may like 
as agreeable companions, men of worth, taste, and genius, 
whose conversation, in some respects, may be superiour to 
. what you generally meet with among those of your sex. It 
will be foolish in you to deprive yourself of an useful and 
agreeable companion, merely because idle people may say 
he is your lover. Such a man may like your company with- 
out having any design on your person, reople whose senti- 
ments, and particularly whose tastes correspond naturally, 
like to associate together, although neither ot them have the* 
most distant view of any further connexion. But, as this 
similarity of minds often gives rise to a more tender at* 
tachment than friendship, it will be proper to keep a watch- 
ful eye over yourselves, lest your hearts become too far en- 
gaged before you are aware of it. 

At the same time, I do not thinlt that your sex, at least 
in this part of the world, have much of that sensibility, 
which disposes to such attachments* What is commonly 
called love among you, is rather gratitude and a partiality 
to the man who prefers you to the rest of your sex ; and 
such a manr you often marry, with little,, either of personal 
esteem, or affection. Indeed* without an- uauml ahare of 
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turat sensibility, and very peculiar good fortune, a Woman, 
in this country, has very; little probability of marrying for 
love. It is a maxim laid down among you, and a very pru- 
dent one it is, that love is not to begin on your part, but is 
entirely to be the consequence of our attachment to you. 
Now, supposing a woman to have sense and tastojshe will 
not find many men to whom she can possibly be supposed 
to bear any considerable share of esteem. Among these few, 
it is a very* great chance if any of thero distinguishes her 
particularly. Love, at least with us, is exceedingly preca- 
rious, and wilt not always fit where reason says it should. 
But supposing one of them should become particularly 
attached to her, it is still extremely improbable, that he 
should be the only man in the world, her heart most ap- 
proved of. 

As, therefore, nature H*s not given you that unlimited 
range in your choice, which we enjoy, she has wisely and 
benevolently, assigned to you a greater flexibility of taste 
on this subject. Some agreeable qualities recommend a gen- 
tleman to^good liking and friendship. In the course of his 
acquaintance, he contracts an, attachment to ynu. When 
you perceive it, it excites your gratitude; this gratitude 
rise£ into a preference, and this preference perhaps at last 
advances to some degree of attachment, especially if it meet 
with crosses and difficulties; for these, and a state of sus- 
pense, are very great incitements to attachment, and are the 
food of love, in both sexes. If attachments were not excited 
fci your sex, in tfiis manner* there is not one in a million 'of 
you, that would ever marry with any degree of (pve. A man 
of taste and delicacy, marries a woman because he loves her 
more than any other. A woman of equal taste and delica- 
cy, marries him, because she esteems him, and because he 
gives her that preference. But, if a man unfortunately be- 
come attached to a woman, whose heart is secretlv pre-en- 
gaged, his attachment, instead of obtaining a suitable re- 
turn, is particularly offensive, and if he persist to teaze her* 
he makes himself equally the object of her scorn and aver- 
sion. 

The effects of love, among men, are diversified by their 
different tempers, An artful man, may counterfeit every 
one of them so easily, as to impose on a young girl, of an 
open, generous and feeling heart, if she be not extremely on 
her guard. The finest parts in such a girl, may not always 
prove sufficient for her security. The dark and crooked 
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paths of cunning are unsearchable and inconceivable to aa 
honourable And elevated mind. 

The following I apprehend are the most genuine effects 
of an honourable passion among the men, and the most dif- 
ficult to counterfeit. A man of delicacy often betrays his 
passion ^f his too great anxiety to conceal it, especially if 
fte has little hopes of being fortunate. 

True love, vf all its stages, seeks concealment, and never 
expects success* It renders. a man not only respectful, but 
timid to the'highest degree, in his behaviour to the woman 
he loves. To conceal the awe he stands in of her, he may 
sometimes affect pleasantry, but it sits awkwardly on him, 
and he quickly relapses into seriousness, if not into dulness. 
He magnifies all her real perfections in his imagination, and 
is either blind to her failings, or converts them into real 
beauties. Like a person conscious of guilt, he is jealous that 
every eye observes him ; and to avoid this, he shuns all the 
. little observances of coihmon gallantry. His heart and his 
character will be improved in every respect, by his attach- 
ment, llis manners will become more gentle, and his con- 
versation ifiore agreeable; but diffidence and embarrass* 
raent will always make him appear to disadvantage In the 
tompany of his mistress. If the fascination continues long, 
it will totally depress his spirit, and extinguish every active, 
vigorous and manly principle of his mind. 

When you observe in a gentleman's _behaviour, these 
marks,* which I have described above, reflect seriously what 
you have to do. If his attachment be agreeable to you, I 
leave you to do as nature, good sense, and delicacy shall di- 
rect you. If you love him, let me advise you never to dis- 
cover to him the fall extent of your love, no, not although 
you marry him. That sufficiently shows your preference, 
which is all he is entitled to know. If he has delicacy he 
will ask for no stronger proof of your affection for votir 
sake; if he has sense, ne wilLnot ask it for his own. This 
is an unpleasant truth ; but I thougjiiit my duty to let you 
know it Violent love cannot subsist, at least cannot be ex- 
pressed long together on both sides: Otherwise, the certain 
consequence, however concealed, is, satiety and disgust. 

My fceal for your welfare, has excited me to throw to- 
gether these few thoughts, which I flatter myself, will sink 
deep in your memory, and be of some use to yon, at the time 
you shail stand most in need of assistance. 

I remain, yours affectionately, &c* 
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U5TTER XXII. 
On Courtship and Coquettish Behaviour, from the same* 

Bear Daughters, _ ■ " 

IN my last I laid before you my thoughts on love and 
friendship, and now proceed to consider some other parti- 
culars, very essential to your happiness. If you see evident 
proofs of a gentleman's attachment, and are^ determined to 
shut your heart against him/ as you ever hope to be used 
with generosity by the person who shall engage your own 
heart, treat him honourably and humanely. Do not let him 
linger in a miserable suspense, butrbe anxious to let him 
know your sentiments with regard io him. 

However people's hearts may deceive them* there is 
scarcely a person that afn love for any time without at 
least, some distant hope of success. If you really wish to 
undeceive a' lover, you may do it in a variety of ways* 
There is a certain species of familiarity in your behaviour, 
which may satisfy him, if he has any discernment left, that 
he has nothing to hope for. But perhaps your particular 
temper will hot permit of this.— • You may easily shew that 
you want to avoid his company, but if he be a man whose 
friendship you wish to preserve? you may not choose thifr 
method, beopuse then you lose him in every capacity. You 
may get a common friend to explain matters to him, or. fall 
on many other devices, if you are seriously anxious to put 
him out of suspense. 

But, if you are resolved against every tuch method, ai 
least do not shun opportunities of letting him explain him- 
self. If you do this, you act barbarously and unjust. If he 
bring you to an explanation, give him a polite, but resolute 
and decisive answer. In whatever way you convey your 
sentiments to him, if he be a man of spirit and delicacy, he 
will give you no farther trouble, nor apply to your friends 
for their intercession. This last is a method of courtship, 
which every man of spirit will disdain. He never will whine 
or sue for your pity. That would mortify him almost as 
much as your scorn. In short, you may break such a heart; 
but you $an never mend it Great pride always accompa- 
nies delicacy, however concealed under, the appearance of 
-Che utmost gentleness and modesty ; and is the passion of 
all others, the most difficult to conquer. 

There is a case where a woman may coquet justifiably, 
to .the Jitttos* w«e which Jicf conscience will allow. %t 
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is where -a gentleman purposely declines to make his ad- 
dresses, till such times as he thinks himself perfectly sure 
of her consent This at bottom, is intended to force a wo- 
man to give up the undoubted privilege of her sex, the privi- 
lege of refusing; it is intended to force her to explain herself, 
in effect, before the gentleman designs to do it, and by this 
means, to oblige her to violate 4he modesty and delicacy of 
fcer se«, and to insert the clearest order of nature. - All this 
sacrifice is proposed to be made merely to gratify a most 
despicable vanity ia a man, who would degrade the very 
woman whom he wishes to make bis wife. 

It is of great importance t© distinguish whether ar gentle- 
man, who has the appearance of being your lover, delays te 
*peak explicitly, from the motive I have mentioned, or from 
a diffidence, inseparable from the attachment. In the one 
case, you can scarcely use him too ill; in the other, you 
ought to use him with great kindness : And' the greatest 
kindness you can shew him., if you are determiqga not 1a 
listen to his addresses, is to let him know it as soon as pos- 
sible* '* ■ . ■- -\* . 

I know the many excuses with which women endeavour 
to justify themselves to the world, and to their own con- 
sciences, when they act otherwise. Sometimes they plead 
ignorance, or at least, uncertainty of the gentleman's real 
sentiments. That sometimes may be the case. Sometimes 
they plead the decorum of their sex, which enjoins an equal 
behaviour to all men, and forbids them to consider any maa 
as a lover, untiM^e has directly told them so. Perhaps few 
women carry their idea of female delicacy and decorum, so 
far as I do. But I must say, you are not entitled to plead 
the obligation of these virtues, in opposition to the superiour 
ones of gratitude, justice, and humanity. The man is enti- 
tled to all these, who prefers you tp all the rest of your sex, 
and perhaps whose greatest weakness is this very prefer- 
ence. The truth of the matter is; vanity and the love of ad- 
miration, is so prevailing a passion among yon* that you may 
be considered to make a' very great sacrifice, whenever you 
give up a lover, till, after the art of coquetry fails to keep 
niin, or till he forces you to an explanation. You can be 
fond of the love, when you are indifferent to, or even when you 
despise the lover. But the deepest and most artful coquet- 
ry, is employed by women of superiour taste and sense, to 
engage and fix the heart of a man, whom the world, -and 
who they % tl«e«nselve& esteem, although they are determined 
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sever to marry him* Bat his conversation amuses them, 
and Jus attachment is the highest gratification to their vani- 
' ty : nay, they can sometimes be gratified with the utter ruin- 
of his fortune, fame and happiness. God forbid that I 
should ever think so of all your sex ; I know many of them 
have principles/ have generosity and dignity' of soul, that 
elevates them above the worthless vanit j I have been 
speaking of. 

Such a woman I am persuaded, may always convert a 
lover, if she canttot give him her affections, into a warm and 
steady friend, provided he is a man of sense, resolution and 
candour. If she explains herself to him, with a generous 
openness and freedom, he must feel the stroke as a man ; 
but he will likewise bear it as a man ; what he suffers he 
will suffer in silence. Every sentiment of esteem will re- 
main ; but love, though it requires very little food, and is 
easily surfeited with too much, yet it requires some. He 
iv ill view her in the light of a married woman ; and, though 
passion subsides, yet a man of a candid and generous heart, 
always retains.a tenderness for a woman he has once loved, 
and who has used him well, beyond what he feels for any 
otber of her sex* 

If he has not confided his own secret to any body, he ha* 
an undoubted title to ask you not to divulge it If a woman 
chooses to trust any of her companions with her own unfor- 
tunate attachments, she may, as it is her own affair alone ? 
but if she has any generosity or gratitude, she will jiot be-* 
tray a -secret which does not belong to her. 

• ^ I am, &c* 



LETTER XXIIL 

Onthe Foregoing Subject* 

Dear Daughters, 

IftAVE insisted the more particularly on this subject 
of courtship, because it may most readily happen to you, at 
that early period of life, when you can have little experi- 
ence or knowledge of the world ; when your passions are 
warm, and your judgments not arrived at -such full maturi- 
ty, as to be able to correct thera*- ~I wish you to possess 
such high principles of honour and generosity, as will ren- 
der you^kicapabie of deceiving, and at the same time, to 
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possess that, acute discernment, which may secure you 
against being deceived. 

Male coquetry is much more inexcusable than female, ad 
veil as more pernicious ; but it is rare in this country* Very 
few men will give themselves the trouble to gain or retain, 
any woman's affections, unless they have views in them, ei- 
ther of jui houjurable or dishonourable kind. Men employ- 
ed in the pursuits of business, ambition, or pleasure, will not 
give themselves the trouble to engage a woman's affections, 
merely from the vanity of conquest, and triumphing over 
the heart of an innocent and defenceless girl. Besides, peo- 
ple never value much what is entirely in their power. A 
man of parts, sentiments and address, if he lavs aside all re* 
gardto truth and humanity, may engage the hearts of fifty 
women, at the same time, and may likewise conduct his co- 
quetry with so much art, as to put it out of the power of any 
of them to specify a single expression that could be said to he 
directly expressive of love. This ambiguity of behaviour, this 
art of keeping one in suspense, is the great secret of co- • 
quetry in both sexe&« It is the more cruel in us, because' we 
can carry it to what length we please, without your being so 
much as at liberty to explain or expostulate; whereas we 
can break our chain, and force you to explain, whenever we 
become impatient of our situation. 

A woman in, this country, may easily prevent the first im- 
pressions of love, and every motive of prudence and delicacy 
should make her guard her heart against them, tHl such time 
as she has received the most convincing proofs of the attach- 
ment of a man of such merit as will justify a reciprocal re- 
gard. Tour hearts indeed may be shut inflexibly and per- 
manently against all the merit a man can possess. That may 
be your misfortune, but cannot be your fault. In such a situa- 
tion, you would be equally unjust to yourself and to your 
lover, if you gave him your hand, when your heart revolted 
against him. -But miserable will be your fate, if you allow 
an attachment to steal on you before you are sure of a re- 
turn ; or, what is infinitely worse, mthere there are wanting 
those qualities which alone can ensure happiness in'a mar- 
ried state. 

I know nothing that renders a woman more despicable, 
than her thinking it essential to her happiness to be marri- 
ed ! Besides the gross indelicacy of the sentiment, it is a 
false one ; as thousands of women have experienced. But, 
if -it was true, the belief that it was so, and the consequent 
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impatience to be married, is the most effectual way to pri 
vent it. 

Yon mast not think from this, that I do not wish you 1 
marry. On the contrary, 1 am of opinion, that you may a 
tain a superiour degree 01 happiness, in a married state, 
what you can possibly find in any other. I know the forloi 
and unprotected situation of an old maid, the chagrin ai 
peevishness which are apt to infect their tempers, and tl 
great difficulty of making, a transition with dignity ar 
cheerfulness, from the period of youth, beauty, ad miratic 
and respect, into the calm, sileat, unnoticed retreat of d 
dining years. 

I see some unmarried women, of active, vigorous mind 
and a great vivacity of spirits, degrading themselves; som 
times, by entering into a dissipated course of life, unsuitab 
to their years, and exposing themselves to the ridicule 
jthe girls, who migjht have been their 4 grand r children ; som 
times, by oppressing their acquaintances by impertinent i 
trusions into their private affairs, and sometimes by beii 
the propagators of scandal and defamation. All this is o 
ing to an exuberant activity of spirits, which, if it had foui 
employment at home, would have rendered them respect 
ble members of society. 

I see oth^r women, in the same situation, gentle, modes 
blessed with sense, taste, and delicacy, every milder fen 
nine virtue of the heart, but of weak spirits, bashful a] 
timid : I see suejr women sinking in obscurity and insigj 
ficance, gradually losing every elegant accomplishment ; i 
this evident reason, that they are not united to a partm 
who has*sense, worth and taste, to know their real yalu 
one who is able to draw forth their concealed qualities, ai 
shew them to advantage; who can give that support 
theip feeble spirits which they stand so much in need o 
and who, by affection and tenderness, might make such 
woman happy in exerting every talent, and accomplishii 
Jierself in every elegant art that could contribute to 1 
amusement. * 

In short, I am of opinion, that a married state, if enter 
into from proper motives of esteem and affection, will 
the happiest tor you/selves, make you most respectable 
the eyes of the world, and the most* useful members 
society. But I caftfess I am not enough of a patriot, 
wish you to marry for the good of the public. I wish y 
to marry for no other reason but to make yourselves ha 
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pier. Whetf*I am so particular in my advices about your 
conduct, I own, my own heart beats with the fond hopes of 
making you worthy the attachment of men who will de- 
serve you, and be sensible of your merit But heaven for- 
bid you should ever relinquish the ease and independence 
of a single life, to become the slaves of a fool, or of a ty- 
rant's caprice. 

As these tyave always been my sentiments, I shall do you 
but justice, when I wish you in such independent circum- 
stances as may lay you under no temptation to do from ne- 
cessity, what you will never do from choice. This will like- 
wise save you from that cruel mortification to a woman of 
•pint, the suspicion that a gentleman thinks he does you an 
honour, or a favour, when he asks you for a wife. 

lam, &c* 



LETTER xxrr. 

On Marriage, from the Same* 

Bear Daughters, ** 

YOU may perhaps imagine, that the reserved behaviour 
which I recommend t» you* and your appearing seldom at 
public places, must cut oft' all opportunities of your being 
acquainted with gentlemen. I am very far from intending 
this ; I advise you to no reserve, but what will render you 
more respected &nd beloved by our sex. I do not thinXpub- 
lic places suited to make people acquainted together. 'They 
can only be distinguished by their looks and external beha- 
viour. But it is in private companies alone, where you can 
expect easy and agreeable conversation, which I shall never 
wish you to decline. If you do not allow gentlemen to be- 
come acquainted with vou, you can never expect to marry, 
with attachment on either side. — Love is very seldom pro- 
duced at first sight : at least, it must have in that case, a 
very unjustifiable foundation. True love is founded on es- 
teem, in a correspondence of tastes and sentiments, and 
steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shall leave you, to which I beg your 
particular attention. Before your affections come to be in 
the least engaged to any man, examine ^our tempers, your 
tastes, and your hearts, very severely ; <$nd settle in your 
own minds, what are the requisites to your happiness in a 
married state; and as it is almost impossible that you should 
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get every thing to your wish, come to a steady determinar 
tion what you are to consider as essential, and what may be 
sacrificed. 

Tf you have hearts disposed1>y nature, for love and friend- 
ship;' and possess those feelings which enable you to entep 
into all the refinements and delicacies of these attachments, 
consider well, as you vilue your future happiness, before 
you give them any indulgence." If you have the misfortune 
(for a very great misfortune it commonly is to your sex), to 
have such a temper, and such sentiments, deeply rooted in 
you ; if you have spirit and resolution to resist the solicita- 
tions of vanity, the persecutions of friends (for you will have 
lost the only friend that will never persecute you), and can, 
support, the prospect of the many inconveniences attending 
the state of an old maid ; then you may indulge yourselves 
in that kind of sentimental reading and conversation, which 
is most correspondent with your feelings. 

But, if you find, on a strict self-examination, that marri- 
age is absolutely essential to your happiness, keep the se- 
cret inviolable in your own bosoms, but shun, as you would 
do the most fatal poison, all that species ^f reading and con- 
versation, which warms the imagination, which engages 
and softens the heart, and raises the taste above the level 
of common life. If you do otherwise, consider the terri- 
ble conflicts of passions, this may afterwards raise in your 
breasts. , * 

If this refinement once takes deep root in your minds, and 
you do not obey its dictates, but marry from vulgar and mer- 
cenary views, you may never be able to eradicate it entirely, 
and then it will embitter all your days. Instead of meeting 
with sense, delicacy, tenderness, a lover, a friend, an equal 
companion in a husband, you may be tired with insipiaity 
and dulness, shoeked with indelicaq^, or mortified by indif- 
ference. You will find hone to compassionate, or even un- 
derstand your sufferance; for your nusbands may not use 
you cruelly, and may give you as much money for your 
clothes, personal expenses, and domestic necessaries, as is 
suitable to their fortunes ; the world would therefore look 
upon you as unreasonable women, who did not deserve to 
be happy, if you^ere not so.<— -TVavoid these complicated 
evils, if you are Determined at all events to marry, 1 would 
advise you to make all your reading and amusements, oS 
such a kind as do not affect the heart, nor the imagination* 
except jn the wa/ of wit or humour. 
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I have no view by these advices, to lead your taste ; I 
Only want to persuade you of the necessity of knowing your 
own minds, which, though seemingly very easy, is what 
your sex very seldom attain, on many important Occasions 
in life, but particularly on this of which I am speaking. 
There is not a quality I more anxiously wish you to possess, 
thin that collected decisive spirit which rests on itself. 
Which enables you to see where, your true happiness lies, 
and to pursue it with the most determined resolution. In 
matters of business, follow the advice of those who know 
them better than yourselves, and in whose integrity you can 
confide ; but in matters of taste, that depend upon your 
own feeling, consult no one friend whatever, but consult 
with your own hearts. , 

If a gentleman makes his -addresses to you, or gives you 
reason to believe he will do so, before you allow your affec- 
tions to be engaged, endeavour in the most prudent and se- 
cret manner, to procure from your friends every necessary 
information concerning him, such as his character for sense, 
feis morals, his temper, fortune, and family $ whether it be 
distinguished for parts and worth, or for their folly, knavery, 
and loathsome hereditary diseases.- When your friends in- 
form you, they have done their duty. If they go further, 
they have not the deference for you which a becoming dig- 
nity on your part would effectually command. Whatever 
your views are in marrying, take every possible precaution 
to prevent their beingdisappointed. If fortune and the plea-^ 
. sures it brings, are your aim, it is not sufficient that the set- 
tlement of a jointure and children's provisions should be 
amply and properly secured; it is necessary that you should 
enjoy the fortune during your own life. The principal secu- 
rity you can have for this, will depend on your marrying a. 
good natured, generous man, who despises money, and who 
will let you live where jrou can best enjoy that pleasure, 
.that pomp and parade of life, for which you married hup. 

I am, &c% 



LETTER XXV. 

On the same Subject , in Continuation. 

JMffBffilgfcter* 

FROM what I wrote, in my last, you wijf easily see, 
that 1 could never protead to advise whom you should roar- 
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rj l but I can with great confidence advise whom you should 
not many* 

Avoid a companion that may entail any hereditary dis- 
ease on your jwsterity ; particularly, that most dreadful of 
all ha man calamities, madness. It is the height of impru- 
dence, to run into such danger, and, in my opinion, highly 
criminal. 

Bo not marry a fool ; k* is the most untractahle of all ani- 
mals ; he is lea by his passions and capfices, and is incapa- 
ble of hearing the voice of reason. It may probably, too, hurt 
Jour vanity, to have husband* for whom you have reason to 
lush and tremble, every time they open their lips in com- 
pany. But the worst circumstance that attends a fool, is his 
constant jealousy of his wife's bein^ thought to govern him. 
This renders tt impossible to toad htm, and he is continually 
doing absurd and disagreeable things* for no other rea&on^ 
but to shew he dares do them. 

A rake Is always a suspicious husband, because, he has 
only known the most worthless of your sex. He likewise 
entails the worst diseases on his wife, and children, if be has 
the misfortune to have any. 

If you ha v^ any sense of religion yourselves, do not think 
of husbands who have none. If they have tolerable under- 
standings, they will be glad that you have religion, for their 
own sake, and for the sake of their families. . If they are 
weak men, they will be continually teazing and shocking 
yon about your principles. — If you have children, you wifl 
suffer the most bitter distress, in seeing all your endeavours 
to form their minds to virtue and piety, all your endeavours 
to secure their present and eternal happiness, frustrated and 
turned into ridicule. , 

As I look on your choice of a husband, to be of the great- 
est consequence to your happiness, I hope you will make it 
with the utmost circumspection. Do not give way to a sud- 
den sally .of passion, ana dignify it with the name of love. 
Genuine love is not foundecfin caprice; it is founded in na- 
ture; on honourable views, on 'virtue* on similarity of taste 
and sympathy of souls. If you have these sentiments you will 
never marry* any one, when you are not in that situation, in 
point of fortune, which is necessary to the happiness of ei- 
ther of you. What that competency may be, can only b$ 
determined by your own tastes. It would be ungenerous 
in you to take advantage of a lover's attachment, to plunge 
*im into distress and, if £e baa jay honour, i^ personal 
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gratification will ever tempt him to enter into any connec- 
tion >vhich will render you unhappy* If you have as much 
between you as to satisfy all your demands, it is sufficient. 
I shall conclude, wit|i endeavouring to remove a difficulty 
which must occur to any woman of reflection, on the sut>- 
jeet of marriage. v - 

What is to becqmeofall these refinements of delicacy, 
that dignity of manner vfyich checked alt familiarities, and 
suspended desire in respectful and awful admiration ? In an- 
swer to this, I shall only observe, that if motives of interest 
or vanity have had any share in your resolutions to marry, 
none of these chimerical notions will give you any pain ; 
nay, they will very quickly appear as ridiculous in your own 
eyes as they probably always do in the eyes of 'your hus- 
bands. They have been sentiments which floated in your 
imaginations, but have never reached yourhfearts. But, if 
these sentiments have been truly genuine, and if you b*ve 
jhad the singular happy fate to attach those who understand 
them, you wave no reason to be afraid. 

Marriage, indeed, will not at once dispel the enchantment 
raised by an external beauty ; but the virtues and graces 
that first warmed the heart; and reserve and delicacy which 
always left the lover something farther to wish, and often 
made him doubtful of your sensibility or attachment, may and 
ought ever to remain. The tumult of passion will necessari- 
ly subside ; but it will be succeeded by an endearment that 
effects the heart in a more equal, more sensible, and tender 
manner. But I must check myself, and not indulge in de- 
scriptions that may mislead you, And that too sensibly awake 
the remembrance of my happier days, which perhaps it were 
better for me»to forget for ever. 

I hme thus given you my opinion, on some of the most 
important articles of yaur future Life, chiefly calculated for 
that period, when you are just entering the World. I have 
endeavoured to avoid some peculiarities of opinion, which 
from their contradiction to the general practice of the world 
I might reasonably have suspected were not so well founded. 
But, in writing to you, I am afraid, my heart has been too 
full, and top warmly interested, to allow me to keep this re- 
solution. This may have produced some embarrassment, 
and some seeming contradiction. What I have written has 
been the amusement of some solitary hours, and has served 
to divert some melancholy reflections. — You will at least be 

ftleased with it, as the last mark of your father's love and a5» 
ectioiu I am, &g % 
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LETTER XXVI. 

From a Gentleman to a Lady, professing an aversion to tt* 

dious formality in Courtship. 

Dear Madam, 

I REMEMBER that one of the ancients in describing 
a youth in love, says, " he has neither wisdom enough to 
speak, nor to hold his tongue." If this be a just description* 
the sincerity of my passion will admit of no dispute : and 
whenever in your company I behave like a fool, forget not 
that you are«answerabie for my incapacity. Having made 
bold to declare this much, I must presume to say, that a fa* 
vourable reception of this, will, I am certain, make me more 
worthy of your notice ; but your disdain would be what I 
believe myself incapable ever to surmount. To try by idle 
fallacies, and airy compliments, to prevail on your judg- 
ment, is a folly for any man to attempt who knows you. 
No, Madanv your good sense and endowments have raised 
you far above the necessity of practising the mean artifices 
which prevail upon the less deserving cr your sex : you are 
not to be so lightly deceived j and, if you were, give me 
leave to say, I should not think you deserving of the trouble 
that would attend such an attempt* . 

This, I must own, is no ^fashionable letter from one who, 
I am sure, loves up to the greatest hero of romance ; but as 
I would hope that the happiness I sue for, should be lasting, 
it is certainly most eligible to take no step to procure it but 
what will bear reflection ; for I should be happy to see you 
mine, even when both have outlived the taste of every thing 
that has not virtue and reason to support it, I am, Madam, 
notwithstanding this unpolished address, 

Your most respectful admirer, 
And obedient humble servant* 



LETTER XXVII. 

The Lady*£ Answer, encouraging a further declaration. 

•Sir, ' 

I AM very little in love with the fashionable methods 

of courtship: sincerity, with me, is preferable to complU 

jnents. Yet I see no reason why common decency should 

be discarded.- There is something so odd in your style, that 

whe* I know whether you are in jest or earnest, I shall be 
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less at a loss to answer you. Mean time, as there is abun- 
dant room for rising, rather than sinking, in your complai- 
sance, you may possibly have chosen wisely, to begin first at 
the lower. If this be the case, I know not what your succeed- 
ing addresses may produce : But I tell you fairly, that your 
present makes no gitat impression, yet perhaps as much as 
you intend, on 

Your humble servant 

LETTER XXVIII. 

From the Gentleman to the Lady, more openly declaring hi$ 

passton. 
Dear Madam, . 

'NOW I have the hone of not being despised for my ac- 
knowledged affection, I declare to you, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that I have long had a most sincere passion for you; 
but I have seen gentlemen led such dances, when they nave 
given up their affections to the lovely tyrants of their hearts, 
and couloj not help themselves, that I had no courage to be- 
gin an address in the usual forms, even to you, or whose 
good sense and generosity, I nevertheless had a good opin- 
ion. You have favoured me with a few lines, which I most 
kindly thank you for. And I do assure you, Madam, if you 
will be pleased to encourage my honourable suit, you snail 
have so just an account of my circumstances and preten- 
sions, aa I hope will entitle me to your favour in tneium- 
•urableuight in which I profess myself, dear Madam, 

*** • Your most obliged and faith Ail admirer* 

LETTER XXIX. 

The Jj&dj in Reply 9 putting the matter to a sudden issue* 

Sir, 

AS we are both so well inclined to avoid unnecessary 
trouble, as well as unnecessary compliments, I think proper 
to acquaint you, that Mr. Duiiford, of Baltimore, has the 
management of all my affairs, and is a man of such probity 
jn'd honour, that I do nothing, in any matters of consequence, 
without him. I have no dislike to your person ; and if you 
approve of what Mr. Dunford can acquaint you with, in rela- 
tion to iqe, and I approve of his report in your favour, I shall 
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be far from shewing any gentleman, that I have either an in* 
solent or a sordid spirit, especially to* such as do me the* 
honour of their good opinion. , 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant. 



' LETTER XXX. '• 

From an Aunt to her Niece, who had given her a ludicrous # 

account of a sober Lover. 
Dear Niece, ' 

I AM sorry you think Mr. Richards ^unsuitable a lover. 
He is a serious, sober, good man ; and surely, when serious- 
ness and sobriety make a necessary part of the duty of a 
good husband, a good father, and a good niastdt of a family, 
those characters should not be the subject of ridicule, in 
persons of our sex especially, who would reap advantages 
from them. But he talks of the weather when he first sees 
you, it seems ; and would you have had him directly .felt 
upon the subject of love, the moment he»beheld you ? 

He gave vou to understand, that if he liked your charac- 
ter on inquiry, as well as your person and behaviour, he 
should think himself very happy in such a wife ; for that, 
I dare say, was mor§. like his language, than what you put 
in his mouth; and let me tell you, it would have been a 
much stranger speech, had #o cautious and serious a man 
said, without thorough knowledge of your character, that 
at the first sight, he was over head and ears in love witfc 
you. '. / 

. I think, allowing for the' ridiculous turn, your airy wit 
gives to the first visit, that, by your own account he. acted 
like a prudent, serious, and worthy man, as he is, and like 
one who thought flashy compliments beneath him, in so se- 
rious an affair as tl)is. 

I think, dear niece, this not only a mighty safe way, aft 
you call it, of travelling towards the land of matrimony, but 
also to the land of -happiness, with respect as well to the 
next world as to this. And it is to be hojped, that the better 
entertainment you so niucb wish for on your journey, may 
not lei*4 you too much out of the way, and diiert your mind 
from the principal view which you ought to have at your 
journey's end. 

Ib, short, I should rather have vrished, that you could 
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bring your mind nearer to his standard, than that he should 
1>ring down his to jour level. And you would have found 
more satisfaction in it, than you imagine, could yon have 
brought yourself to a little more of that solemn appearance, 
which you treat so lightly, and which, I think, in him, is 
much more than mere appearance. 

Upon the whole, dear niece, I am sorry, that a woman of 
virtue and morals, as you are, should ireat so ludicrously s 
serious and pious frame of mind, in an age, wherein good 
examples are so rare, and so much wanted ; though, at the 
same time, I am 'far from offering to prescribe to you in. so 
arduous an affair as a husband; and wish you and Mr. 
Richards too, since you are so differently disposed, matched 
more suitable to each other's minds, than you are likely to 
be together. 

I am, Your truly affectionate aunt. 

LETTER XXXI. 

A Utter from Lady Wortley Montague, against a Maxim 
of Mons. Rochefoucalt's, " That Marriages are cowvenu 
ent, but never^ delightful." 

IT appears very bold in me to attempt to destroy a 
maxim established by so celebrated a genius as Mons. Ro- 

'chefoucalt, and implicitly received by a nation, which calls 
itself the only perfectly p'olite nation in the world, and 
which has, for so long a time, given laws of gallantry to all 
Europe. 

But, full of the ardour which the truth inspires, I dare to 
advance the contrary ; and assert boldly, that it is marriage- 
love only, which can be delightful to a -good mind. ' 

We cannot taste tbe sweets of perfect love, but in a well- 
suited marriage. Nothing so much distinguishes a, little 
mind, as to stop at words. What signifies that custom, (for 
which we see very good reasons), of making the name of . 
husband and wile ridiculous? A husband signifies, in the 
general interpretation, a jealous mortal, a quarrelsome ty- 
rant, or a good sort of a fool, on whom we may impose any 
tiling ; a wife is a domestic deemon, given to this poor man 
to deceive and torment him. The conduct of the generali- 
ty of people, justifies these two characters. But I say again, 
What signify words f A well-regulated marriage, is not 

j iike those of wnbitio^ and interest It is two lovers who 
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Jtve together. Let a priest pronounce certain words, let' an 
attorney sign certain papers, I look upon these preparations 
as a lover does on a lander of cords, that he fixed to the 
window of his mistress. 

I know there are some people of false delicacy, who main- 
tain that the pleasures of love, are only due to difficulties 
and dangers. They say, very wittingly, the rose would 
not be the rose without thorn*, and a thousand other trifles 
of that nature, which makes so little impression on my mind, 
th^t I am persuaded, was I a lover, the fear of hurting her I 
loved, would make me unhappy, if the possession was accom* 
panied with dangers to her. The life of married lovers, U 
very different: they pass it in a chlin of mutual obligation* 
and marks of benevolence, and have the pleasures of form- 
ing the entire happiness of the object beloved ; in whick 
point I place perfect enjoyment 

^ The most trifling cares of economy, become noble and de- 
licate, when they are heightened by sentiments of tender- 
ness. To furnish a room, is no longer furnishing' a room, 
it is ornamenting a place where I expect my lover : to or- 
der a supper is not simply giving orders to a cook, it is 
amusing myself in regaling him* 1 love. These necejpary 
occupations, regarded in this light by a lover,. are plea- 
sures, infinitely more sensible and lively, than cards, and 
public places, which make the happiness of the multitude 
incapable of true pleasure* A passion happy and content- 
ed, softens every movement of tljp soul, and gilds each ob- 
ject that we look on. « " - 

To a happy lover, (I mean one married to his mistress), if 
he has any employment, every thing becomes agreeable, 
when he can say to himself, it is to serve her I love. If for- 
tune is favourable, for that does nut depend on merit, and 
gives success to his undertaking, all^he advantages he re- 
ceives are offerings due to her charms. He enjoys his glo- 
ry, his rank, his riches, but as they regard her he loves. In 
misfortune, it is his consolation, to retire to a person, who 
feels his sorrow, and to say to himself, in her arms, "My 
" happiness doe* not depend on the caprice of fortune; here 
" is my assured asylum against all grief; your esteem makes 
" me insensible to the injustice of a court, &t the-ingratitude 
"of a master. I feel a sort of pleasure in the loss of my 
•*' estate, as that misfortune* gives me t new proofs of your 
" virtue and tenderness. How little desirable is granileur 
"* to persons already happy \ We m*tve no need tf flatteretis 
- " H 
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49 or equipage; I reign in your heart, and I possess in your 
" person all the delights of nature.'* In short, there is no 
situation of which the melancholy may not be softened by 
the company of the person we love. Even an illness is not 
without its pleasures when we are attended by one we love. 
I should never have ^ne, was I to give you a detail of all 
the charms of a union in which we find, at once, all that 
flatters the senses in the most delicate- and most extended 
pleasure ; but I cannot conclude without mentioning the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing each day increase the amiable pledges 
of our tender friendship, and the occupation of improving 
them according to their^ different sexes. * We abandon our- 
selves to the tender instinct of nature, refined by love. We 
admire in the daughter the beauty of the mother, and respect 
in the son the appearance of understanding and natural pro- 
bity which we esteem in the father* 

A man when he marries his mistress ought to forget that 
she then appears adorable to him ; arid consider that she is 
but a simple mortal; subject to diseases, caprice,*and ill- 
humour. He must prepare his constancy to support the 
loss of her beauty, and collect a fund of complacency, 
which is necessary for the continual conversation of the 
person who is most agreeable, and the least unequal. The 
woman on her side, must not expect a continuance of flat- 
teries and obedience. She must dispose herself to obey 
agreeably ; a science very difficult, and of consequence, of 
great merit to a man capable of feeling. — She must strive 
to heighten the charms of a mistress, by the good sense and 
solidity of a friend. .When two persons prepossessed with 
sentiments «o reasonable, are united by eternal ties, all na- 
ture smiles upon them, and the most common objects be- 
come charming. 

I esteem much the morals of the Turks, an ignorant peo- 
ple but very polite in my opinion. A gallant, convicted of 
having debauched a. married woman, is Looked upon by them 
with the same horrour as an abandoned woman by Us ; he 
is sure never to make his fortune, and every one would be 
asnamed to give a considerable "employment to a man sus- 
pected of being guilty of so enormous a crime. — What would 
they say in that mo^al nation, were they to see one of our 
anti-knight-errants, who was always in pursuit of adven- 
tures to put innocent young women in distress, and ruin the 
honour of the women of fashion ; who regard beauty* youth, 
tank, and virtue, bat as so many spurs to incite their desire 
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to ruin, and who place all their glory in appearing artful se- 
ducers ; forgetting, that with all their care, they can never 
attain but to the second rank, the devils having long since 
been in. possession of the. first! 

I own, that our barbarous manners are so well calculated 
for the establishment of vice, and misery, (which is insepa- 
rable from it), that they must have hearts and heads infi- 
nitely above the common, to enjoy the felicity of a marri- 
age such as I have described. Nature is so weak, and so 
given to change, that it is difficult to support the best found* 
ed constancy amidst those many dissipations that our ridi- 
culous customs have rendered inevitable* A husband, who 
loves his wife, is in .pain to see her take the liberties which 
fashion allows ; itappears hard to rufuse them to her, and 
he finds himself obliged to conform himself to the polite man- 
ners of Europe ; to see every day, her hands a prey to every 
one who will take them ; to hear her display* to the whole 
world, the charms of her wit ; to shew her neck in full day; 
to dress for balls and shWs, to attract admirers, and to lis- 
ten to the idle '.lattery of a thousand* fops* Can any man 
support his esteem for a creature so public, or, at least, does 
she not lose much of her merit. ' , 

To return to the oriental maxims, where the most beauti- 
ful women content themselves with limiting the power of 
their charms to him who has a right to enjoy them ; they 
have too much honour to wish to make other men miserable, 
and are too sincere not to own they think themselves capa- 
ble of exciting a passion. 

I remember a conversation I had with a lady of great 
quality at Constantinople, the most amiable woman 1 ever 
knew in my life, and for whom I had afterwards the most 
tender friendship ; she owned ingenuously to me, that she 
was content with her husband. What libertines you Chris- 
tian people are ! (she said) $ it is permitted to you to receive 
visits from as many men as you please ; and your lawy per- 
mit you without limitation the use of wine. I assured her 
she was very much misinformed; that it was true we re- 
ceived visits, 4>ut these visits were full of form and respect ; 
and that it was a crime to hear a man talk of love, or for us 
to fove/any other than our husband^. Your husbands are 
very good (said she, laughing) to content themselves with so 
limited a fidelity. Your eyes, your hands, your conversa- 
tion, are for the public, an/d what do you pretend to reserve 
for them t Pardon me, my beautiful Sultana, (added she»em- v 
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icing me), I have all possible inclination to believe what 
u say, but you would impose upon me impossibilities. I 
ow the amorous complexion of your infidels, I see you 
* ashamed of them, and I will never mention them to you 
•re. , 

[ found so much good sense and truth in all she said, that 
ould scarcely contradict her ; and I owned at first, that 
i had reason to prefer the morals of the Mussel men, to 
r ridiculous customs, which are surprisingly opposite to 
► very severe maxims of Christianity. And notwithstand- 
r our foolish manners, I am of opinion that a woman, de- 
mined to find her happiness in the love of her husband, 
st give up the extravagant desire of being admired by the 
)lic ; and that a husband who loves his wife, must deprive 
iself of the reputation of being a gallant iTou see that 
uppose two persons \ery extraordinary ; it is not then 
y surprising, such a union should be, rare in a country, 
ere it is necessary, in order to be happy, to despise the 
ablished maxims, lam, &c. 



LETTER XXXII. 

b a very young Lady, on her marriage. By Dr. Swift 

lam, 

THE hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying 
its. on ..account of your marriage, being now over, you are 
:inning to enter into a course of life, where you will want 
ch advice to divert you from falling iq,to many errours, 
peries and follies, to which your sex is subject I have 
k'ays borne an entire friendship for your father and mo- 
r ; and ' the person they have chosen for your husband, 
h been for some years past my particular favourite. I 
'e long washed you might come together, because I hoped 
t from the goodness of your disposition, and by following 

counsel of wise friends, you might in time make yourself 
'thy of him. Your parents were so far in the right, that 
y did. not produce you too much into the world ; where- 
you avoided many wrong steps which others have taken, 

have fewer ill impressions to be removed. But they 
?d, as it is generally the case, in too much neglecting to 
ivate your mind : without which it is impossible to ac- 

e or preserve the friendship and esteem of a wise man, 

soon grows weary of acting the lover, and treating his 
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wife like a mistress* but wants a reasonable companion, and 
a true friend, through every stage of his life. It must there- 
fore be jour business to qualify yourself for those offices ; 
wherein I will not fail to be your director, as long as I shall 
think you deserve it, by letting you know how you are to 
act, and what you are, to avoid ; And beware of despising or 
neglecting my instructions ; whereon will depend not only 
your making a good figure in the world, but your own real 
nappiness, as well as that of the person who ought to be the 
dearest to you. * 

I must therefore desire you, in the first place, to be very 
slow in changing the modest behaviour 1 of a virgin. It is 
usual in young wives, before they have been many weeks 
married, to assume a bold forward look, and manner of talk- 
ing ; as if they intended to signify in all companies that they 
were Ho longer girls ; and consequently that their whole de- 
meanour before they got a husband, was all but a counte- 
nance and constraint upon their nature ; whereas I suppose, 
if the votes of wise men were gathered, a great majority 
would be in favour of those ladies, who, after they were en- 
tered into that state, rather chose to double their portion 
of modesty and reservedness* 

I must likewise warn you strictly against the least de- 
gree of fondness to your husband before any witness whatso- 
ever, even before your nearest relations, or the very maids 
of your chamber. This proceeding is so exactly odious and 
disgustful to all who have either good breeding or good 
sense, that they assign too very uoamiable reasons for it: 
The erne is gross hypocrisy, and the other has too ba,da 
name to mention. If there is any difference to be made, 
your husband is the lowest person in company, either at 
home or abroad, and every gentleman present has a better 
claim to all marks of civility and distinction from you* 
Conceal your esteem and love in your own breast^ and re* 
serve your kind looks and language for private hours ; which 
are so many in the four and twenty, that they will afford 
time to employ a passion as. exalted as any that was ever 
described in a French romance. 

Upon this head, I should likewise advise you to differ in 
practice from those ladies who affect abundance of uneasi- 
ness white their husbands are abroad ; start with every 
knock at the door, and ring the bell incessantly for the ser- 
vants to let in their master ; who will not eat a bit of din- 
ner or supper if the husband happens to stay out; and re- 
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ceive him at his return with such a medly t>f chiding and 
kindness, catechising him where he has been, that a shrew 
from Billingsgate wouW be a more easy and eligible com* 
pan ion. 

Of the "same leaven are those wives, who, when their hus- 
bands are gone a journey, must have a letter every post 
upon pain of fits and hysterics ; and a day must be fixed for 
their return home, without the least allowance for business 
or sickness, or accidents or weather. Upon which I can 
only say, that, in my observation, those ladies who are apt 
to make the greatest clatter on such occasions would liber* 
ally have paid a messenger, for bringing them news that 
their husbands had broke their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I advise you to abate 
a little of that violent passion for fine clothes. bo predomi- 
nant in your sex. It is a .little hard, that oar's, for whose 
sake you wear them, are not admitted to be of your council. I 
may venture to assure you, that we will make an abate- 
ment at any time of four pounds a yard in brocade, if the 
ladies will but allow a suitable addition of care in the clean- 
liness and sweetness of their persons. For the satyrical 
part of mankind will needs believe, that it is not impossible 
to be very fine and very filthy ; and that the capacities of a 
lady are sometimes apt to fall short in cultivating cleanli- 
ness and finery together. I shall only add upon so tender a 
subject, what a pleasant gentleman said concerning a silly 
woman of quality, " That nothing could make her supporta- 
ble, but by cutting off her head, for his ears were offended 
by her tongue, ana his nose by h€r hair and teeth.* 

I am, &fy 



LETTER XXXIH. 

- 2\? the same Lady. . By the mmt* 
Madam, * 

I AM wholly at a loss how to advise you in the choice 
of company ; which, however, is a point of as great import- 
ance as any in your life. If your general acquaintance be 
amongst the ladies who are your equals or superioors, provi- 
ded they have nothing of what is commonly called an ill re- 
putation, you think you are safe : and this, in the style of 
the world, will pass for good qompany. Whereas I am 
afraid, it will be hard for you to picjt out one female *$• 



i 
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qjhaintance in this town, from whom you will not be in mani- 
fest danger of contracting some foppery, affectation, vanity, 
folly, or vice. Your only safe way of conversing with them, 
is by a firm resolution to proceed in your practice qnd be- 
haviour directly contrary to whatever they shall say or do. 
And this I take to be a good general rule, with very few ex- 
ceptions. For instance, in the doctrines they usually deli- 
ver to young married women for managing their husbands, 
their several accounts of their own conduct in that particu- 
lar, to recommend it to your imitation, the reflections they 
make upon others of their own sex for acting differently, 
their directions hew to-come off with victory upon any dis- 
pute or 'quarrel you may have with your husband, the art* 
by which you may discover, and practice upon his weak 
side, when to work by flattery and insinuation, when to melt 
him with tears, and when to engage him with a high h;«cid : 
In these, and a thousand other cases, it will be prudent to 
retain as many of their lectures in your memory as you can, 
and then determine to act in full opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to limit 
you in the trade of visitipg. Haifa dozen fools are in all 
conscience as many as you should require : And it will be 
sufficient for yeu to see them two or three times a year ; for 
I think the fashion does not exact, that visits should be paid 
oftener to friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist of 
men rather than of women. To say the truth, I never yet 
knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I con- 
fess, when both are mixed and well chosen, and pot their 
best qualities forward, there may be an intercourse of civili- 
ty and good will ; which, with the addition of some degree 
of good sense, can make conversation or any amusement 
agreeable. But a knot of ladies, got together by themselves, 
is a very school of impertinence and detraction— and it is 
well if those be the worst. 

Let your men acquaintance be of your husband's choice, 
and not recommended to you by any she companions; be- 
cause they wiH certainly fix a coxcomb upon you, and it 
will cost you some time and pains before you can arrive at 
the knowledge of distinguishing such an one from a man of 
sense. 

Never take a favourite waiting maid into your cabinet 
council, to entertain you with histories of those ladies whom 
she hath formerly served, of their diversion* wwi dresses; to 
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insinuate haw great a fortune you brought, and how Utile you 
are allowed to squander; to appeal to her from your hus- 
band, and to be determined by her judgment, because you 
are sure it will be always for you ; to receive and discard 
servants by her approbation and dislike ; to engage you by 
her insinuations, into misunderstandings with your- best 
friends, to represent all things in .false colours, and to be 
the dommon emissary of scandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be, to gain and pre- 
serve the friendship aud esteem of your husband. Yon are 
married to a man of good education and learning, of ait ex* 
cellent understanding, and an ex&ct taste. It is true, and it • 
is happy for you, that these qualities in him are adorned with 
great modesty, a most amiable sweetness of temper, and an 
unusual disposition to sobriety and virtue. But neither good 
naWe nor virtue will suffer trim to esteem you against his 
judgment ; and although he is not capable of usingjou ill* 
yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps 
contemptible, unless you can supply the loss of youth and 
beauty with tnore durable qualities. You have but a very few 
years to be young and handsome in the eyes of the world ; 
and as few months to be so in the eyes of a'husband, who is 
..not a fool ; for I hope you do not still dream of charms and 
raptures, which marriage ever did, and ever will put a sud- 
den end to. Besides, yours was a match of prudence and 
common good liking, without the mixture of #ny ridiculous 
passion which has no being but in play 9 and romances. You 
roust therefore use all endeavours to attain to some degree 
of those accomplishments which your husband most values 
in other people, and. for whi^b he is most valued himself. 
-You must get a collection of history and travels, which I 
would recommend to you, and spend, some hours every day, 
in redding them, and making extracts from them, if your 
memory be weak. "* You must invite- persons of knowledge 
and understanding to an acquaintance with you, by whose 
conversation you may learn to correct your taste and judg- 
ment ; and when you can bring yourself to^comprenend and 
relish the good sense of others, you will arrive in time to 
think Tightly yourself; and to become a reasonable and 
agreeable companion. This must produce in your husband 
a true rational love and esteem for you, which old age will 
not diminish. He will have regard for your judgment and 
opinionvin matters of the greatest weight; vOu will be. able 
jto entertain each other without a third person to relieve you 
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by finding discourse. The endowments of "your mind will 
even make your person more agreeable to him ; and when 
you are alone your time will not tie heavy on your hands for 
want of some trifling amusement 

As little respect a* I have for the generality of your ses # 
it haa sometimes moved me with pity, to see the lady of the 
house forced to withdraw immediately after dinner; and this 
in families where there is not much drinking ; as if it were 
an established maxim, that women are incapable of all con- 
versation. In a room where both sexes meetjf the men are 
discoursing upon any general subject, the ladies never think 
it their busmess to partake in what passes, but in a separate 
club entertain each other with the price and choice of lace 
and silk, and what dresses they liked or disapproved at the 
•hurch or play-house. And when you are among yourselves, 
how naturally,, after the first compliments, do you apply your 
hands to each other's lappets, ruffles and mantuas ; as if the 
whole business of your lives and the public concern of the 
World, depended upon the colour of your dresses. As di- 
vines say, that some people take more pains to be damned, 
than it would cost them to be saved j so your sex employ 
more thought, memory, and application to be fools, than 
would serve to make them wise and useful. When I reflect 
on this r I cannot conceive you to be human creatures, but a 
sort of species hardly a degree above a monkey ; who hag 
more diverting tricks than any ofyou, is an animal less mis-* 
chievous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable critic 
in valet and brocade, and for aught I know, would equally 
become them. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

To' the same 'lady. By the same* 
toadam, 

I WOULD have you look upon finery as a necessary 
folly, as all great ladies did whom I have ever known. I do 
not desire 'you to be out of the fashion, bat to be the last and 
Jeast in it. I expect that your dress shall be one degree less 
than your fortune can afford ; and in your own -heart I would 
wish you to be an utter contemner of all distinctions which a 
finer petticoat can give you ; because it will neither make 
you richer, handsomer, younger* better natured, more virtu- 
es, er wise, than if it huag on a peg. 
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„ If you are in company with men of Learning, though they 
happen to discourse of arts and sciences, out of your com- 
pass, yet you will gather more advantage by -listening to 
them, than from all the nonsense and frippery of ^rour own 
Sex; But if, they be men of breeding as well as learning, 
they will seldom engage in any conversation where you 
ought not to be aliearer, and in time. have your part. If 
they talk of the manners and customs of the several king- 
doms of Europe, of travels into remoter nations, orof the 
state of their own country, or of the great men and actions 
of Greece or Rome, if they give their judgment upon French 
and English writers, either in Terse or in prose, or of the na- 
ture and limits of virtue and vice ; it is a shame for an En- 
glish lady not to relish such discourses, nor to improve by 
them, and endeavour by reading and information, to have 
fcer share in those entertainments, rather than turn aside, as 
it is the usual custom, and consult with the woman that sits 
next tier, about a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's daughter in a 
thousand shoujjd-be^breught up to read or understand her 
own natural^oogue, or be a judge of the easiest books that 
are written in it ; as any one may find; if they have iht pa- 
tience to hear them, wnen they are disposed to mangle a 
play or a novel ; where the least word out of the common 
road is sure to disconcert them. It is no wonder* when they 
are not so much as taught to spell in {heir childhood, nor 
can ever attain to it in their whole lives* I advise you 
therefore to read aloud, more or less every day, to your hus- 
band, if he will permit you, or any other friend (but not a 
female one) who is alile to set you right Ajod as for spel- 
ling, you may compass it in time by making collections from 
the books you read. 

I know very well, that those who are commonly called 
learned women, have lost all manner of credit, by their im- 
pertinent talkativeness, and conceit of themselves* But 
there is an easy remedy for this, if you once consider, that, 
after all the pains you may be at, you can never arrive, in 
point of learning, to the perfections of a school boy. The 
reading I would advise you to, is only for the improvement 
of your own good sense ; which will never fail of being 
mended by discretion. It is a wrong method) and ill choice 
of books, that makes those learned ladies just so much worse 
for what they have read. And therefore it shall be my care 
to direct you better, a task for which I take myself to be 
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not ill qualified ; because I have spent more time, and have 
had more opportunities than many others, to observe and 
discover from what »*otirces the various follies of women 
are derived. * 

Fray observe, how insignificant things are the common 
race of ladies when they have passed their youth and beau- 
ty ; how contemptible they appear to the men, and yet more 
contemptible to the younger part of their own sex ; and have 
no relief but in passing their afternoons in visits, where they 
are never acceptable; and their evenings at cards among 
each other ; while the former part of the day is spent ill 
spleen. and envy, or in vain endeavours to repair by art and 
dress the ruins of time. Whereas I have known ladies at 
sixty, to whom all the polite part of the court and town paid 
their .addresses, without any other view ihan that qf enjoy- 
ing the. pleasures of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a man 
which is not equally so in a woman ; I do not exCep^evea 
modesty and gentleness of nature* Nor. do I know one vice 
or folly which is not equally detestable in both. ' There is 
indeed one infirmity which seems to be generally allowed 
you ; I mean that of cowardice. Yet there should seem to 
be something very capricious, that when women profess their 
admiration lor a colonel or a captain on account of his va- 
lour, they should fancy it a very graceful becoming quality 
in themselves to be afraid of their<own shadows ;^ to scream 
in a barge when the weather is calmest, or in a coach at the. 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred yards distance; to 
fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an earwig or a frog ; at 
least, if cowardice be a sign of cruelty (as It is generally* 
granted) I can hardly think it an accomplishment so desira- 
ble, as to be thought worth improving by affectation. 

And as the same .virtues equally become both sexes, so 
there is no quality whereby women endeavour to distinguish 
themselves rronvmen,for which they are^. not just so much 
the worse, except that only of reservedness ; which however, 
as you generally manage it, is nothing else but affectation or 
hypocrisy. For as you cannot too much discountenance 
those of our sex who presume to take unbecoming liberty 
before you ; so you ought to be wholly unconstrained in the 
company of deserving men, when you have had sufficient 
experience of their discretion. 

There ia. never wanting in this town a tribe of bokl, swag- 
gering, rattling ladies, whose talents pads among coxcombs 
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Tor wit and humour. Their excellency lies in rude, shock* 
ing expressions, and what they call running a man down. 
If a gentleman in their company happens to have any blem- 
ish in his birth err person, if any misfortune has befallen his 
family or himself, for which he is ashamed, they will be sure 
to give him broad hints of it without any provocation* I 
would recommend yoir to the acquaintance of a -common 

rrostitute, rather than to that of such termagants as these, 
have often thought, that no man is obliged to suppose such 
creatures Jo be women ; but to treat them like insolent ras- 
cals disguised in female habits, who ought to be stripped 
and kicked down stairs. 

I will ask one thing, although it be a little out of place ; 
which is, to desire that you will (earn to value and esteem 
your- husband for those good qualities which he really pos- 
sessed, and not to fancy others in him whiqh he certainly 
hath not For although this latter is generally understood 
to be a mark of love, yet it is indeed nothing but affectation 
or ill judgment. It is true, he wants so very few accom- 
plishments; that you are in no great danger of erfing an this 
eide, but my caution is occasioned bv a lady of your ac- 
quaintance, married to a very valuable person* whom yet 
she is so unfortunate as to be always commending for those 
perfections to which he can least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article o£ expense ; 
only I think you ought tp be well informed how much your 
husband's revenue amounts to ; and be so good a computer 
as to keep within it, in that part of the management which 
falls to your share; and not to put yourself in the number 
of those politic ladies, who think they gain a great point, 
when they have teazed their husbands to buy them a new 
equipage, a laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once con- 
sidering what long scores remain unpaid to the butcher. 

I desire you will keep these letters in your cabinet, and 
often examine impartially your whole conduct by them. 
And so God bless you, and make you a fair example to your 
sex, and* a perpetual comfort to your husband and your 
parents. • 

I am, with great truth and affection, Madam, 

Your friend and humble servant.* 

* These letters of Swift contain many excellent maxims for the pro- 
per regulation of female conduct. ^But it ought to be noticed, that 
some of his remarks arise out of the great neglect of female educa- 
tion, which prevailed, at the time he wrote, and |}q not apply with 
equal force at the present day. E*. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

From a Daughter to her Father/ wherein she dutifully ex- 
postulates against a match he had proposed to her, with a 
gentleman much older than h&FBelj» * 

Honoured Sir, * 

THOUGH your injunctions should prove diametrically 
opposite to my own Bee ret inclinations, yet I am not insen- 
sible that the duty which I owe you binds me to comply with 
them. Besides, 1 should be very ungrateful, should I pre- 
sume in any point whatever, considering your numberless 
acts of parental indulgence towards me, to contest your wdl 
and pleasure. Though the consequences should prov^ever 
so fatal, I am determined to be all obedience, in case what I 
have to offer in my own defence should have no influence 
over you, or be thought an insufficient plea for my aversion 
to a match, which, unhappily for me, you seem to approve 
of. It is very possible, Sir, the gentleman you recommend, 
to mychoice^may be possessed of all that substance, and all . 
those good qualities, that bias you so strongly in his favour ; 
but be not angry, dear Sir, when I remind you, that there is 
a vast disproportion in our years. A lady of more experi- 
ence, and or ainore advanced age, would, in my humble 
opinion, be a much fitter help-mate for him; To be ingenu- 
ous, permit me, good Sir, to speak the sentiments of my 
heart without reserve for once ; a man, almost in his grand 
climacterick, can never be an agreeable companion for me : 
nor can the natural gaiety of my temper, which has hitherto 
been indulged by yourself in every innocent amusement, be 
over-agreeable to him. Though his fondness at first may con- 
nive at the little freedoms I snail be apt to take ; yet as soon 
as the edge of his appetite shall be abated, he will grow jea- 
lous, and for ever torment me without a cause. I shall be 
debarred of every diversion suitable to my years, though 
never so harmless and inoffensive ; permitted to see no com- 
pany'; hurried down perhaps to some melancholy rural re- 
cess; and there, like my lady Grace, in theplqy, sit pensive 
and alone, under a green tree. YourJong experienced good- 
ness, and that tender regard which you have always expres- 
sed for my ease and satisfaction, encourage me thus freely 
to expostulate with you on an affair of so great importance. 
If, however, after ail, you shall Judge the inequality of our 
age an insufficient plea in my favour, and that want of af* 
fection-for a husband is but a trifle, where there is a large 

I « 
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fortune and a coach and six to throw into the scale; if,_ in 
short, you $hali lay your peremptory commands upon me to 
resign up my real happiness, and peace of mind, for the vani- 
ty of living id pomp and grandeur, 1 am ready to submit to 
your superiour judgment. Give me leave, however, to ob- 
serve, that it is impossible for me ever to love the man into 
whose arms I am to be thrown: and that my compliance 
with so detested a proposition, is nothing more than the re- 
sult of the most inviolable duty to a father, who never made 
the least attempt before to thwart the inclinations of ' 

* His ever obedient daughter. 

' • <k -+? 

LBTTKB XXXVI. ^ 

jFVdwi a Yoyrig Person in Business to a Gentleman, desiring 
*• leave to wait on his Daughter. 

Sir, 

I HOPE the justness of my intentions will excuse the 
freedom of this letter, wherein lam to acquaint you of the 
affection and esteem I have for you if daughter. I Would not, 
Sir, offer any indirect address, that should haye the least ap* 

Eearance of inconsistency with her duty to you, and my 
onourable views to her; choosing* by your influence, if I 
may approve myself to you .worthy of. that honour, to com- 
mend myself to her approbation. You are not insensible 
€iri by the credit I have hitherto preserved in the world, of 
my ability, by God's blessing, to make her happy; and this 
the rather emboldens me to request the favour of an even- 
ing's conversation with you at your first convenience; when 
Lwill moce fully explain myself, as I earnestly hope, to your 
satisfaction, and take my encouragement or discouragement, 
from your own mouth; I am, Sir, in the ^mean time, with 
great respect* ^ 

Your most obedient humble servant. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

From a Young Lady to her Father, acquainting him with a 
Proposal of Marriage maa& to her* 

Honoured Sir, 

AS young Mr. Lovewell, whose lather, I am sensible, 
: is one of your intimate acquaintances, has during your ab- 
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sence in the country, made an open declaration of his pas- 
sion forme, anil pressed me closely to comply with his over- 
tures of marriage, I thought it my duty to decline "all offers 
of that nature, however advantageous they may seeux to be, 
till I had your thoughts on so important an affair ; and I am 
absolutely determined either to discourage his addresses, 
or keep him at least in suspense, till your return, as I shall 
be directed by your super iour judgment, I beg leave, how- 
_everj with due submission, to acquaint,- you with thje idea I 
have entertained of him, and hope I aii not too blind or 
partial in his favour! He seems to me to be perfectly hon- 
ourable in his intentions, and to be ho wise inferiour to any 
gentleman of my acquaintance hitherto, in regard to good 
seme 1 or good manners. — I frankly 6wn, Sir, I could admit 
of his addresses with pleasure, were they attended with 
your consent and approbation. Be assured, however, that 
I am not so far engaged, as to act with precipitation, or 
comply with any offers inconsistent with that filial duty, 
"which, in gratitude to your paternal indulgence, 1 shall 
ever Owe yon. Y our speedy instruction therefore, in so mo- 
mentous an article, will prove the greatest satisfaction im* 
aginftble to, * — 

Honoured Sir, your most dutiful daughter. 



LETTER XXXVJJL 

Tfie Father's Answer t o the Daughter. ' 

My Dearest Girl, 

I HAVE long wished io see you happy with a deserv- 
ing >man-— I would not upon any consideration, either thwart 
tor force your inclination ; the consequence, especially of the 
latter, have been in many instances fatal ; far be it from me 
to disapprove of a worthy match ! I should then deviate 
from the duty of a father, and be injurious to the happiness 
of a daughter. I know the gentleman's family you mention, 
and make but little doubt but the connexion will be mutual- 
ly agreeable ; be assured then that my return honte shall 
be as speedy #s possible, in order to prove, how much I am, 

my dear girl's 

Affectionate Father. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

m 

From & Young Lady's Friend, to a Disagreeable Suiter; 

BEING the sincere friend ef Miss Sidney, to whom 
she has in confidence revealed her utter aversion to your in- 
truding impertinence and nonsensical jargon, I have under- 
taken, m consequence of her request, to insist that you will 
forbear further solicitations, as they are both contemptible 
and disgusting. , Consummate' ignorance alone can, after 
' this, be guilty of a perseverance, which may produce such 
fatal consequences, as to provoke my friend to apply t* 
some male relative for protection. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, &c» 

LETTER XL. 

From a Lady, to a Gentleman, who had obtained all her 
friend? consent, urging him to decline his Suit to her. 

Sir, 

YOU have often importuned me to return marks of that 
consideration for you, which you profess for me. As my 
parents,. to whom l owe all duty, encourage your'address, I 
wish I could. I am hardly treated by them because I cannot 
What shall I do ? Let me apply to you, Sir, for my relief, 
who have much good sense, and I hope, generosity. Yes, Sir, 
let me bespeak your humanity to me, and justice to yourself, 
in this point; and that shall be all I will ask in my favour. 
I ow« you deserve a much better wife tharr I shall ever 
make ; but yet as love is not in oue'a own power,/ if I have 
the misfortune to know I cannot love you, will not justice to 
yourself, if not pity to me, oblige you to abandon your pre- 
sent purpose? * 

But as to yourself, Sir, why should you make a popr crea- 
ture unhappy in the displeasure of all her friends at -present* 
and still more unhappy, if, to avoid that, she gives up her per- 
son, where she cannot bestow her heart. If you love me, as 
you profess, let me ask you, Sir, is it for my sake, or is it 
your own ? — If for mine, how can it be, when I must be mis- 
erable, if I am forced to marry where 1 cannot love ? If for 
your own, reflect, Sir, on the Selfishness of your love, and 
judge if it deserves frtm me the return you wish* 
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How sadly docs this love already operate ! You Jove me so 
well, that you make me miserable in the anger of my dearest 
friends ! — Your love has already tnade them think me.undu- 
tifui: and. instead of the fondness and endearment I used to 
be treated With by them, I meet with nothing but* eludings, 
frowns, slights and displeasure. 

And what is this love of yours to do for me hereafter ?— 
Why, hereafter, Sir, it will be turned into hatred, or indiffer- 
ence at tea$t ; for then, though I cannot give you my heart, 
I shall have given you a title to it, and you will have a law- 
ful claim to rts allegiance. ' May it not "then, nay ought it 
not to be treated on the foot of a rebel, and I expect pun- 
ishment as. such, instead of tenderness ? Even were I to be 
treated with mercy, with goodness, with kindness by you, 
and could not deserve it or return it, what a wretch would 
your love make me ! How would it involve me in the crying 
sin of ingratitude ? How would it destroy my reputation in 
the world's eye, that the best of husbands had the worst of 
wives ! the kindest of men the unkindest of women ! 

Cease then, I beseech you, this hopeless, this cruel pur- 
suit ! Make some worthier person happier in your addresses, 
that can be happy in them. By this means you will restore 
me to the condition you found riie in, the love *f my parents, 
and the esteem of my friends. If you really love me, this 
may be a hard task, but it will be a most generous one. And 
there is some reason to expect it': for who that truly loves, 
wishes to make the object of his l6ve miserable ? This I must 
be, if you .persist in your addresses ; and I shall know by 
your conduct, on occasion of thhv uncommon request, how 
to consider it, and in what light to place you, either as the 
most generous or the most ungenerous of men. Mean time, I 
am, Sir, most heartily, though it cannot be what you would 
have 

Your well-wisher, and humble servant. 



LETTER XLI, 

The Gentleman's Answer to the Lady's uncommon requHt. 

Dear Madam, 

I AM exceedingly concerned, that I cannot be as ac- 
ceptable to you as I nave the good fortune to find myself to 
your honoured parents. If, madam, Thad reason to think 
it was owing to your preptesession in some happier man's 
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favour, I should utterly despair of it, and should really think 
it would 'be unjust to myself, and ungenerous to you, to con- 
tinue my addresses. As therefore you have, by your own 
appeal to me, in so uncommon a way, endeavoured to make 
me a party against myself, and I have shown so much re- 
gard to you, as to be willing to oblige you, as far as I can, 
may I not hope the favour of you to declare generously 
whether I owe my unhapptness to such a prepossession, and 
whether your heart is given to some other? If this be the 
xase, you shall find all you wish on my part; knd I shall 
take apride to plead against myself, let me suffer ever 90 
much by it, to your father and mother; but if not, and you 
h^ve taken any other disgust to my person or behiviour, 
there may be a hope, that my utmost affection and assidui- 
ty, or a contrary conduct, may in time get the better of it 
Let me implore you to permit me still to continue my zeal- 
ous respects to you ; for this I will say, that there is not a 
man in the world who can address you with a sincerer and 
more ardent love, than, dear Madam, 

Your affectionate admirer, and humble servant 



LETTER XLIL 

From a Young Lady to a Gentleman that Courted heir, whom 
she could not like, but was forced by het parents to receive 
his visits; and think of none else for herjiusband. 

IT is a very bad return which I majce for the respect you 
have for me, when I acknowledge to you, that though the 
day of our marriage is appointed, I am incapable of loving 
you. You may have observed in the long conversations we 
nave had at those times we were left together, that some se- 
cret hung upon my mind. I was obliged to an ambiguous 
behaviour, and durst not reveal myself further, because my 
mother, from a closet near the place where we sat, could 
both hear and see $ur conversation. I have strict commands 
from both my parents to receive you, aild am undonfe for 
ever, except you will be so kind and generous as to refuse 
me. Consider, Sir, the misery of bestowing yourself upon 
ffne who can have no prospect of happiness but from your 
death. This is a confession made perhaps with an offensive 
sincerity ; but that conduct is much, to be preferred to a se- 
cret dislike, which' could not bit pall all the sweets of life, 
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by imposing on you a companion that doats and languished 
for another. • I will not go so far as to say, my passion for 
the gentleman whose wife I am by promise, would lead me 
to any thing criminal against your honour. But I know it i£ 
djeadful to a man of your sense to expect nothing but forced 
civilities in return for tender endearments, and cold esteem 
for undeserved love. If you will on this occasion let reason 
take place of passion, I doubt hot but fate has in, store for 
you some worthier object of your affection, in recompense 
for your goodness to the only woman that could be inaensi* 
bte to your merit 

• ■, - Iam,>Sir, ». 

Your most humble servant 

LETfER XLIII. 

A Ward to her Guardian, against compulsive Marriage. 

Sir, 

I HOPE you will do me the justice to acknowledge, 
that hitherto I have in no material instance transgressed the 
obedience which I owe that friend, whom my father, in his 
will appointed as my guardian— that guardian, which, now 
supplies the place af a father ; but on the contrary, that I 
have been attentive to his advice, and submissive to his will ; 
still I hope to preserve the character of an obedient ward* 
You have expressed a great desire, that I should give my 
hand to^Mr. Sturdy: herein I must disobey; were it a fa- 
ther's self that demanded compliance, duty, if not directed 
by inclination, must give way to nature. I have therefore ta- 
ken this liberty, with aH deference, to put in a plea for your 
candid indulgence, in a matter that concern* the happiness 
of my life, and, though a female, to reason with you a little 
upon it. I confess Mr. Sturdy is a man of property and re* 
spect; these, I grant, are strong recommendations, but not 
sufficient qualities to constitute happiness in a matrimoniaj 
life. Consider the great disparity of years,— I am young, 
he is- old: the gaiety of youth can never agree with the 
gravity of age : if they cannot agree, such a disproportionate 
match must be productive of reciprocal aversion; Age can 
never delight youth, and sure where there is no attraction 
on the part of one object, there can be no affection on the 
part of the other; and if one part be deficient in affection, 
happiness can never be mutual. Mr. Sturdy may find *ore 
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pleasure in ah alliance with a widow, Or a lady of advanced 
years and experience, while, perhaps, 1\ may meet with a 
gentleman better suited to my inclinations. Having thus far 
expatiated as well as my feeble abilities will permit, upon 
the inevitable consequences of uniting young tod old, l hope 
toy de&r guardian will no longer favour the addresses of bis 
friend, but persuade him to look out for a more suitable and 
worthy lady than his young foolish ward. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. . 



LETTER XLIV. 

From a Young Lady to a Friend whose, Lover was fake. 
Dear Sophia, 

IT is always the duty of friendship, to administer con- 
solation to the unhappy : I therefore seize the earliest op- 
portunity of endeavouring to abate your distress, by point- 
ing out greater distresses, which you have fortunately .avoid- 
ed Your lover has been false and perfidious ; and your dis- 
appointment is consequently mortifying; your good Ws been 
returned with evil ; your kind offers repaid with ingratitude ; 
but think, my dear, if he had succeeded in his base design, 
(for his views could never be honourable) how much greater 
Would have been your affliction? Let this consideration 
moderate your present grief: and likewise think that tfce 
wisest of our sex have frequently met with the same ill 
usage, perhaps worse. In short, if you reflect seriously you 
will discover that the Very cause or your unhappiness, now, 
will in the end be great occasion for joy ; for you have cer- 
tainly avoided many ills, b^ not entering the marriage state 
with a worthless man. It is not easy iknpw for a feeling 
mind, to banish the remembrance of an object tfcat was\pnce 
dear; but with the aid of reason and reflection, tinle can 
complete the arduous task. Oh then, my dear Sophia, collect 
all your fortitude, endeavour to be yourself again ; free and 
happy ; and you will be so : With wishes for this noble reso- 
lution, and the desired effect, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, &c. 
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LETTER XLV. 

From a Gentleman to a Lady; whom hb accuses of Incont 

stancy. 
Madam, . ' 

TOU mast not be surprised at a letter in the place of ^ 
visit, from one who cannot but have reason to believe it may 
easily be as. welcome as his company. 

You should not suppose, if lovers have lost their sight, 
that their< senses are all banished: and if I refuse to be- 
lieve my eyes, when they shew me your inconstancy*- you 
must not wonder that I cannot stop my ears against the ac- 
counts of it. Pray let us understand one another properly $ ' 
for I am afraid we are deceiving ourselves all this while. 
Am la person whom you esteem, whose fortune you do not 
despise, and whose pretensions you encourage ? or am I a 
troublesome coxcomb, who fancy myself particularly re- 
ceived by a woman who only laughs at me? If I am the tat- 
ter, you treat me as I deserve; and I ought to join with 
you in saying I deserve it? but if it be otherwise, and you- 
receive *me, as I think you do, as a person you intend to 
marry, for it is best to be plain on those occasions, what is 
the meaning of that universal coquetry in public, where eve- 
ry fool flatters you, and you are pleased with the meanest 
of them ? and what can be the meaning that I am toUl, you 
last night in particular was an hour with Mr. Marlow, and 
are so wherever* you meet him, if I am. not in company? 
Both of us, Madam, you cannot think of; and I should be 
sorry to imagine, that when I had given you my heart so en- 
tirely 1 1 shared yours with any body. 

1 have said a great deal too much to you, and yet I am 
tempted to say more : but I shall be silent. I beg you will 
answer this, and I think I have a* right to expect that you 
do it generously and fairly.- Do not mistake what is tlie 
effect of the distraction of my heart, for want of respect to 
you. While I write this, I dote upon you, but I cannot 
bear to be deceived where all my happiness is centered. 

Your most unhappy, &c. 

LETTER XLVL 

The Answer. 

Sir, 

IF I did not make all the allowances you desire in the 
•od of your letter, I should not answer you at alL But at- 
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though I am really unhappy to find you are so, and the^nore 
<o to find myself the occasion, 4. can hardly impute the un- 
kindness ana incivility of your letter to the single cause you 
would have me. However, as I would not be suspected of 
any thing that shoiHd justify such treatment from you, I 
think it necessary to inform you, that what you have heard 
has no more foundation than what you have seen : however, 
I wonder that other eyes should ijot be as easily alarmed as 
yours : for, instead of being blind, believe *ae, Sir, you see 
more than there 13* Perhaps, however, their sight may be 
as much sharpened by unprovoked malice, as yours t)y un- 
deserved suspicion. - - 

Whatever may be the end of this . dispute, for I do not 
think so lightly of lovers' quarrels as many do, t think it pro- 
per to inform you, that I never have thought favourably of any 
one but yourself ; and I shall add, that if the fault of your 
.temper, which I once Tittle suspected, should make me. fear 
you ton much to marry, you will not see me in that state 
with any other, nor courted by any man in the world. 

I did not know that the gaiety of my temper gave-you un- 
easiness, and you ought to have told me of it with less se- 
verity. If 1 am particular in it, I am afraid it is a fault of my 
natural disposition; but I would have taken some pains to 
get the better of that, if I had known it was disagreeable to 
you. I ought to resent this treatment more than I do, but 
do not insult my weakness on that head ; for a fault of that 
kind would want the excuse this has for my pardon, and 
might not be so easily overlooked, though I should wish to 
do it. I should say, I will not see you to^lay, but you have 
an advocate that pleads for you much better than you do for 
rourself. I desire you will first look carefully over this let- 
er, for my whole heart is in it, and then come to me. 

Vottr's, &c. 



LETTER XLVIL 



1 



From a Lover who had cause of displeasure, and determines 

never to see t%e Laoy again. 
Madam, , „ 

THERE was a time, when if any one should have told 
me that I should ever have written to you such a letter as I 
am now-writing, I would as soon have believed that the earth 
would have burst asunder, or that I should see stars falling 
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to the grottn$, or trees or mountains rising to the heavens* 
But there is nothing too strange to happen. One thing would 
have appeared jet more impossible than my writing it, which 
is, that you should have given me the cause to have written 
it, and yet that has happened* 

The purpose of this is i» teU you, Madanv t|iat I shall, 
never wait on you again. You will truly know what I make 
myself suffer when I impose this command upon my own* 
heart : but I would not telTyou of it, if it were not too muck 
determined for me to have a possibility of changing my re- 
solution. ' 

It gives me sonie pleasure, that you will feel mi uneasi- 
ness for this, though I should also have been very averse 
some time ago even to have imagined that; but you know 
where to employ that attention, of which I am not worthy 
the whole/ and with a part I shall not be contented. I was 
a witness, Madam, yesterday, of your behaviour to Mr. Hen- 
ry, I had been ofteh told of this,, but I haye refused to listen 
to it. I supposed your heart no more eapable of deceit than 
my own,: But I cannot disbelieve what I have been told on 
such aqtliority, when my ovvn eyes confirm it. Madam, I 
take my leave of you, and beg you will forget there ever.was 
such a man as, 

. You* hutnble servant. 



LETTER XLVIU. 

FrornA rich Young Gentleman, to a beautiful Young Lady 
- with no Fortune. / 

Miss Sophia, 

IT is a general reflection against the manners of the 
present age, that marriage is only considered as one of those 
methods by which avarice may he satisfied, anil poverty 
averted ; that neither the character nor accomplishments of 
the woman are much regarded, her merit being estimated 
by £he thousands of her fortune. I acknowledge that the ac- 
cusation is too true, and to that may be ascribed the many 
unhappy matches we daily meet with ; for how is it possible 
that those should ever have the same affection for each other, 
who were forced to comply with terms to which they hack 
the utmost aversion, as if they had been allowed to consult 
their own inclinations, and give their hands where they have 
engaged their hearts. For my owjn part, I have been always 
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determined to consult my inclinations where there is the 
least appearance of happiness; and haying an easy inde- 
pendency, am flot anxious about increasing it, being, well 
convinced, that of all states the middle one is best, I mean 
neither poverty nor riches? which leads me to the discovery 
of a passion which I have long endeavoured to conceal, . 

The opportunities which I have had of conversing with 
yo* at Mr. B's, have at last convinced me, that merit and 
riches are far from being connected, and that a woman may 
lave those qualifications necessary to adorn her sex, al- 
though adverse fortune has denied her money. I am sure 
that all those virtues necessary to make me happy in the 
marriage state are. centered in you, and whatever objection 
you may have to my person, yet 1 hope there can be none 
to my character ; and if you consent to be mine, it shall be 
my constant duty to make your life agreeable, and under 
the endearing character of a husband, endeavour to supply 
yoqr early loss of the best of parents. I shall expect your 
answer as soon as possible, for I Wait for it with the utmost 
impatience. 

v I am, your affectionate lover. 

LETTER XLIX. V 

The Young Lady's Answer. 
'Sir, "'.'■' 

I RECEIVED your letter yesterday, and gratitude for 
the generous proposal you have made, obliges me to thank 
you neartily for the contents. 

As I have no objections either to your person or charac- 
ter, you will give me leave to. deal sincerely, and state those 
things which at present be*ar great weight with me, and per- 
haps must ever remain unanswered, and hinder me from 
entering into that state, against winch I have not the least 
aversion. " ': ■ • ■ 

You well know (at least I imagine so) that the proposal 
you have made me is a secret both to your, relations and 
friends; and would you desire me to rush precipitately into 
the marriage-state, where I have the greatest reason to fear 
that I should be looked upon with contempt, by those whom 
nature had connected me with ? I should consider myself 
obliged to promote the happiness of my husband ; ami how 
inconsistent would a step of that nature be with such a. reso- 
lution? You know that I was left an orphan* and had it not 



■v 
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been for the pious care of TVfrs. B. must liave been brought 
up in a state of servitude. You know that I have no for- 
tune-; and were I to accept of your offer, it would lay me 
under such obligations as must destroy my liberty. Grati- 
tude and love are two very different things. The tme sup- 
poses a benefit received, the other is a free act of. the will. 
Suppose me raised to the Joint possession of your fortune, 
could I call it mine unless I had brought you something as' 
an equivalent? Or, have I not great reason to fear that you 
yourself may consider me as under obligations, inconsistent 
with the character of a wife: I acknowledge the generosity of 
your offer, and would consider myself highly honoured, could 
I prevail with myself to prefer to peace of mind the enjoyment 
of an affluent fortune. But as 1 have been very sincere in 
my answer, so let me beg, that you will endeavour to eradi- 
cate a passion, which, if nourished longer, may prove fatal 
to both. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 

Your sincere well-wisher. 



LETTER L. 

The Gentleman's Reply. 

frear Sophia, 

WAS it not cruel to start so many objections ? Or could 
you suppose me capable of so base an action, as to destroy 
your freedom, and peace of mind ? Or do yon think that I 
am capable of ever forgetting you, or being happy in the 
enjoyment of another? For God's sake d6 not mention gra- 
titude any more. Your many virtues, entitle * you to: much 
more than I am able to give ; but all that I have shall be 
yours. With respect to my relations, I have none to consult 
besides my mother and my uncle, and their consent and even 
approbation, are already obtained. You have often heard my 
mother declare, that she preferred my happiness with a wo- 
man of virtue, to this possession of the greatest fortune, and 
though I forgot to mention it, yet I had communicated my 
sentiments to her before I had opened my mind to you/ Let , 
me beg that you will 'lay aside all those unnecessary scru- 
ples which can only serve to make one unhappy, who is alrea- 
dy struggling underall the anxieties of real and genuine love. 
It is in your power, my dear, to make me happ^i &nd none 
else can* I cannot enjoy one moment's rest till I have youv 

K 
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answer, and then the happy day shall be fixed. Let me beg 
that' you will not start any more objections, unless you are 
my real enemy; but your tender nature cannot suffer you to 
be cruel. Be mine, my dear, and I am yours for.ever. My 
servant shall wait for the answer to your ever sincere lover, 
whose sole happiness is centered in you. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER LL 

The Lady's Answer. 
Sir, 

I FIND that when one of your sex forms a resolution, 
you are determined to go through, whatever be the event 
Your answer to my first objection, I must confess, is satis- 
factory. I wish I could say so of the others ; but I find that ' 
if I must comply, I shall be obliged to trust the remainder 
to yourself. Perhaps this is always the case, and even the 
most cautious have been deceived. However, Sir, I have 
communicated the contents of your letters to whom you well 
know has been to me as a parent. She has not any objec- 
tion, and I am at last resolved to comply. ,1 must give my- 
self up to you as a poor friendless orphan, and shall endeav- 
our to act consistently with the rules 4 aid down and enfor- 
ced by our holy religion : And if you should sd far deviate 
from the paths of virtue, as to upbraid me with poverty, I 
have no friends to complain to, but that God who is a'Ffl- 
ther to the fatherless. But I have a better opinion of you 
than to entertain such fears. I have left the time to your 
appointment, and let me beg that you will continue in the 
practice of that virtuous education which you have receiv- 
ed. Virtue is its own reward, and I cannot be unhappy 
with the man who prefers the duties of religion to gaiety 
and dissipation. 

I am yours sincerely. 



LETTER LII. 

A Mctdest Layer desiring an Aunt's favour to him for her 

Niece. ' 

flonoured Madam, 

I HAVE several times, whea I have been happy in the 
company of your good niece, thought to have fipokea my 
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mind, and declared to her the true value and affection I hare 
for her ; but just as I have been about to speak, my feare 
have vanquished my hopes, and I have been obliged to sus- 
pend my design, t have thrown out several hints; that I 
thought would have led the way to a fuller disclosing of the 
secret that is too big for my breast ; and yet, when I am near 
hery it is too important for utterance. Will you be so good, 
Madam, as to break the way for merif I am not wholly dis- 
approved of by you, and prepare her dear mind for a decla- 
ration that I must make, ana yet, I know not how to begin. 
My fortune and expectations make me hope that I may not 
on those accounts be deemed unworthy. And could I by 
half a line from vour hand, hope that there is no other bar, 
I should be enabled to build on so desirable a foundation, 
arid to let your niece know how much my happiness depends 
upon her favour. Excuse good Madam, I beseech you, this 
trouble, and this presumptuous request, from 

. Your obliged humble servant. 

LETTER MIL 

The Aunt's Answer. 

Si*, 

I CANNOT say I have any dislike, as to my own parf, 
to your proposal, or your manner of making it, whatever my 
niece may nave ; because diffidence is generally the compa- 
nion of merit, and a token of respect She is a person of 
prudence, and all her friends are so thoroughly convinced 
of it, that her choice will have the weight it deserves with 
us all ; yet so far as I may take upon myself to do, I will 
not deny your request, but on her return to-morrow, will 
break the ice, as you desire, not doubting your honour, and 
the sincerity of your professions. And I shall tell her, more- 
over, what I think of the advances you make* 

I believe she has had the prudence to keep her heart en- 
tirely disengaged, because she would otherwise have told 
me ; and is not so mean spirited as to be able to return ty- 
ranny and insult for true value, when she is properly con- 
vinced of it. Whoever has the happiness (permit me, though 
her relation, to call it so) to meet with her favour, will find 
this her character; and it is not owing to the fond partiali- 
ty of, Sir, 

Your friend and servant. 
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LETTER LIV. . 

From an Aunt to her Nephew, who had complained of ill 

success in his Addresses. 

Hear Nephew, ~ 

I RECEIVED your doleful ditty, in regard to your ill 
success in your late love^adventure with Mtss Snow. No 
marble monument was ever half so cold* or vestal virgin 
half so coy \ She turns a deaf ear, it seem3, to your most ar- 
dent vows ! And what of that ? By your own account it ap- 
pears, she has given you no flat denial ; neither has she per- 
emptorily forbid your visits. Really, nephew, I thought a 
gentleman of your good sense and penetration, should be 
bettefr versed in the arts of love, than to be cast down all 
at once, and quit the field at the first repulse. You should 
consider, that she is not only a beauty, but a very accom- 
plished lady. You must surely be very vain to imagine, that 
one of her education, good sense, and real merit, shall fail 
an easy victim into your arms. Her affections must be gradu- 
ally engaged ; she looks upon matrimony as a very serious 

- affair, and will never give way, I am fully persuaded, to the 
violence of an ill grounded passion. For shame, nephew, 
Shake off that unbecoming Jbastifulness, and shew yourself a 
man. Lovers, like soldiers, should endure fatigues. Bead- 
vised : renew fhe attack with double vigour ; for she is a la- 
dy worth your conquest. The revolution of a day (as the 
ingenious Mr. Rowe has it) may bring such turns as Heaven 
itself could scarce have promised. Cheer up, my dear ne- 
phew, under that thought — When I hear from you again, a 

• few weeks hence, I am not without hopes, if you will follow 
my advice, of your carrying the siege, and making her com- 
ply with your terms of accommodation. In the mean time, 
depend upon it, no stone shall be left unturned on my part, 
that may any wise contribute towards your good, as I can- 
not without injustice to the lady, but approve of your choice. 

I am your affectionate aunt. 



LETTER LV. 

Froni a Mother to a Daughter* jealous x>f her Husband. * 

My Pear Polly, 

I AM very much concerned at your thinking you have 
any reason to suspect the fidelity of your husband : Let me 
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entreat you, a9 you love your own happiness, to suppress 
these early risings of passion, that can procure you nothing 
but the keenest, anguish of heart ; and to give no ear to the 
idle tales of those officious and wicked people, who, perhaps, 
may find an interest in setting you at variance. O my child, 
take care of a suspicion, which will not only give you pre- 
sent uneasiness, by spoiling your temper, but wean from you 
the affections of your husband. If be be innocent, your sus- 
picions are one of the greatest injuries, one of the highest 
marks of injustice that can be offered him ; and you are in 
danger, if you give loose to resentment, of precipitating him 
to the course you dread, and rendering those evils real, which 
are now only imaginary. I say imaginary, — for I cannot 
think a man of his sense can be guilty of any thing so base 
and so foolish. 

But supposing that what you have heard is but too true* 
your reproaches would only make him fly from home, and 
from you, to one who will side with him, and harden his 
heart against you. Thus would you yourself contribute to 
her triumph, while he, seeing that he can no longer have oc- 
casion for reserve, will grow hardened in vice, and pursue 
that course openly, which he would otherwise, for fear of its 
coming to your knowledge, b&ve followed privately, and by 
stealth. Let me, therefore, beg of you to summon all your 
prudence. Instead of loading him with reproaches, and by 
your ill humour driving him to her you would have him shun, 
strive to make home agreeable to him, and let him see that 
it is not in the power of a strumpet to surpass you in sweet- 
ness of temper, and an obliging behaviour; and though he 
be so abandoned as to forget his dutv, ypu will keep steady 
1 v to yours. By this means you will, in time, overpower 
him by vour goodness; you will force conviction into his 
soul, and obtain the noblest of all conquests ; you will re- 
cover his heart, and, periiaps, save him you love from eter- 
nal r^uin. This, conduct your own conscience will approve, 
and your children will have the greatest reason to rejoice ia 
the prudence of such a mother. I am, 

\ . My dear daughter, &c. 
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LETTER LVI. 

From a Young Lady after the Small-pox to her Lover. 

Sir, 

The reason of my long silence will now, I hope, appear, 

and plead its own excuse.— You were pleased, when you 

first honoured me with your addresses, to say the beauties 

of my person were only excelled by the perfections of my 

mind ; if you really preferred the latter, and thought, as you 

declared, those mental accomplishments were predominant; 

the loss of my charms, which are now totally spoiled by the 

severity of the small-pox, is not to be so much regretted. — 

It gives you an happy opportunity of proving yourself to be 

aWo* truth and veracity; by now accepting my hand 

(which will consequently be accompanied with my heart) 

when my only recommendation, if I have any, arises from 

that consideration, which you were pleased to prefer and 

avow, your partiality for, I am, Sir, 

, • Your's, &Ci 



LETTER LVIL 

The Aflfewer. 
Madam, 

THOUGH I confess that the declarations bf suiters are 
in general questionable, and that personal Beauty is always 
most attractive, I hope to prove that it is really your dispo- 
sition which I admire. Though 1 regret your misfortune, I 
exult in this opportunity of proving my honour and truth ; 
and will be proud to accept your inestimable hand, being ac- 
companied with your heart, whenever my dear Susanna 
thinks me worthy of the boon. I am still 

Your affectionate and sincere admirer. 



LETTER LVIII. 

From a Friend to a foolish ^over. 

Sir, v 

AN early attachment created a friendship between us 
that I thought would have been lasting and permanent; but 
1 have lately perceived a ereat indifference on your side ; I 
am exceedingly concernea for this, conscious that I have 
given no just reason for a suspension of our intimacy. My 
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regard thereforeinduces me to Write upon the subject ; and 
true friendship, which is always officious about the health 
and welfare of those we esteem, having prompted me to 
make inquiries, I have now discovered that you are in love; 
but why was this concealed from your friend ? Love is no 
crime, no shame, except it is attended with base designs, 
which then makes it criminal indeed, or ill-placed, and ren- 
ders it a disgrace. My opinion of your integrity and hon- 
our, removes the former idea ; and being; convinced of your 
prudence and discretion, I cannot doubt the propriety of 
your choice; but authorized by friendship and our long in- 
timacy, I must chide you, (and that severely) for both the 
secrecy and folly of your love; your devotion to your fair 
one is by all accounts, so constant, that I fear you will coun- 
teract, instead of promoting your design ; you will spend 
too much time with the lady, by which means, your presence 
will become so common and troublesome, that your absence 
may be often desired ; the company of your friend is now 
totally neglected, for that of the young lady ; the sight of 
every visitor is disagreeable, and every subject painful, ex- 
cept the theme of love; be assured my friend, that disap- 
pointment and vexation will be the consequence of this 
over-passion ; the lady I expect will become totally indif- 
ferent in a few (days ; her love will terminate in disdain ; 
and you will be both neglected and despised ; though for the 
present she may seem to entertain the same regard for you, 
which you do for her, yet this reiteration of vows and sighs, 
will soon exhaust her stock of affection and tenderness, and 
render her in time languid and cool. Lotie is such a nice 
matter, that it requires more economy than you are aware ; 
it is equally as bad to be profuse as reserved ; I fear mjf 
friend is but a novice in the science ; occasional separations, 
though painful as they may be, are absolutely necessary in 
order to render our future interviews mutually agreeable ; 
nothing can more effectually renew an old S*me, nothing re- 
vive a languishing one, sooner than absence, which is the 
chief promoter of love; besides different objects should be 
occasionally introduced, to render the theme of love more 
pleasing ; else it will be attended with such a sameness, that 
sootier or later it must appal ; I hope my friend will pardon 
me for this seeming officiousness, and attribute the cause to 
true friendship, for I ingenuously confess, that I have been 
induced to offer my opinion on this occasion, because I have 
keen deprived of the society of a man whom I have long 
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held in the greatest estimation, and In whose service X shall 
always be happy to prove myself 

His affectionate and sincere friend. 



LETTER LIX. 

Sentiments 0/ a Lady, a few weeks before her Marriage. 

« 

Dear Madam, 

MY imagination has lately been employed in building 
a pleasent fairy castle concerning the life I would lead 
whenever I become the wife of Floria ; for notwithstanding 
the affectation of some women, who "assert that they are mar- 
ried quite aceidently, and without having once thought of it; 
Jet such a scheme of life passes, I believe, in every woman's 
ead, concerning the man whom she thinks, well enough of 
to desire to marry him. There are some, perhaps, who go 
no farther than the visiting-scene, dressed in white satin 
to receive their company 5 while othera in their imagina- 
tions follow the sad remain's of their rich husbands to the 
grave, and plan out a scheme of widowhood or a future 
marriage. 

The two ideas, husband and Floria, are now so closely 
connected in my fancy; that the former cannot be. mention- 
ed without thi image of the latter's becoming its pleasing 
companion. I consider him as the husband of my mind, the 
husband of my voluntary choice, selected from among the 
rest of mankind by the joint consent of my judgment and 
inclination ; and could I be prevailed on to marry any other 
man, I might justly be deemed guilty of the highest ingrati- 
tude and treachery. To be bribed, from the consideration of 
wealth and grandeur, to become the wife of one man, while 
my heart is feted upon another ; to marry a man in whose 
conversation I could have no enjoyment; to sit at the upper 
end of one man's table, a very common prudential motive to 
marriage, and at the same time to wish another in his place 
— what prudence! what good ness*! It. is .-a- sort of policy- 1 
could never fathom. 

Whenever I read the speech which Shakspeare has put 
into the mouth of Queen Catharine, in his Henry VIIL 
wherein she says, 

* I have been to you a true and faithful wife, 

* At all times to your will conformable, 
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' Ever in fear to kindle your dislike ; 

' Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad or sorry 

• As I saw you inclin'd. When #as the hour 

' I ever contradicted your desire, 

' Or made it not mine too r*' 

just such a wife I think I could with pleasure make to 
Fiona, 

I never could hear Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, 
freely and without reserve giving herself and all her riches 
to the disposal of Bassaoio, without ardently wishing for the 
power of using the same words, and acting in the same man- 
ner to FJoria. * 

How is my heart warmed when I read of the faith and 
true affection of the Roman Arria to her Petus ! and how 
•ften have I wished in this manner : 

c My heart let Floria most strictly prove i 
' There's Arria's truth, her innocence and love 

"■■■* 
It is not however, the death, but the life of Arria which 

is to me so exerriplary. In what manner my fears might be 
alarmed at the approach of immediate dissolution, I pretend 
not to say, nor as a Christian can I think it justifiable, or 
even excusable te give my husband such a proof of my af- 
fection. But when I reflect on Arria's gentleness of spirit, 
her choosing retirement with her husband be for a all the moat 
alluring baits of grandeur, her placing her chief enjoyment 
in her innocent endeavours to make Petus happy, the joining 
her own cares with his in the education of their children ; 
and when Petus lay ill with a fever in one room, and their 
youngest favourite child dead in the next, her walking to and 
fro as if her child was yet living, feigning also a cheerful* 
ness which her heart was unable to feel ; these are the vir- 
tues which raise my admiration, add it is her tfencfer, her 
affectionate behaviour, throughout her whole life, that I could 
wish to imitate. 

Frequently have I thought within myself, to be placed in 
the bosom of my Floria, not as a treacherous snake, but as a 
faithful friend ; to have his entire confidence ; to be indulg- 
ed by him, because he sees me capable of receiving such. in- 
dulgence, without crying like a humoured child, for want of 
lintling out my own desires ; 



-" is a consummation 



«* Devoutly to be wished l" 

There is a haughty pride *f miiad that scorns even indul- 
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gence itself, as it implies a superiority in the pefson wh« 
bestows it ; but there is no idea of pleasure my highest ima* 
gination ever could form equal to that of being indulged by 
the man I love. 

The great errout that women fall into about marrying, is 
the seeking wives instead of husbands. The fear of having 
it thought they have submission enough to be governed, rai- 
ses a monstrous disturbance in their breasts. To join the 
ideas of love and obedience is not in their power. If a wo- 
man would marry sensibly, let her choose the man whom 
she can obey cheerfully. To marry Fiona and then to obey 
him, ever appeared to me as if I was commanded, as Desde- 
moaa says upon another occasion, 



-* To do peculiar profit 



« To my ©wn person :'- 

It is a command to follow the bent of my inclination ; for so 
far am I from thinking the vow of obedience in the matrimo- 
nial service a burthen, that it will be .my utmost pleasure. 
With Floria how joyfully shall! pursue the same studies, 
partake of all his pleasures, and snare, or rather mooopo* 
I ize, all his griefs ? As in my choice of him I am determined 
by nothing but. himself, no outward circumstances, no situa- 
tions, no opinions besides my owoj will have any influence 
on my mind. 

But it' would be endless to exhibit the various pictures of 
delight which my imagination has formed, on the thought of 
being his wife. Very justly does an ingenious poet say, that 
to a reflecting mind, * 

/ * On every thorn delightful wisdom grows, 
* In every rill a sweet instruction flows.' 

And with such a companion as my Floria, every shrub, every 
bush, every flower of the field, must all become objects of the 
highest pleasure. With my principal wish thus fully grati- 
fied, what an inexpressible lustre must be thrown on every 
outward object, while I place my delight in my husband's 
friendship, esteem his understanding, make his will a law of 
liberty, and spend my whole life in giving him every moment 
fresh instances of what, in my opinion, only deserves the 
name of love ! 
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LETTER LX. 

From one Friend to Another, advising him to marry." 

Dew Charles, 

I AM sorry to hear that you have absolutely deelared 
against matrimony, and for no other reason, as I can learn, 
but because you are not acquainted with its sweets* Has not 
both Providence and religion enjoined this sacred union ? 
Would we.be now in existence only for it ?» But without 
confining ourselves to general reflections, let us see if you 
could not. live more comfortably with a woman, than in the 
single state you are at present resolved to make choice of; 
for my part, I must think that if you find yourself capable of 
regulating a family, or living upon good terms, with an ho- 
nest person, -and of giving good education to your children, 
you would find that there is nothing more agreeable than to 
live with a woman who has. made a tender of herself to you, 
and who is inclined to discharge faithfully all the duties 
incumbent on that union. If you examine every thins that 
passes in a family under proper regulations, you will see 
that a good virtuous wife snares with her husband in all the 
pleasure or sorrow that may happen — his jov she increases 
by adding her own, and his afflictions she alleviates by the 
part she bears in them. Conjugal affection, when it is sin- 
cere, seldom decreases ; but, supposing the first transports 
of love to suffer an abatement, still a virtuous woman is the 
best friend 4 man can have. They concert together the 
measures they judge conformable to what they design to 
undertake and put in execution. They never act but by 
agreement ; their thoughts and sentiments* rest on the foun- 
dation of mutual confidence, and the good understanding 
that subsists between them adds unspeakable charms to the 
union. A husband may leave home and enjoy uninterrupted 
tranquillity, because he leaves the care of his family con- 
cerns to a careful and good house-wife. If he have children 
•—how sweet are the effects of his love, who will be hereafter 
the support of his old age ! Single life in men can no where 
find the consolation and assistance that are met with in the 
society of women. Providence has given this help to man 
as a sort of help-mate, and therefore as the scripture says, 
" it is not good for man to be alone." 

The Romans (as appears in history) expelled from their 
city those who persisted to live in a state of celibacy, as be- 
ing useless to the republic. ^There is something unnatural 
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in a man desiring to remain a bachelor all the days of his 
life ! it is contradictory to the laws of reason and nature! I 
hope, then, my friend will change his opinion of a single 
life, and lay upon himself the injunction of matrimony, 
which no doubt will be more agreeable than he has hitherto 
thought it He will, I hope, take in good part, the advice I 
here presume to give, and believe that I am, 

His sincere friend. 



" LETTER LXL 

From a Lady, with an extract from (he Spectator . 

BearMias, 

WHATEVER^ that rude, unthinking mortal, said 
against matrimony "last jiight, (and indeed it was not the 
only discourse from htm that I perceived caused blushes to 
glow in every modest cheek) we have this comfort, that the 
wisest and best men have always held it to be a most excel- 
lent and amiable institution : I send you inclosed the sen- 
timents of the Spectator on this head, as I casually hit upon 
them in turning over those excellent volumes, my usual cus- 
tom at breakfast; and if any thing strike me, my husband, 
who is one of the most kind and obliging of men, adds to 
my pleasure, by reading them in a manner, that, if possible, 
gives new graces to the diction. Pray, dear Miss, read them, 
and see how differently men of sense talk, in this respect, 
from coxcombs and fools. 

I am, dear Miss, your affectionate friend. 

' I HAVE long entertained an ambition to make the wife 
' the most agreeable and delightful name in nature. If it 
' be not so in itself, all the wiser part of mankind, from the 
' beginning of the world, has consented in an errour: But our 
' unnappiness in England has been, that a few loose men of 

• genius for pleasure, have turned it all to the gratification 
'of ungoverned desires, in spite of good sense, form and 
' order; when in truth, any satisfaction beyond the bounda- 
' ries of reason, is but a step towards madness and folly. 

• But is the sense of joy and accomplishment of desire no 

• way to be indulged or attained ? and have we appetites 
•given us, not to be at all gratified? Yes certainly. Mar- 
' riage is an institution calculated for a constant scene of as 
' much delight as our being is capable of. Two persons who 
' have chosen each other out of all the species, with a design 
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• to be each ether's mutual comfort and entertainment, have 
'in that action, bound themselves to be good-humoured, 
' affable, discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, with respect 
' to each other's frailties and perfections, to the end of their 

• lives. The wiser of the two (and it generally happens that 
' one of them is such) will, for her or his own sake, keep 
' things from outrage with the utmost sanctity. When this 

• union is thus preserved, the raost indifferent circumstance 
' administers delight. Their condition is an endless source 
' of new gratifications. The married man can spy, If I am 
' unacceptable to all the world beside, there is one whom I 

' ' entirely love % that wilt receive me with joy and transport, 
' and think herself obliged to double her kindness and caresses 
' 0/ me from the gloom with which she sees me overcast. I 
' need not dissemble the sorrow of my heart to be agreeable 
( there ; that very sorrow quickens her affection. 

•This passion towards ea*h ether, when once well fixed, 
1 enters into the very constitution, and the kindness flows as 
' easily and silently as the blood in the veins. When this 
' affection is enjoyed in the /nost sublime degree, unskilful 

• eyes see nothing of it; but when it is subject to be changed, 
' and has an alley in it that makes it end in distaste, it is apt 
' to break into rage, or overflow into fondness before the rest 

• of the world. 

' Uxander and Virimira are amorous and young, and have 
' heen married these two years $ yet do they so much distin- 
guish each other in company, that in your conversation 

• with the dear things, you are put to a sort of cross-purposes. 
' Whenever you address yourself in ordinary discourse to 
' Virimira, she turns her head another way, and the answer 
' is made to the dear Uxander ; if you tell a merry tale, the 
'application is still directed to her dear; and when she 
' should commend you, she says to htm, as if he had spoke 

• it, Thajt t«, my dear, so pretty s~- This puts me in mind of 
1 what I have somewhere read in the admired memoirs of the 
' famous Cervantes, where, while honest Sancho Pancha is 

• putting some necessary humble questions concerning Ro- 
' fcinante, his supper, or his lodgings, the knight of the sor- 
' rowful countenance is ever improving the harmless lowly 
1 hints of the Squire to the poetical conceit, rapture and 
' flight, in contemplation of the dear Dulcinea of his affec- 
'tions. 

' On the other side, Dictamus and Maria are for ever 
1 squabbling, and you mfcy observe them, all the time they 

L 
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• are in company, in a state of impatience. As tTxander and 

• Virimira wish you all gone that they may be at freedom 
4 for dalliance ; Dictamus and Maria wait your absence that 
' they may speak their harsh interpretations on each other's 

• words and actions during the time you were with them. 

' It is certain that the greater part of the evils attending 
'this condition of life, arises from fashion. Prejudice in this 
' case is turned the wrong way, and instead of expecting 
9 more happiness than we shall meejt with in it, we are laugh- 

• ed into a prepossession that we shall be greatly disappoint- 

• ed if we hope for lasting satisfactions. 

* With all persons who have made good sense the rule of 
'action, marriage is described as the state capahleof the 
' highest human felicity. 

'Spencer speaks of each kind of love with great justice, 

• and attributes the highest praise to friendship ; and indeed 
' there is no disputing that point, but by making that friend- 
' ship take place between two married persons. 

Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And to dispart the heart with power extreme, _ 

Whether shall weight the balance down ; to wit, * 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 

Or raging fire of love to womenkind, 

Or zeal of friends combin'd by virtues meet; 

But of them all, the band of virtuous mind, 

Methinks the gentle heart should most assured biiHj. 

For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched is by Cupid's greater flame ; 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress, 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 

Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 

For as the soul doth rule this earthly mass, 

And all the service of the body frame, 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass/ 

« The married condition is very often unhappy, for want 
4 of judgment or temper in a man. The truth is, we gene- 
rally make love in a styte, and with sentiments, very unfit 
« for ordinary life. They are half theatrical and half roman- 
tic. By this means \ve raise our imaginations to what is 
« not to be expected in human life ; and because we did not 
•beforehand think of the creature we are enamoured of, as 
« subject to ill-humour, age, sickness, impatience or sullen- 

• naps, but altogether considered her as ine object of joy, hu- 
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* 

'man nature is itself often imputed to her as her particular 
- 'imperfection or defect. 

• I take it to be a rule proper- to be observed in all occur- 
1 rences of life, but more especial ly in the domestic or ma- 

* tri menial part of it, to preserve always a disposition to be 
' pleased. This cannot be supported, but by considering 
' thing* in their right light, and as nature has formed them, 
' and not as our own fancies and appetites would have them. 
' He then, who took a young lady to his bed with no other 
'consideration than the expectation of scenes of dalliance, 
' and thought of her (as I said before) only as she- was to ad* 

* minister to the gratification of desire ; as that desire flags, 
""will, -without her fault, think her charms and her merit 
'abated; from hence must follow indifference, pevishness, 
' and rage. But the man who brings his reason to support his 
'passion, and beholds what he loves as liable to all the ca- 
' lamities of -human life, both in body and mind, and even at 
' the best what must bring upon him new cares and new re- 
' lations ; such a lover, I say, will form himself accordingly, 
'and adapt his mind to the nature of his circumstances. 
' Thitr latter person will be prepared to be a father, a friend, 
'an advocate, a steward for people yet unborn, and has 
' proper affections ready for every incident in the marriage 
' state. Such a man can hear the cries of children with pity, 
' instead of anger; and when they run over his head, he is 
'not disturbed by their noise, but is glad of their mirth and 
' health. Tom 'trusty has told me, that he thinks it double* 

* his attention to the most intricate affair he is about, to hear 
'his children, for whom all his cares are applied, make a 

' noise in the next room : On the other side, Will Sparkish . 
'cannot put on his periwig, or adjust his solitaire at the 
' glass, for the noise of those damn'd nurses and squalling 

* brats; and then ends with a gallant reflection on the com- 

* forts of matrimony, runs out of their hearing, and drives. to 
' the chocolate-house. 

' According as the husband is disposed in himself, every 
' circumstance in his life is to give him torment or pleasure. 
'When the affection is well placed, and supported by the 
' considerations of duty, honour and friendship, which are 
' in the highest degree engaged ift this alliance, there can 
'nothing rise in the common course of life, or from the blows 
' or favours of fortune, in which a man will not find matter 
' of some delight unknown to a single condition. 

* He who sincerely loves his wife and family, and studies 
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'to improve that affection in himself, conceives pkasuse 
' from the most indifferent things : while the married man, 

* who has not bid adieu to the fashions and false gallantries 
' of the town, is perplexed with every thing around him, In 

* both these cases, indeed, men cannot make a sillier figore, 

* than in repeating $uch pleasure and pains to the rest of the 
•world; but I speak of them only as they sit upon those 
'that are involved in them. As 1 visit all sorts of people, 
' I cannot indeed but smile when a good lady tells her bus- 
' band what extraordinary things the child spoke since he 

* went out, things which would afford very little entertaia- 

* ment to one not turned to reflection : but I love to remark 

* on the happiness of a life in which things of ito moment 
c give occasion of hope, self-satisfaction and triumph. 1 have 

* known an ill-natured coxcomb, for want of this disposition, 

* silence the whole family as a set of silly women and chil- 

* dren.for recounting things which were really above his own 
'capacity. 

' i am verily pers^arfed that whatever is delightful in hu- 
'* man life, is to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the jraar- 
« ried, than in a single condition. He that has this passion 

* in perfection, in occasions of joy can say to himself, besides 
« his own satisfaction, How happy will this make my wife 
'and children! Upon occurrences of distress or danger can 
•comfort himself, But all this while my wife and children 
'are safe, .There is something in it that doubles satisfac- 
tion, because others participate them ; and dispels afflic- 

* tions, because others are exempt from them. AH who 

* are married without this relish of their circumstances, are 
.'either in a tasteless indolence and negligence, which is 

'.hardly to be attained ; or else live in the hourly repetition 
' * of sharp answers, eas;er upbraidings, and distracted re- 
' proaches. In a word, the marriage state, with and with- 
' out the affection suitable to it, is the com pletest image of 
' heaven and hell we are capable of receiving in this lire. 

'Jf love be any refinement, conjugal love must be cer- 
1 tainiy so in a much higher degree. There is no compai?- 
' son between the frivolous affectation of attracting the eyes 

* of women with whom you are only captivated by waj of 
' amusement, and of whom, perhaps, you know nothing tnore 
' than their features; and a regular uniform endeavour to 
' make yourself valuable, both as a friend and lover, to one 

* whom you have 6.hosen to be the companion of your life. 
' The first is the spring of a thousand fopperies, silly artift* 
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' ces, falshoods, and perhaps barbarities ; or at best, rises no 
' higher than a kind of dancing-school breeding, to give the 

* person a more sparkling air. The latter is trie parent of 
'substantial virtues and agreeable qualities, and cultivates 
' the. mind while it improves the behaviour. The passion of 
' love to a mistress, even where it is most sincere, resembles 
' too much the flame of a fever ; that to a wife is like the 

* vital heat 

[ I have often thought, if the letters written by men of 

* good nature to their wives, were to be compared with those 

* written by men of gallantry to their mistresses, the former 
' notwithstanding any inequality of style, would appear to 

* have the advantage. Friendship, tenderness and constancy, 
' dressed in simplicity of expression, recommend themselves 
' by a more native elegance than passionate raptures, extra- 
' vagant encomiums, and slavish adoration. If we were per- 

* mitted to search the cabinet of the beautiful Narcissa, among 

* heaps of epistles from several admirers which are there pre- 

* served with equal care, hew kw should we find but would 
c make any one sick in the reading, except those who are 

* flattered by them ! But in how different a style must the 
' wise Benevolus, who converses with that good sense and 

* good humour among all. his friends, write to a wife who is 
'the worthy object of his utmost affection ! Benevolus, botii 
' in publick and private, and all occasions of life, appears to 
'have every good quality and desirable ornament. Abroad, 
'he is reverenced and esteemed; at home, beloved and hap- 
' py. The satisfaction he enjoys there, settles into an ha- 
' bitual complacency, which shines in his countenance, en- 
' livens his wit, and seasons his conversation. Even those of 

* his acquaintance, who have ever seen him in his retirement, 
' are sharers in the happiness of it ; and it is very much ow- 
ning to his being the best and best-beloved of husbands, that 

he is the most steadfast of fiiends, and the most agreeable 
' of companions. 

' There is a sensible pleasure in contemplating such beau- 
'tiful instances ofdoiuestick life. The happiness of thecoa- 

* jugal state appears heightened to the highest degree it v$ 
'capable of, when we see two persons of accomplished 
' minds, not only united in the same interests and atfecfi;::, 
« but in their taste of the same improvements, pleasures, a: :i 

* diversions. Pliny, one of the finest gentlemen and polite* t 
' writers of the age in which he lived, has left u<* his. 1 tur 
' to Hispalla, his wife's aunt, one of the most agreeable fium- 
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' ly-pieces of this kind I ever met with. I shall end this 

* discourse with a, translation of it ; and I believe the reader 

* will be of my opinion, that conjugal love is drawn in it with 
' a delicacy which makes it appear to be, as I have repre* 
' seated it, an ornament as welt as a virtue.* 

Pliny to Hispulla. 

" AS I remember the great affection which was between 
" you and your excellent brother, and know you love his 
" daughter as your own, so as not only to express the ten- 
" derness of the best of aunts, but even to supply that of the~ 

* best of fathers. 1 am sure it will be a pleasure to you to 
" hear that she proves worthy of her father, worthy of you, 
H and of your and her ancestors. Her ingenuity ia admira- 
ble; her frugality is extraordinary. She loves me, the 
surest pledge of her virtue ; and adds to this, a wonderful 
disposition to learning, which she has acquired from her 

" affection to me. She read* my writings, studies them, and 
u even gets them by heart You would smile to see the con- 
" cern she is in when Iiiave a cause to plead, and the joy 
" she shews when it is over. She finds means to have the first 
news brought her of the success I met with in court, how I 
am heard, and what decree is made. If I recite any thing 
in publick, she cannot refrain from placing herself in some 
** corner to hear, where, with the utmost delight, she feasts 
u upon my applause. Sometimes she sings my verses, and 
u accompanies them with the lute, without any master except 
" love, the best of instructors. From these instances I take 
the most certain omens of our perpetual and increasing 
happiness ; since her affection is not founded on my youth 
and person, which must gradually decay ; but she is in love 
with the immortal part of me, my glory and reputation. 
Nor, indeed, could less be expected from one who had the 
happiness to receive her education from you ; who*- in your 
house, was accustomed to every thing that was virtuous 
" and decent, and even began to love me by your recoromen- 
" dation. For, as you had always the gjrea test respect for my 
" mother, you were pleased from my infancy to form me, to 
"commend me, and kindly to presage I should be one day 
" what my wife fancies I am. Accept therefore, our united 
"thanks; mine, that you have bestowed her on me; and 
" her's that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant of 
u joy and felicity.** 
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^L£TTBR. IJEII. 

From the Mistress of a Boarding-School to one of her late 
Pupils,, who had requested her Jtdvice in the important 
Article of Marriage* 

Harmony-Grove, 
Bear Laura, 

THE obligations under which yon lay me, by your gene- 
rous confidence, and affectionate expressions of regard, in- 
duce me again to assume the preceptress towards you, and 
to gratify your wishes, by imparting my sentiments on your 
present situation and prospects- ' 

I am told by my daughter, who had the honour of bearing 
your letter, that you are, what Lai ways expected you would 
be, an obj ect of general admiration. Yet 1 trust, your good 
sense will enable you duly to distinguish and treat the seve- 
ral candidates for your favour* 

It is, indeed, my young friend, a matter of the most serious 
consequence, which lays upon your mind and awakens your 
anxiety. Your friends are studious of your welfare* and 
kindly concerned that the important die on which the happi- 
ness of your life depends, should be judiciously cast. You 
doubtless remember, that 1 discoursed upon this subject in 
my concluding lessons to your class. 

Disparity of tempers, among other things which were then 
suggested, and which you will doubtless recollect, was re- 
presented, as tending to render life uncomfortable.. But there 
are other disparities which may be equally hostile to your 
peace* 

Disparity of years is very apt to occasion the indulgence 
of passions destructive of conjugal felicity. The great dif- 
ference between the sprightly fancy, vivacity, and enterprise 
of youth, and the deliberate caution, phlegmatic coldness, 
ana sententious wisdom of age, render them very unpleasant 
companions to each other. Marriage between persons of 
these opposite descriptions, is commonly the result of pecu- 
niary motives, with one party, at least : the suspicion of this, 
in the other, must necessarily produce discontent, uneasiness 
and disaffection. 

Age is naturally jealous of respect, and apprehensive of 
being slighted. .The most trilling and unmeaning attentions 
"will therefore be construed amiss. For an excessive desire 
«f being objects of supreme regard is almost invariably ac- 
companied with * strong persuasion of being the reverse 
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Hence accusations, reproaches and restraint, on the one side 
produce disgust, resentment and alienation on the other, till 
mutual wretchedness ensue. Indeed, where interest alone, 
without this inequality of years, is the principal inducement, 
marriage is seldom happy. Esteem and love are indepen- 
dent of wealth and its appendages. They-are not to be sold 
or bought. The conjugal relation is so near and interest- 
ing ; the mind, as well as the person, is so intimately con- 
cerned in it, that something more substantial and engaging 
than gold is requisite to make it a blessing. 

Marriage, being the commencement of adomesticktife, 
beside the many agreeable circumstances attending it, has 
its peculiar cares and troubles, which require the solace of 
a companion actuated by better principles, and possessed of 
more amiable endowments than outward splendour and mu- 
nificence can afford. In the hour of sickness and distress, 
riches, it is true, can bestow bodily comforts and cordials ; 
but can they be made an equivalent for the tender sympathy, 
the endearing kindness, and the alleviating attention of a bo- 
som friend, kindly assiduous to ease our pains, animate our 
prospects, and beguile the languid moments which elude all 
other consolations ? The sorrows as well as the joys of a 
family state, are often such as none but a bosom friend can 
participate. The heart must be engaged before it can re- 
pose with ease and confidence. To a lady of sensibility, the 
confinement of the body, without the consent and union. of 
according minds, must be a state of inexpressible wretched* 
ness. '-** 

Another situation not less to be deplored, is a connexion 
with the immoral and profane. 

How shocking must it be, to hear that sacred Name, which 
you revere and love, constantly treated with levity and irre- 
verence ! And how painful the necessity of being constrain- 
ed, for the sake of peace, tp witness in silence; and without 
even the appearance of disapprobation, the most shameful 
outrages upon religion and virtue ! May you never taste the 
bitterness of this evil ! 

Intemperance is a vice, which one would imagine no lady 
would overlook in a suitor. But strange to tell ! there are 
those, even among our own sex, who think and speak of in- 
ebriation in the other, at the jovial and well furnished board, 
as a mark of conviviality and good fellowship ! 

What, then, is the distinguished badge of humanity ? Catit 
that reason, which alone raises us superiour to the brute crea- 
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tion, be wantonly sacrificed with impunity, yea, with repu- 
tation? ,•'.''." 

How degrading and how dreadful must this enormity ap- 
pear to an interested, affectionate, and virtuous wife ! What 
agonizing pangs of mortification and anguish must she en- 
dure when she meets him, in whose society she delights* 
whose return she has anticipated with impatience, and whose • 
happiness and honour are the moving springs of her life, in- 
toxicated with wine ; the powers of his mind suspended by 
the poisonous cuprand every faculty absorbed in the deadly 
draught! What a perpetual source of dread and appre- 
hension must hence 4rise ; arid how often must the blush 
of indignant virtue and wounded delicacy be called forth ! 

The gamester is an equally dangerous companion. His fami- 
ly is robbed, not only of his company and his talents, but Of 
that property, to the benefit of which they have an indispu- 
table claim. His' earnings are squandered- among worthless 
and profligate associates abroad; while the faithful partner 
of his life, and perhaps, too, a rising offspring, languish, at 
home for want of bread ! 

How fatal is the tendency of such examples ! How can 
that father inculcate the duties of piety, virtue and decen- 
cy, who exhibits the reverse of each in his own conduct ! 
And under what an unspeakable disadvantage must that 
mother labour, in the instruction and education of her chil- 
dren, whose admonitions, counsel, and directions are practi- 
cally counteracted by him who ought to bear an equal 
share of the burden I The government and superintend" 
anee of a family are objects of such magnitude and import- 
ance, that the union and co-operation of its heads are indis- 
pensibly necessary. It is a little commonwealth ; and if in- 
ternal feuds and dissent ions arise, anarchy and confusion 
must ensue. 

Domestick happiness is the foundation of every other spe- 
cies. At times, indeed, we may enjoy ourselves abroad, 
among our friends ; but a good heart will return home, as to 

the seat of felicity. 

' • •• t> 

« Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 

Supporting and supported, po&sh'd friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss." 

Since so much, then, depends upon a judicious choice, h«w 
important is it, that you examine well before you decide ; 
and that you dispense with no quality in the man to whom 
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fon sbaH give your hand, which is essential to the happi- 
ness of your life. For this purpose, consult your judgment, 
rather than your fancy; and suffer not superficial accom- 
plishments, but solid merit, to preponderate. 

I have now endeavoured to point out the most apparent 
and threatening dangers to which you may be exposed. 
But though these are avoided, many unforeseen accidents 
will doubtless occur to cloud your sanguine hopes* These, 
when there are no vices to produce them, may arise from 
follies, and from the indulgence of erroneous expectations. 
Little misunderstandings sometimes occasion disagreements 
which terminate in coldness and disaffection, and plant a 
root of bitterness which can hardly be eradicated. 

Let prndence, therefore, be your pole star, when you enter 
tbe marriage state. Watch with the greatest circumspec- 
tion over" yourself; and always exercise the tenderest. af- 
fection, the most unwearied patience, and the most cheerful 
acquiescence in the treatment of your companion. Guard 
especially against being affected by those little inattentions 
and foibles, which too often give pain and umbrage with- 
out design ; and produce those remonstrances, crimina- 
tions, and retorts, which are the great inlets of strife, and 
bane of love. ' • ' . - 

You must bear, with calmness, every thing that the sin- 
cerest desire of peace can dictate ; and studiously avoid every 
expression, and even look, which may irritate and offend* 
Your own happiness, you will consider so intimately con- 
nected with that of your husband, as -to be inseparable ; and 
consequently, that all your hopes of comfort in this life, and 
perhaps, too, in the next, depends upon your conducting 
jourself with propriety and w r isdom towards him* 

I take the liberty, through you, to convey my congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Farmington. May her change of condition be 
happy to the full extent of our most sanguine expectations, 
and benevolent wishes. I fully intended writing to her on 
the subject, but have unwarily bestowed so much time upon 
you, that for the present, I must forego the pleasure. Some 
things in this letter which you will doubtless communicate, 
are applicable to her case. Fhese she will receive 1 as friend- 
ly hints from me, and I am confident that her known discre- 
tion will continue to shed a benign and engaging influence 
upon her whole deportment, and render her uniformly re- 
spected and beloved. 

The bearer is waiting, and I can onlv add, that I remain, 

Your sincere and affectionate friend. 
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LETTER I. 

From a Merchant's Widow to a Lady, a- distant Relation, 

in behalf of her two Orphans* 

Madam, 

WHEN you look at the subscription of this letter, I 
doubt not of your being much surprised with its contents, 
but it is more on account of your amiable character, than 
that I have the honour of being your relation, that I have 
presumed to trouble you with this* * 
- My late husband, who you know was reputed to be in af- 
fluent circumstances, has been dead six months ; his whole 
accounts have been settled with his creditors, and because 
of many losses, and bad debts, there is net above one hun- 
dred pounds left for myself: I have a son just turned of 
fourteen, whom I want to bind apprentice to a reputable 
trade; and a daughter near seventeen, whose education has 
rendered her incapable of acting as a menial servant, al- 
though, she would willingly be the companion of some young 
lady, where she might be treated with familiarity and ten- 
derness. In circumstances so distressing, I have presumed 
to address myself to you : your long acquaintance with the 
world will enable you to direct me how to proceed,~and I 
doubt not but your unbounded generosity will induce 'you 
to comply with a request dictated by the severity of afflic- 
tion, 
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LETTER II. 

The Lady's Answer. 
Madam, 

I KNOW not whether I am more affected with the mo- 
dest Representation of your affliction, or pleased that I have 
it in my power to assist you. You see, Madam, that all hu- 
man expectations are in vain, and often attended with de- 
ception ; when we think our circumstances are independent, 
there is generally some latent mischief hidden under the 
specious appearance ; and this should teach us continually 
to look to that providence which superintends the affairs of 
this lower world, and orders all for the good of its creatures. 
With respect to your two children, I have proposed the fol- 
lowing scheme for fhair benefit : 

Let the boy think of some trade, to which bis inclinations 
lead him, and I will provide him with, every necessary during 
his apprenticeship ; and at the expiration of that term (if his 
behaviour is agreeable) advance something to set him up in 
business. As for the, girl, let her he immediately sent to 
my house, where she shall bei brought up along, with my 
daughters, and every thing in my power done to serve her. 

I expect that, from time to time, you will communicate to 
me an account of your own circumstances, that I may be 
happy in alleviating eyerj calamity. 



* LETTER III, 

From the Son fo his Mother, during his Apprenticeship. 
Honoured Mother, '* 

YOUR having retired into the country, has hindered 
me from writing tt> you so often as 1 could wish. Ever since 
I was bound to Mr. Anson, he has treated me with every sort 
of indulgence, and I have endeavoured to acquire the good 
will of all our customers. I know that you are so straitened 
in your own circumstance*, as not to be able to afford me 
fc pocket-money;' but I have the pleasure to inform you that 
Mrs. Howard htfs taken care in that particular, and gener- 
ously supplied me from time to time. In every part of my 
conduct 1 shall endeavour to art consistently with the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and am, v*ith the utmost respect and duty, 

Your affectionate son. 
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LETTER IV. 

'From the Young Gentlewoman to her Mother. 

Honoured Mother, 

IN my last I informed you that my worthy benefac- 
tress, Mrs. Howard, had been extremely iH : I have the 
pleasure to assure you that she is now perfectly recovered. 
JThe happiness of my present situation may be conceived, 
but it is not in my power to describe it. After we get up 
in the morning, the family are called together, to return 
thanks to the Almighty for his preserving them during the 
preceding night, and to implore his protection the remain- 
ing part of the day. Afterwards we retire to breakfast* 
During the forenoon, we young ones walk into the garden* 
or the fields* whilst the good lady irem ployed in dispens- 
ing medicines to the poor tenants. At one o'clock, we dine, 
and afterwards retire to the summer-house, when each, in 
her turn, reads some part of the best English writers, whilst 
the others are employed in needle- work. I have received a 
letter from my brother, and am glad to hear that he is set- 
tled in so good a family. 

I am, honoured Madam, 

Your affectionate and dutiful daughter*, 

LETTER V. 

From a Young man to his Father, desiring him to intercede 
with his Master to take him again into his Service* 

Honoured Sir, K 

WITH shame, arising from a consciousness of guilt, I 
have*presumed to write to you at this time. I doubt not but 
you have heard of the irregularities in my conduct, which at 
last proceeded so far, a# not only induced me to desert the 
service of the best of masters, but to run into the commission 
of those vices which might have proved fatal to me. It was 
the allurements of vitious company that first tempted me to 
forsake the paths of virtue, and neglect my duty in a fami- 
ly where I was treated with the greatest tenderness. Fully 
sensible of my fault, I am willing to> make every reparation 
in my power ; but know not of any other, than by acting di- 
ametrically opposite to my former conduct. Let me beg of 
you, Shy to intercede with my worthy master to take me 

M 
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again into his service, and my whole future life shall be one 
continued act of gratitude. 
I am, honoured Sir, 

" Your affectionate, though undutifui Son. 

'" WETTER VI. 

2%e v Father's Answer. 
*Jjr Dear Child, 

IF ever you live to be a father, you will know what I 
feel for you on this present occasion. Tenderness as a pa- 
rent, — resentment on account of ingratitude, — a real con- 
cern for your future happiness, and respect for the "worthy 
man whose service you deserted, all conspire together to 
agitate my mind to different purposes; but paternal affec- 
tion becomes predominant, and I am obliged to act as your 
friend, although I am afraid you have considered me as your 
enemy. I have written to your master, and just now re- 
ceived his answer 4 copies of which I have sent enclosed. 
Your master is willing again to receive you into his service, 
and I hope your behaviour will be correspondent to so much 
lenity. 

I am, your affectionate father. 

4 

LETTER VII. 

' The Father's Letter to the Master. 
My Worthy Friend, 

I HAVE often written to you with pleasure, but alas ! 
1 am constrained at present to address myself to you on a 
subject I little expected. I have just now received a letter 
from my son, by which I am informed that he has left jour 
service, through the instigation of evil company: his letter 
contains a penitential acknowledgment of his fault, and his 
resolution to act consistently, with his duty for the future. 
He has begged me to intercede with you in his behalf, and I 
know your humanity will excuse paternal affection. If you 
will again receive the unhappy jouth into your family, I 
have great reason to hope that hid conduct will be equal ttk 
his promises ; and it will confer a lasting obligation on an 
afflicted parent, and oblige 

Your sincere well-wisher* 
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LETTER VIII. 

t. 

The Master'? Answer. 

EVER since I first considered the state of human na- 
ture, or the difference between right and wrong* I have al- 
ways preferred mercy to the Severity of justice. However 
reasonable your request may appear to yourself, yet to me 
it was really unnecessary. I am a father, Sir, and can feel at 
least part of what you suffer. My resentment again 9t the 
young man is less than my anxiety for but happiness, and 
were I sure of his adhering to an uninterrupted course of 
virtue, I should have more real pleasure than his acquiring 
me the revenue of a N*Oob. 

In the mean time, that nothing may be wanting on my 
part to make both you and him as happy as possible, all 
faults are from this moment forgotten, my house is open for 
his reception, and if he will return he. shall be treated with 
the same indulgence, as if he had never committed any fault 
whatever. 

I am, Sir, your affectionate friencjL 



LETTER IX. 

From a M other in Town, to her Daughter at a Boarding- 
School? in the Country, recommending the practice of 
Virtue, 

Dear Child, 

ALTHOUGH we are separated in person, yet you are 
never absent from my thoughts ; and it is my continual prac- 
tice to recommend you to the care of that Being, whose eves 
are on all his creatures, and to whom the secrets of all hearts 
are open : but I have been lately somewhat alarmed, because 
your two last letters do not run in that strain of unaffected 
piety as formerly. What, my dear, is this owing to ? Is your 
beneficent Creator a hard master, or are you resolved to em- 
bark in the fashionable follies of a gay unthinking world ? 
Excuse me, my dear, I am a mother, and my concern for 
your happiness is inseparably connected with my own. Per- 
haps I am mistaken, and, what I have considered as a fault, 
may be only the effusions of youthful gaiety, I shall consi- 
der it in that light, and be extremely glad, yea, happy, td 
ind it so. Useful instructions are never too often inculca- 
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ted, and therefore, give me leave again to put you in mind 
of that duty, the performance of which atone can make you 
happy, both in time and in eternity. 

Religion, my dear, is a dedication of the whole man to the 
will of God, and* virtue is the actual operation of thai truth, 
which diffuses itself through erery part of our conduct; 
"her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
"peace." 

Whilst the gay unthinking part of youth are devoting the 
whole of their time to fashionable pleasures, how happy shall 
I be to hear that my child was religious without hypocritical 
austerity, and even gay with innocence* Let me -beg that 
you spend at least one hour each day in perusing your Bible, 
and some of our best English writers ; and don't imagine 
that religion is such a gloomy thing as some enthusiasts have 
represented : no, it indulges you in every rational amuse- 
ttent, so far as it is consistent with morality; — it forbids 
nothing but what is hurtful. 

Let me beg you will consider attentively what I have 
written, and send me an answer as soon as you can. 

I am your affectionate mother* 

LETTER X 

The Answer. 

Honoured Mother, 

I AM so much alerted with the perusal of your really 
parental advice, that 1 can scarcely hold the pen to write an 
answer ; but duty to the best of parents obliges me to make 
you easy in your mind, before I take any reBt to myself. 
That levity so conspicuous in my former letters, is too true 
to be denied, nor do I desire to draw a veil over my own 
folly. No, Madam, I freely confess it ; but, with the great- 
est sincerity, I must at the same time declare, that they were 
written in a careless manner, without considering the eha- 
racter of the person to whom they were addressed : I am 
fully sensible of my errour, and, on all future occasions, 
shall endeavour to avoid giving the least offence. The ad- 
vice yotf sent me in your valuable letter, wants no enco- 
mium ; all that I desire is, to have it engraven on my heart 
My dear Madam, t love religion, I love virtue, anjl I hope 
no consideration will ever lead me from those duties, in 
which alone I expect future happiness. Let me beg tt bear 
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from you often, and I hope that my whole future conduct 
wilt convince the best of parents, that I am what she wishes, 
me to be. / 

I am, honoured Madam, your dutiful daughter* 



LETTER XI. 

From a Young Gentleman, Clerk to a Merchant in Phila- 
delphia, to his Father in the Country, soliciting Pocket' 
Money. 

Honoured Sir, . , / 

I WROTE to you by Mr. Bale, but not haviqg received 
any answer make* me very uneasy : Although I have been 
as good an economist as possible, yet I find the pocket- 
money you allowed me to take monthly from Mr. Willis, is 
not sufficient to support my necessary expenses. I assure 
you, Sir, that I abhor every soft of extravagance as much 
as you desire, and the small matter which I ask as an ad- 
dition to your former allowance, is only to promote my 
own interest, and which, t am sure, you have as much at 
heart as any parent possibly can. My master will satisfy 
you, that my conduct has been-consistent with the strictest 
rules of morality. I submit it to your judgment what you 
think proper to order me. I did not choose to mention my 
want of money to Mr. Willis, and for that reason have not 
taken any thing more than wjiat you ordered. I hope you 
will not be offended with what I have written ; as I shall al- 
ways consider myself happy in "performing my duty, and ac- 
quiring the favour of my honoured parents. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate son. 

LETTER XII. 

The Father's Answer. 
My Dew Child, 

MY reason for n*t*wrking to you sooner was, tiiat I 
had been on a journey to your uncle's, where I was detain- 
ed longer than 1 expected, and consequently, did not see 
yoqr letter till last night. 1 have considered your request, 
and am convinced that it i* altogether reasonable. You. are 
greatly mistaken if yeu think that I wanted to confine y6u 
to the snull matter paid to IHr. Willis: No; it was indeed 

u 9. 
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inadvertency ; but my constant residence in the country 
makes me little acquainted with the customs of Philadel- 
phia. I do not desire to confine jou to any particular sum ; 
you are now arrived to an age, when it becomes absolutely 
necessary fpr you to be well acquainted with the value of 
money; your profession likewise requires it, and it is well 
known, that prudence and sobriety in youth, naturally lead 
to regularity of conduct in more advanced years* Virtue 
insures respect; and, as I well know that all manner of pre- 
cepts are useless where the inclinations are vitious, I have 
leu the affair mentioned in your letter entirely to your own 
discretion ; and as the enclosed order is unlimited, I doubt 
not but prudence will direct you how to proceed. 

I am, dear child, your affectionate father. 

LETTER XIIL 

From a Young Tradesman, lately entered into business, to 
his Father, asking his consent to marry. 

Honoured Sir, 

YOU know that it is now above a year since I entered 
into business for myself, and finding it daily increasing, I 
am obliged to look out for a partner ; I mean a wife: There 
is a very worthy family in this neighbourhood, with whom I 
have been some time acquainted. They are in good circum- 
stances, and have a daughter^ an amiable young woman, 
freatly esteemed by all who know her : I have paid my ad* 
resse? to her, and likewise obtained her parents' consent, 
on condition that it was agreeable to you. I would not do 
any thing of that nature without your consent ; but I hope 
that, upon the strictest enquiry* you will find her such a per- 
son, that you will not have any objection to a match so ad- 
vantageous. I shall, on every occasion, endeavour to act 
with the greatest prudence, consistent with the rules you 
were pleased to prescribe for my conduct. Her parents are 
to pay rae one hundred pounds on the day of marriage, if the 
event should happen to take place ; and as they nave no 
other children, the whole of their property becomes ours at 
their death. In whatever light you are pleased to consider 
this, I shall abide bv your direction, and your answer in the 
mean time is impatiently expected, by 

Your obedient -Oof* 
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LETTER XIV. 

The Father's Answer. 
My Bear Son, 

I RECEIVED your 4etter, and my itason For not an- 
swering it sooner is, that it being an affair of great import* 
ante, I was willing to proceed therein with the greatest 
caution. I wrote to Mr. Johnson, rayparticular friend, de- 
airing him to inquire concerning the family you desire to be 
allied with ; ana I am glad to hear that ms account does 
not differ from your own. I hope you do not think that I 
would desire to see you one moment unhappy. Your rea- 
son* for entering into the marriage state are every way sa- 
tisfactory, and I am glad to hear that the person on whom 
you Jiave placed your affections 13 so deserving. When you 
have fixed the wedding day, I will come to town to be present 
at the ceremony. I hope you will continue to attend to 
your business with the same diligence you have hitherto 
done; and if you should live to an old age, you then will 
be able to retire from trade with honour both to yourself and 
family. 

I am your affectionate father. 

V ■ - I, 

LETTER XV. 

From a Young Woman, just gone to service in Boston, to 

her Mother in the Country* 

Honoured Mother, 

IT is now a month that I have been at Mr. Wilsons, 
and I am very well pleased with my place. My master and 
mistress are both worthy people, and greatly respected by 
all their neighbours. At my first coming here I thought 
every thing strange, and wondered to see such multitudes 
of people jn the streets ; but what I suffer most from is, the 
remembrance of your'sand my father's kindness ; but I be- 
gin to be more reconciled to my state, as I know you are 
not able to support me at home* I return you a thousand 
thanks for the Kind advices you were so good to give me at 
parting, and I shall endeavour to practise them as long as I 
live. Let me hear from you as often as you have an oppor- 
tunity* So withtny duty to you and my father, and kind 
love to all friend^ I ever remain, 

Your dutiful daughter 
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LETTER XVI. 

The Mother's Answer. 

My Dear Chil<fc 

I AM glad te hear that you have got mto so .worthy a 
family. You know we never should have parted with you 
had k not been for jour good. If you continue virtuous and 
obliging, all the family will love ancL esteem you. Keep 
yourself employed as Orach as you can, and be always ready 
to assist your fellow servants* Never- speak ill of ally per- 
son, but when you hear a bad story, try to soften it as much 
as you can ; do not repeat it again, but let it slip out of your 
mind as soon as possible. I am in great hopes that all -the 
family are kind to you, from the good character I have heard 
of them. If you have any time to snare from business, I hope 
you wilt spend it in reading your Bible, and such books of pie- 
ty as you may have access to. I pray for you daily; and there, 
is nothing I desire more than my dear child's happiness. 
Remember that the more faithful you are in the discharge of 
your duty as a servant, the better you will prosper if you 
live to have a family of your own. Your father aesires his 
blessing, and your brothers and sisters their kind love to 
you. Heaven bless you, my dear child ! and continue you 
to be a blessing to us ail, particularly to 

Your dear mother. 



IiETTER XVII. 

From a Brother at home, to his Sister abroad on a visit, com- 
■> plaining of her not writing. 

Pear Sister, 

I MUST acquaint you how unkind it is taken by every 
one here, that we so seldom hear from you; ray mother, in 
particular, is not a little displeased, ami says that you are a 
very idle j»irl ; my aunt is of the same opinion, and none 
but my sell endeavours to excuse you; but I beg that you 
will give me that trouble no more, and, for the future, take 
care to deserve no rebuke, which you may easily do by wri* 
ting soon and often* You are xery sensible how dear you 
are to us all ; think the» with yourself, whether it be right 
to omit giving us the only satisfaction ti^at abseace affords 
to real friends, which is often to hear from one another. 
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Our best rfcspects to Mr. and Mrs. , and compli- 
ments to alt friends. 

From your ver f affectionate brother.. 

LETTER X.VHI. 

The Sister's Answer.. 
Dear Brother, 

I WILL not set about finding, excuses, but own my 
fault, and thank you for your kind reproof! and, in return, I 
promise you never to be guilty of the like again. I Write 
this immediately on receipt of ypur's ; I beg mamma's par- 
don, which you, I know, can procure ; as also my aunt's, on 
this my promise of amendment. I hope you will continue 
to excuse all my little omissions; and be assured, lam 
never so forgetful of myself as to neglect my duty design- 
edly. I shall certainly write to mamma by next post : this . 
is just going, which obliges me to conclude, with iny duty 
to my mamma, and sincere respects to all friends. 

Your ever affectionate sister. 

LETTER XIX. 

from a Daughter^ Her Mother, by way of excuse for hav- 
ing neglected to write to her* 

Honoured Mother, , 

THOUGH the agreeable news of your health and wel- 
fare, which was brought me last night hy the hands of my 
uncle's man Robin r gives me inexpressible pleasure : yet 1 
am very much concerned, that my too long silence should 
have given you so much uneasiness as I understand it has. 
I can assure you Madam, that my neglect in that particular 
was in no wise owing to any want of filial duty or respect, 
but to Hurry of business, (if I may be allowed to call it so) 
occasioned by a visit from Mrs. Brilliant, «fad her pretty 
niece, Miss Charlotte, who are exceeding good company, 
and whom our family are proud of entertaining in the most 
elegant manner. I am not insensible, however, that neither 
this plea, nor any other business, of whatsoever importance, 
can justly acquit me for not writing oftener to a parent so 
tender and indulgent. as yourself; but as the case now 
stands, I know no other way of making atonement, than by 
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a. sincere promise of a more strict observance of my duty 
for the future. If therefore, Madam, you will favour trie so 
far as to forgive this first transgression, you may" depend 
on my word, it shall never more be repeated by, honoured 
Madam, 

Tour most dutiful daughter. 



LETTER XX. 

From a Young Apprentice to his Father, to let him knw* 
how he likes his place, and goes on. 

Honoured Sir, 

1 KNOW it will be a great satisfaction to you and my 
dear mother, to hear that I go on very happily in business; 
and my master seeing my diligence, puts me forward, and 
encourages me in such a manner, that I have great delight 
in it ; anjl I hope I shall answer in time your good wishes 
and expectations, and the indulgence which you have always 
shewn me. There is such good order in the family, as well 
on my mistress's part as my master's, that every servant 
knows his duty, and does it with pleasure. So much even- 
ness, sedateness, and regularity, is observed in all they enjoin 
or expect, that it is impossible but it should be so. My mas- 
ter is an honest, worthy man ; every bod^jflpeaks Well of him. 
My mistress is a cheerful, sweetrtempered woman, and ra- 
ther heals* breaches than widens them. And the children, 
after such examples, behave to us all like own brothers and 
sisters. Who can but love such a family ? I wish, when it 
shall please God to put me in such a station, lhat I may 
carry myself just as ray master does ; and if I should ever 
marry, have just such a wife as my mistress: and then, by 
God's blessing-, I shall be as they are ; and as you, Sir, and 
my dear mother, have always been. If any thing can mak* 
me happier than I am, or continue to me my present felici- 
ty, it will be the continuance of yours, knd my good mo- 
ther's prayers, for,, 

'. - • Honoured Sir, 

. ** Your dutiful soft 
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LETTER XXI. 

« 

From an Elder Brother, in- Jfce Country, to his Younger Bro- 
ther put an apprentice in Philadelphia. 

Dear Brother, * 

I AM very gjad to hear jou are pleased with {he new ~ 
situation into which the care of your friends has put you ; 
but I would have you pleased, not with the novelty of it, but i 
with the real advantage. It is natural for you to be glad that j 
you are under less restraint than you were ; for a master ha* 
neither occasion nor inclination to watch a youth so much 4 
as his parents. But if you are not careful, this, although it ■ 
now gives you a childish satisfaction, may in the end, be-. * 
tray you into mischief; nay, to your ruin. Though your fa- ] 
the r is not in sight, dear brother, act always as if you were 
in his presence ; and be assured, that what would not offend 
him, will never displease any body. 

You have more sense, (l have' often told you so), than 
most persons at your time* Now is the opportunity to make 
a good use of it $ and. take this for certain, every right step 
you enter upon now, will be a comfort to you for your life. 
I would have your reason, as well as^your fancy, pleased 
with your new -situation, and then you will act as becomes 
you. Consider, brother, that the state of life that charms 
you so at this time, will bring you to independence and af- 
fluence ; that you will, by behaving as you ought now, be- 
come master of a house and family, and have every thing* 
about you at your own command, and have apprentices as 
wfcll as servants to watt upon you. The master with whom 
you are placed, was some years ago in your situation ; and 
what should hinder you from being hereafter in his ? All 
that is required is patience and, industry ; and these, bro- 
ther, are very cheap articles, with which to purchase so com- 
fortable a condition. 

Yaur master, 1 am told, had nothing to begin the world 
withal. In that he was worse than you ; for if you behave 
well, there are those who will set you t up 'in a handsome 
manner.' So you have sufficient inducements to be good, 
and a reward always follows it. Brother, farewell ! Obey 
your master, and be civil to all persons ; keep out of com- 
pany, for boys have no occasion for it, and most that you 
will meet with are very bad. Be careful and honest, and 
^od will bless you. it ever you commit a fault, confess it 
at once ; for the lie in denying it is worse than the thing it- 
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self. Go to church constantly; and write to us often* I 
think I need say no more to so good a lad as you, to induce 
you to continue so* .' 

I am, 

Your affectionate brother. 



LETTER XXII, 

From Robin Red-Breast in the Garden, U Master Billy 

Careless, abroad at School. 

Dear Master Billy, 

AS I was looking into your papa's library window, last 
"Wednesday, Lsaw a letter lie opened, signed William Care- 
less, which led my curiosity to read it ; but was sorry to find 
there was not that duty and respect in it which every good 
boy should shew to his papa ; and this I was the more sur- 
prised at, when I found it was to ask a favour of him. Give 
me leave, therefore, dear Billy, to acquaint you, that no one 
should ever write to his papa, or mamma, without beginning 
his letter with Honoured Sir, or Honoured Madam ; and at 
the same time, not forget to observe, through his whole 
epistle, the most perfect obedience, in a most obliging, re- 
spectful manner. By these means you may not only increase 
your papa's affection, but obtain almost any thing from him 
that you can reasonably ask, provided it is proper, and in his. 
power to grant. What can any good boy desire more ? But 
here you must permit me* dear Billy, to whistle an uupl easing 
but very useful song in your ear ; which is," That you will 
" never get ^o much as an answer to any letter that is not 
<f also wrote handsome, fair and Jarae, wb*ch r as I know you 
*'are very capable of,* I am surprised you should ever ne- 
" gleet." And this you may depend on, for I know your papa 
extremely well, having sat for hours at his study window, 
hearing him deliver his sentiments to your sisters, and ad- 
vising theoT in the most good-natured affectionate manner, 
always to behave obedient to their parents, and pretty and 
agreeable to every body else, as well abroad as at home ; and 
1 must say it, his advice and commands, together witbyour 
mamma's care and instruction, have had so charming an effect, 
that they are beloved and admired wherever they go ; and 
at home every servant is extremely fond of them, and al- 
ways ready to oblige tKem in every thing ; which I see daily, 
when I hop down into the court, to breakfast oa the crumbs 
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"from the kitchen. How easy then is it for you, toy dear 
Billy, who are so much older and wiser than your sisters, to 
behave and write in the most dutiful and engaging manner. 
And* further let me advise you, never lose sight of the love 
and esteem of your mamma, to whom you are all particularly 
obliged, for her constant care to supply yo«r continual wants, 
which war papa, you are sensible, naa not leisure even to 
think ei ; Besides, her good sense and amiable conduct, have 
so gained the ascendant of your papa, that he does nothing 
relating to any of yon without her consent and approbation ; 
so that in gaining her esteem yon are almost certain of his : v 
but this you are almost sensible of already, and I only just 
chirp it in your ear* to remind you of good conduct, as well 
as filial duty. But the morning dwiws on, and %y fellow- 
songsters are abroad to whistle in the day ; so I must take 
my heave on the wing, and for the present bid you farewell ; 
but beg I may never nave occasion again to write to you an 
un pleasing letter of rebuke; and that you will always re- * 
member, however^ distant you are, or however secret you 
may think yourself from your, friends and relation^ you 
will never be abator conceal y«ur faults } for some of. our 
prying, tattling tribe will be continually carrying them home 
to be whistled in a melancholy strain, in the ears of your 
papa, much to your shame and discredit, as well as his dis- 
jikej and my great concern, who am, dearest Billy, your ever 
watchful and most affectionate friend, 
From the hole in the wall/at sun-rising, August, 1818. 

ROBIN RED-BRRAST, 

P. S. -However neglectful you may be of your duty, I 
. know you have too much good sense, as well as good nature, 
to take any thing amiss that I have said in this letter, which 
is wrote with the freedom and concern of a friend, anil to 
which L was prompted both by love and gratitude, in return 
for the plenty of ernms I have received at your hand, and 
the kind protection you have always shewn me, both in the 
court and in the garden, from some of your idle companions, 
who« with sticks and stones, have often in your absence aim* 
eiat my life- . ' 

Jtobin. Red-breast, 
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LETTER XXIIL 

To a Mother, to thank her for her care and tenderness. 

■ * /*- 

Honoured Madam, 

I have written twiee to my brother, and not doubting 
bat that he would inform job of roy being well, I hare taken 
the liberty to omit writing to you. I beg you wilt be pleased 
to hear the reasons that weighed me against a very earnest 
.inclination, that whether you think. I was right or not, yon 

# may acquit me of the charge of disobedience, or want of re- 

* spect as well as gratitude. 

The pain with which I saw you parted from me on the 
road, has4hade an impression on my heart, which time will 
never wear out; and 1 hope, as it will always keep in my 
remembrance your tenderness as well as care for me, that 
beside the natural right all your commands have to obedi- 
ence from me, I shall en another principle* avoid every 
thing that is wrong, lest it should give yon disquiet 

I should be unnatural and unpardonable, not to have the 
most sincere regard for the peace of yeuf mind* and- for its 
composure. God prevent that I should do any thing that 
would affect the first, and I shall hope my true concern will 

fuard me against every thing that might disturb the latter, 
rideed, Madam, the care of this prevented my writing ; I 
feared that a letter from me, be the contents ever so indif- 
ferent, might recal my remembrance too fully before you, 
and that the same pain might attend it as did at your parting 
with me. This was the only reason of my not writing be- 
fore, and in the most sincere truth, I have done violence to 
Kiyself in omitting that testimony of my duty and respect. 
As to occasions of writing, I have none, more than to tell 
you, that I do not forget to whom I owe my attention ; and 
to say how great a happiness it will be to me to receive your 
farther thoughts as to things that are about me. I have yet 
entered into no acquaintance with them, being determined, 
so far as my youth and scanty judgment may allow of it, to 
consider them before I mix myself among them; for this, 
purpose I have hitherto kept within the house, where, partly 
from the conversation of my relations, and partly from that 
of other persons of their acquaintance, who visit them, and 
some of whom are persons of very respectable talents, I set- 
tle imnyself some character of several persons I am likely 
to meet with, %nd of the occurrences which may fall in my 
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way jebut of all this, having not yet established within -myself 
any firm opinion, I shall take the freedom to write you. 

The greatest subjects of my consideration,. Maaam, are 
the instructions and the cautions you gave me; these will 
never be out of my remembrance ; and although perhaps the 
tenderaessof the parent, or the fears of the mother, may have 
represented some of these in stronger, lights than they are , 
ordinarily seen, yet tfrhen I compare them with observations, 
1 have yet had opportunities of making, I find them almost 
perfectly just ; and all very necessary. 

No person, I am sure, ever had the happiness of a more 
affectionate mother ; and I am fully persuaded? that the great 
experience you have had of the world, will render you, more 
than most people, able to judge of the course of things. I 
think it a great happiness that so excellent an adviser is_so 
much concerned in my welfare '; and I do promise you, 
Madam, in the most sincere manner, that I will always pre- 
fer to all other considerations in the world, the admonitions 
which you shall be pleased to give* I shall also look upon 
myself as accountable for the least articles of my conduct 
to you, as well as to God and my own heart ; and it will 
scarce be a greater obligation upon: me to do in every thing 
as I ought, that the eye of that all-seeing Judge is upon me, 
than that any wong step in my behaviour will, besides 
throwing myself into difficulties; make you unhappy. 

You cannot know, Madam, bow much, and how grateful- 
ly, I think of your care in placing me whe*re-I now am ; 
where, under the eye of a good and prudent person, I have 
an opportunity to consider of my future conduct, to see 
things before I am placed %mong them, and to consider this 
great world before I may bo said to make a part in it. I 
see it is a terrible as well as a profitable scene of action ; I 
have already set down many things which 1 shall avoid like 
death, and which {.should else, perhaps, have fallen into 
heedlessly: I hope my future experience will show me many 
more. Indeed, from the little that I see at present, I cannot 
wonder, that of the youths, who at my un thinking ^d rash 
.time of life, are let loose. into that danger, and ne^R* con- 
sider it till they are- in the midst of it, if they consider it 
at all,- the greater part are ruined. I hope I shall even pro- 
fit by their misfortunes ; *but whatsoever advantages I may 
have' over the rest of the young men J meet withal, I shall 
always remember with a due gratitude, that I owe them to 
you. . ■ ■ ■. 
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I pray daily that yon may continue in all respects tappy. 
My brother has taught me to write long letters j but if it be 
not tedious to you, I cannot think the time it has taken ma 
could be more worthily employed; nor can I account that a 
trouble, which, besides that it is a duty and satisfaction to 
myself, will give you a pleasure. 

I am, honoured Madam, 

- Wrth all duty and affection, 

Your obedient 3on.* 



LETTER XXIV. 

Prom a Mother to her Son, in answer to the former. 

"Bear Child* 

I have this moment read your letter, and am set down 
to write to you. Where corresponding is a trouble, people 
may defer it to the latest hour ; but why should I denymy* 
self a moment the pleasure of conversing with yon ? My 
dear, continue in the thoughts yon have at presented you 
will add all that can now be thrown into the portion of my 
happiness. I interrupt myself by casting my eye over and 
over your letter, and the fulness of my heart prevents my 
informing you of its sensations. If you should see more 
blots than this, which is just now made in my writing, do not 
wonder or be uneasy* I will not dissemble to you that they 
are made by tears;; but, dearest son, these are tears that 
flow from transport, which has no other expression. Sure 
no mother was ever happier in her children. Your brother 
is esteemed, nay , he is almost adored by every body : yoar, 
sister is settled to an advantage that was beyond my utmost 
expectations; and yet she is so good a' woman, that her Hus- 
band thinks himself under everlasting obligations. You, my 
clear Jack, was my only carej and i had more fear for you 
than all the rest, as the youngest ; that as the latest remem- 
brance of your honoured lather, you had a larger share of 
my {^tiferness than either, and you was destined to a scene 
c-f the^reatest danger. Heaven alone can tell what hath 
been my fears and anxieties about you, and how continual my 
prayers for your security. They are all granted ; and in- 
stead of being, as I feared you Would, an occasion of con- 
tinual alarms to me^ou are adding more than any of them 
to my contentment. I know your kind heart, and I can see 
what a joy it is to you to perceive you make me happy. In 
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such <a mind as yours, there seeing wanting no other-motive 
to be good beside the excellence of virtue ; but I am sure, 
that if this? were not sufficient, the very thought that your 
mother's peace depended upon your conduct, would keep 
you in the way of goodness. 

My dear child, regard your brother ; no person is so abltf 
to advise you, and he loves you with more than the common, 
affection of the relation ; he admires your good sense, and 
he esteems your principles. Dear son, think what an honour 
it is to hive the esteem of-so excellent a man ; think what a 
happiness it is to have so fine a character at so tender an age 
as jours ; and as you shew me how much my satisfaction is 
an object of your concern, remember what a transport it 
must be to me to hear of you so favourably. 
» I shall not repeat to you, my dear, the cautions which I' 
gave you, for I see you will not need to be put again in re- 
membrance : only reverence truth, be acquainted ~with no 
one till yon know that he deserves it, and avoid bad women. 

If it can give you any satisfaction, (I am sure it will do 
so), to hear every thought of your heart has my perfect ap- 
probation, you hear it truly ; but although there is not any; 
the least part, of your conduct that does not give me plea- 
sure, there is, although you will be surprised to hear it, 
something in your brother's with respect to you that gives 
me pain. He told me of your asking his advice upon an 
inconsiderable subject, and his giving it to* you rather hon- 
estly than elegantly. Dear child, take care of your heart, 
and you may be less uneasy about your expressions ; let 
your thoughts be good, and never be uneasy about the words 
you put them in. The books recommended to you may be 
good or not, but you have no occasion for them ; nor is it a 
pin-matter itv'the affairs of life, whether you put every sin- 
gle word where it ought to be. But this is all a trifle, nor 
shall I pretend to enter into the matter; if it be worth any 
consideration, he is the best judge, so pray mind him; but 
what I speak of, is the manner in which you say he wrote of 
your cousin. 

My dear, always respect your elders, and do hot let any 
little school-boy's lesson put you above thelh in your own 
opinion, because they havG forgotten it : nor because your 
cousin is a plain man, do you suppose he is less capable to 
advise you. He is a person of undoubted probity and up* 
rightnes^ of heart, and thatjs worth all the Greek and Latin 
of Westminster and Eton : He has made his way to a plea* 

n 2 . 
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tiful fortune, and he has the respect and esteem of *alfc thai 
he ever was concerned with. Would 700 wish for a better 
character or better fortune ? God send you may conduct 
yourself through the world just as he has done : I, that 
would weary Heaven with prayers for you, wish you .nothing 
better. I do not pretend to say your brother is wrong in 
his judgment about this matter, for I do not understand the 
nature of it; all that I know is, you will never write a let- 
ter that will please me mere than this you have sent alrea- 
dy ; and I think had I been in his {dace, I would not have 
put any thing in your mind upon an occasion of such little 
consequence, that should have abated your regard for a per- 
son whose advice will be of service to you. But I knowyou 
will not do so. Preserve, I desire you, that respect for him 
which his years and his integrity, and his success m the 
world, require ; and whatsoever you may think about this 
trifle, do not let it lessen your esteem for one whom your 
mother recommends to you. 

Jlj dear, I have said the more upon this subject, because 
it seems $£ w\y one by which you are in danger to err; and 
I have thought it the more necessary to say so, because the 
regard I desired you to pay to your brother might have ren- 
dered it a kind of duty to go into this errour. 1 . have spoke 
to him about it, and he desires me to say, that he is perfect* 
ly of ray opinion* 

Farewell, my dearest boy; you have a very easy task be- 
fore you, seeing you need only go on in the same path you 
jhave begun, to make all that love you happy. 

I am, your affectionate mother. 

LETTER XXV. 

To a Frietid, against waste of Time. 

CONVERSE often with yourself, and neither lavish 
your time, nor suffer others to rob you of it Manv of our 
hours are stolen from us, and others pass insensibly away, 
but of both thesetf oases, the most shameful is that which hap- 
pens through our own neglect. If we take the trouble to 
observe, we shall find, that one considerable part of our Ufe 
is spent in doing evil, and the other in doing nothing, or in 
doing what we should not do. We don*t seem to know the 
value of time, nor how precious a day is, nor do we coisider 
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that every moment brings us nearer to bur end. Reflect 
upon this, I entreat you, and keep a strict account of time. 
Procrastination is the moat dangerous triku^in life. Nothing 
is property ours but the instant we breathe in, and all the 
rest is nothing ; it is the only good we possess ; but then it 
is fleeting, and the first coiner robs us of it Men are so 
weak, that they think they oblige by giving of trifles, and 
yet reckon that time is nothing, for which the most grateful 
person in 4he world can never make amends. 

* > I am, &c. r 



-- LETTER XXVI. 

Answer to a Friend* 

Sir, 

TO tell you, in answer to yours, what I think of pros- 
perity, is, that I take it to be more dangerous to our virtue 
than* adversity. It is apt to make us vain and insolent, re- 
gardless of others, and forgetful of God, ambitious in our 
pursuits, and intemperate in. our enjoyments. Thus it prov- 
ed to the wisest on earth, I mean Solomon. But I much 
admire^ what you say of silence, and wish I could practise 
that passive virtue, which is the first step of wisdom, the 
nurse of peace, and the guardian; of virtue. Words do but 
ruffle and discompose the mind, betraying the soul to a 
thousand, vanities. I hope yon will, in our next meeting, 
find me greatly improvea in what you so much recommend 
tome. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c» 

wetter xxvii. 

From a Young Lady, in answer to a Letter she had receiv- 
ed from her Mother, advising her to persevere in the 
Christian dirties she had been instructed in. 

Honoured Mother, 

I AM at a loss for words to expresf the ioy I felt at 
the receipt of your letter; wherein you are pleased to ac- 
quaint me, that nothing ever gave my dear mamma greater 
pleasure and satisfaction, than the account I have given her 
4f the condust I observe in my spiritual affairs; and that I 
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may still add to that comfort (which shall ever bo my stpdyji 
when an opportunity offers itself, I presume to continue the 
information. 

When I have endeavoured to discharge my duty to that 
Divine Being, to whom I am indebted for my existence, I 
repair to my toilet; but not with an -itftent to clothe my 
body (which I know must sooner or later fall into corrup- 
tion) with vain attire, but with such as are decent or inno- 
cent ; regarding fine robes as the badges of pride and vani- 
ty ; keeping those enemies, to our sex in particular, at t$o 
great a distance ever to dare an attempt upon ray mind. 

When publick prayers and breakfast are oyer, I apply my 
thoughts to the duty of the school ; and divide the time ap- 
pointed for them, as equally as possibly I can between the 
several branches of education I atit engaged in, both before 
and after dinner. 

When school is finished for the day, I, accompanied by a 
young lady who is my bed-fellow, ana of a like disposition, 
retire to our room, whore we improve ourselves by reading. 
Books of piety are our most common, choice. These warm 
our will, and enlighten -our understandings; they instruct 
us in the cause of our misconduct, and prescribe to us a 
remedy ; they neither flatter a dignified title, nor insult the 
peasant who tiUs the ground ; but, like painted busts, look 
upon every one alike. In fine, they refresh the memory, 
enlarge the understanding, and inflame the will; and, in a 
delightful manner, cultivate both virtue and wisdom. 

Having finished our reading, either of piety or history, 
which we prefer next, (especially such as relates to our 
country) and supper ana prayers being over, I retire alone 
to my room, to take an impartial view of the actions of the 
day. If my conscience does not accuse me of having com- 
mitted any thing criminal, I give glory to God ; and with 
bended knees, and an humble heart, return him unfeigned 
thanks for protecting me against those temptations which 
the enemy of mankind is ready to allure us with ; for I am 
-persuaded it was not my strength of virtue that withstood 
the temptations, but His assisting grace that enabled me tp 
overcome them : Ad if I am conscious of having done amiss, 
I sue. for pardon, and lay not my body to' rest, till I have 
procured peace to my soul. 

• If at any time I am permitted to pay a visit (which libertj 
your indulgence allowed) I take qare to time it properly ; for 
there are certain times when visits become rather trouble*- 
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some than friendly % wherefore I avoid if when much compa- 
ny is expected, or wheti I am certain that family affairs will 
not admit of sufficient leisure to receive thfem ; the former on 
my own account, the latter on my friends* \ for much compa- 
ny assembled together, serves more to confuse our ideas, than 
enliven them." Wherefore, when I am so unfortunate as to 
ill-time a visit, I withdraw as soon as civility and ceremony 
will permit me ; for in my weak opinion, Madam, long con- 
versations grow dull, as few of our sex are famished with a 
sufficient fund of materials for long discourses, unless it be 
to comment upon the frailties of the absent, and turn their 
misfortunes into a subject of our most cruel diversion. 

This, Madam, is a vice you have often cautioned me 
against, and I shall be particularly careful to avoidit ; being 
both an unchristian and disingenuous principle, to feast our- 
selves at another's expense. 

This is all I have to offer at present; and am, with great 
humility, most honoured Madam, 

Tour most dutiful daughter. 

■ ■ * 

LETTER XXVIIL 

I 

Ffom a Voting Lady to her Mother, requesting a favour. 

Bear Madanl, 

THE many' instances you have given me of youf 'affec- 
tion, leave me no room to believe that the favour I presume 
to ask wil I be displeasing. Was I in the least doubtful of it, 
I hope my dear mamma has too good an opinion of my con- 
duct, to imagine I would ever advance any tiling that might 
give her the least dissatisfaction. 

The holidays are now at hand, when all of up young ladies 
are to pay our several personal respects and duties to our 
parents, except one ; whose friends (her parents being dead) 
reside at too great a distance for her to expect their indul- 
gence in sending for her ; besides, were they to do so, the 
expense attending her journey Would be placed to her ac- 
count, and deducted out of a small fortune left her by her 
parents. - 

This young lady's affability, sense, and goftd nature, have 
gained her the friendship and esteem of the whole school ; 
each of us contending to render her retirement (as I may 
justly call it) from her native home and friends, as comfort* 
ble and agreeable as we possibly can. 
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How happy should I think myself above the rest of our 
young ladies, if you will give me leave to engage her to 
spend the holidays with me at home ! And I doubt not but 
her address and behaviour will attract your esteem, among 
the rest of those she has already acquired. 

Your compliance with this request, wiR greatly add to the 
happiness I already enjoy from the repeated indulgences 
and favours conferred on her, who will always persevere 
to merit the continuance of them* I am, with rav doty to 
papa, 

Bear Mamma, 

Your most dutiful daughter. 



LETTER XXIX. 

* 

«A Letter from a Lady to a Maid-Servant, who had left 
In which is contained a useful lesson for all persons in that 
state of life. 

Dear Sally, 

I HAD your letter very safe, and though I have failed 
to answer it before, yet my daily prayers and best wishes 
have constantly attended you. I trust you have the gw« 
fortune to please where you are, as I hear nothing to the 
contrary : I go by the old saying, tYo news i$ good nev>& " 
you are so happy as to be in favour with the family that you 
have the honour to serve, I make ra* question of -jour con- 
tinuing in it, by a constant endeavour to deserve it 1 * oW 
you above, and I told you truth, that I daily remember you 
tn my prayers ; and at the same time I will not suppose that 
you forget to remember yourself. I fancy you lie with the 
other maid, and know not that you have a closet or retiring- 
place to yourself; but whether you have or not, I eotrea 
you to let no pretence whatever prevail on you to emit the 
indispensable duty. of prayer to God* I hope your ^ e ''°!J' 
servant thinks as she ought on this occasion ; but ^ 8 " e , , 
so unhappy as not to do it, endeavour to gain her over > 
your example, but beware of being perverted by hers s *° 
wake in a morning, and, without addressing the throne o 
grace, to commit ourselves to the hazards of the day*** $uc 
a degree of impiety and fool-hardiness, as shocks one but 
think on; and surely it is equally the blackest ing«*V . 
to close our eyes at night, without returning our uofeig 116 
thanks for the dangers we have escaped ; those eyes for aug& 
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we know, may never be again unclosed in this world~I was 
going to offer some advice of another kind, but I recollect, 
that, perform bat your duty to your Creator, an4 all the rest 
is included. Be sure in whatever y6u are about to do> think 
always on what Is due td the dignity of your nature. Con- 
sider, that although you are placed by Providence in the de* 
gree of a servant, yet your immortal soul is of ah equal ra»k 
with that of an empress. This counsel at the first glance 
may appear to encourage pride ; but if duly attended to, it 
will be far otherwise, and prove the most effectual means to 
extinguish it ; for a proper consideration on the several de- 
grees of men, p ,the order the wisdom of God has placed 
them with relation to this life, will teach you to e*adescend 
to your superiours without meantfess, and learn you to dis- 
tinguish yourself from those below you without arrogancei,it 
will hinder adversity from approaching you ; and if pros- 
perity be your lot»(as I heartily wish it may) it will find you 
worthy of it ; in a word, it will make you equal to good for- 
tune, and superiour to ill. Mr. H ; j oins me in the best 

respects to your master and lady, and Mr. — ; • Idesire 

you, whenever you are inclined to write to me, that you would 
choose out half an hour when you can best be spared, and 
ask leave ; this will save you the confusion of equivocating/ 
if yon are demanded what has been your employment, and 
prevent your turning an indifferent action into a guilty one ; 
For be sure never to forget, your tftne is not your own ; but 
is entirely due to those you serve, and that you can never 
justly employ any of ^m your own occasions without leave. 
Prav, good Sally, thimrof that I was concerned to find you 
had laid out sa much money in play things for the children ; 
however I acknowledge myself obliged to your-good nature. 
Observe my method, and be not above being taught by any 
one, any thing that is worth the trouble of learning; no 
matter who it is that teaches, provided the^ instructions are 
good. Adieu, dear Sally ; do me the justice to believe this 
letter-dictated from a heart full of the warmest wishes for 
your welfare, from one who will always regard every piece 
of happiness that befalls you, as an additional one to her- 
eelfj for 

I am r &c»\. 
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' * - ' LETTER XXX. 

Domestick Rule— The province of the Jfife* 
Madam, • • 

I MUST assert, that the right of directing domestick 
affairs is, by the law of nature, in the woman ; and that we 
aae perfectly qualified for the exercise of dominion, notwith- 
standing wnat has often been said by male-cots to the con- 
trary. .Those who pretend to direct our bringing up, seem 
to have destined «s to that power which they would after- 
wards dispute. We are employed in our samplers, or di- 
verting ourselves with our babies; we pass faun our mother's 
nursery t* our own, and from imaginary visits to real ones, 
without fatiguing ourselves with a variety of unnecessary 
acquirements, *n which the men most value themselves. In- 
deed, which I would condemn too eager a pursuit of, we are 
taught singing and dancing; but what are these to the 
drudgeries of schools and universities I The business of a 
family, when thoroughly performed, takes in the whole circle 
of our time, and affords no room for any thing except inno- 
cent relaxations. We certainly then are more likely to un- 
derstand domestick policy than the men, who have twenty 
other things to mind : A mere housewife, like a mere scho- 
lar, is fit for nothing else, I admit, and will make a nan a 
very unsociable companion. But as some men of great ap* 

Elication to their respective professions, have, notwithstand- 
ig, a very polite behaviour, so a woman may make the go- 
vernment of her house the principa^are, without suffering 
it to become the principal theme ofrer discourse; nor jlo I 
think it at all necessary that to establish a character as a ma- 
nager, her husband should twice or thrice a week hear her 
scolding the servants. This is one of the great objections 
to female government, and our adversaries would fain pre- 
sent it as a tbin» as necessary to us, as a standing army to 
the government. But both may be calumnies, and the mere 
effects of desire to get into other folks* places. Experience 
is wholly On our side ; for wherever the master exceeds Ins 
proper sphere, and pretends to give law to the cook-maid 
as well as the coachman, we observe a great deal of disCord 
and confusion ; when a man, who is always a better judge 
when things are wrong, than pf the method of putting then 
to rights, entrenches on the woman's province, it is the ready 
way to make the rest of the family despise them both. Bat 
when a woman of tolerable good sense is allowed to direct 
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ner house without control, all things go well ; she prevents 
even her husbands wishes, the servants know their business, 
and the whole family live easy and happy,. It is with great 
concern that I perceive our sex, of late, incline to mind any 
thing, rather tbaiS their families, which inclination must have 
fatal consequences. Can there be any thins more honourable 
for a woman, than the right management of her family F And 
it may be observed to them, that they must take their choice, 
either to manage their children and servants, or to be mana- 
ged by theow If liberty is the thing they aim at, they cer- 
tainly mistake the roa<J ; a woman's freedom consists in pow- 
er, and not in a license to gad aboutj which is scandalous \ 
even in a girl, and bespeaks a, giddiness of soul below com- 
passion. The conduct of the estate or business, ought sure- 
ly to be in the husband ; and if he part with it, \t is an act 
of weakness The conduct of the house belongs as justly to 
the wife ; and no man ought to marry a woman whom he 
could -jiot trust with the management of such, concerns. 
Adieu, dear friend! encroach not on the province of your 
husband, but continue to be mistress in your own. 

> I am your affectionate friend. 

. LETTER XXXI. 

To a Lady, who had lost her beauty in the-small-podc. 

My dear Ophelia, ' . *- 

I RECEIVED yours, and rejoice too much in yoi/f re- 
covery.to be able to condole with you on any alteration your 
late illness has made in you ; and, indeed, how great soever 
it may be, am far/rom thinking it deserves to be mentioned 
with that concern yon express. You have encountered death 
and foiled him at one of his sharpest weapons ; and if yoa 
have received some scars, ought to look upon them rather as 
trophies of* victory, than blemishes. What if your com- 
plexion has lost some .part of its fair enamel, and your fea- 
tures are not altogether so delicate ; the less charms your 
glass presents you with, the more you will find in your clo- 
set; and, deprived of vain pleasure in contemplating the 
graces of your outward form, you will have the greater lei- 
sure to improve, and embellish those which are not easily 
impaired. 

Let us pretend what we will, it is the ambition of attract- 
ing admirers, that renders beauty of st much value to all the 

O 
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young and gay; but if we consider seriously, *we sfcall find 
that it is virtue, good sense, sweetness of disposition, and 
complaisance, of which the girdle of Cytheria should be com- 
posed. The finest face in Die world, without them, will not 
long maintain its empire over the heart of a man, of under- 
standing, as the poet truly says, 

M Beauty sooi* grows familiar to the eye ; 

w Virtue alone has charms that never die» M - 

Do not think, however, that I am glad to find yon are 
more on a level, than before this accident, with the" greatest 
part of our sex : I confess the beauties of the person greatly 
set off and render those of the mind conspicuous, and for 
this reason should lament extremely any defect in the one, 
if I were not certain that you had enough' of the other t& 
engross the whole attention of as many as know you; and 
that they may every day increase in the lustre of true dig- 
nity, is the sincere wish of, my dear Ophelia, 

Yours sincerely.' 

LETTER XXXH. - 

frrxm a Lady* lately brougfit to bed* . 

Madam, 

I HAVE now the pleasure of informing you> that we 
have another person acfded to our family ; you I am sure 
will be glad to find that 1 am able to tell you so* I was 
happily brought to bed three weeks ago. 

O my friend ! how delightfully does the mind glow with 
gratitude, thus rising from the struggles of convulsive pangs, 
from the languor of expiring fife ! The dear helpless infant 
too, the subject of our future care and joy ! with what new, 
what tender sensations dp we view the httle gift-' of nature 
confided to pur protection ! Methought a beam of heavenly 
comfort shot through my soul ! Ease, joy ,?— transporting joy, 
and mingled fondness, all delight, ecstacy and love ! My 
heart overflowed at once with gratitude and the softest ma- 
ternal affection, Though I am as well a^ can be expected, 
my head is "still very weak; indeed my eyes fail me, and I 
am forced to conclude. 

Your m 03 1 aflfecti on ate humble servant. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

From a Lady to her Husband, who w<& jealous of her, 
Hy dear Husband, 

Mrs. W - ■ ■, who kindly wrote to you by my desire,, 
has done me the friendship and justice to send me your let- 
ter, and directed me to make an apology to you in her behalf 
for the step she has taken ; but I am so terrified, so amazed 
at the contents, that I know not what I do.— Speak to you 
I cannot, but I can tell the truth in writing ; and the truth, 
my dear, is this: I never swerved from my duty to you, in 
any respect ; I never had a thought to your disadvantage, 
nor ever did any thing with, design to make you uneasy. If 
nay gay deportment displeased you, or ally part of my con- 
duct gave you pain, you should ha-ye told me so— indeed you 
shouje— --and have preveuted me from going on in a daily 
course of disobliging you. Had you given me the least hint 
of your uneasiness, (and sure it would have come better 
from you, and with less pain to me, than from any other) I 
should have immediately changed my conduct ; for a mora 
restrained behaviour will be as easy to me as' this. I can 
judge what you feel, from the pain any apprehension of this 
kind would have given me ; and I am truly unhappy in hav- 
ing been the cause of making you so. I don't blame you, 
Vty dear, for this groundless suspicion, (though it reflects 
upon my character) because I believe it proceeds from the 
affection you bear me; but lest any mutual friends, who are 
often mutual enemies, shouljj have done me this kindness, 
I beg for your sake, as well as my own, that my conduct 
may be brought to strict and severe scrutiny ; and that you 
will do me the justice and kindness, to write down every 
ibing that you have heard or seen «miss in me, that I. may 
have an opportunity of clearing up every doubt that may be 
fixed in your, mind ; for till that is .done it will be impossi- 
ble for us to be perfectly happy. I am, and ever shall be, 

Your faithful and affectionate wife. 



* LETTER XXXIV. 

Advising a Friend against going to lato. 

I AM sorry to hear that the difference between you 
and Mr. Archer is at last likely to be brought to a law suit 
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I wish you would take it into your serious constderatioa 
before you proceed, because it will hardly be in your power 
to end it wnen you please. For you immediately put the 
matter out of your own hands, into the hands of those whose 
interest it is to protract the suit from term to term, and who 
'will as absolutely prescribe to you in it, as your physician 
in a dangerous illness. 

The law, my good friend, I look upon,4»ore than any one 
thing, as the proper punishment of an ovec ha*ty and per- 
verse spirit* and it is a punishment that follows an act oka 
man's own seeking; and choosing* You will not consent per- 
haps now to submit the matter m dispute to reference; but 
let me tell you, that after you have expended large sums of 
mohey^and squandered away a deaf of time in attendance oa 
yoar lawyers, and preparations for hearing, one term after 
another, you will probably be of another mind, and be*glad 
seyen years hence to leave it to that arbitration which you 
now refuse. He is happy who is wise "by other men's misfor- 
tunes, says the common adage j and why, when you have 
heard from all your acquaintance, who have tried the expe^ 
ri merit, what a grievous thing-the law is, will you, notwith- 
standing, pay for that wisdom which you may have at the 
cost of. others? r. • 

The representation that wa sconce hung up as asigiVm the 
rolls of liberty, — on one side, a man all in rags, Wringing his 
hands,/ with a label, importing that he had tost his suit ; and 
en the other, a man that had. not a rag left^but stark naked, 
capering and triumphing, that he had carried his cause* wag 
a fine emblem of going to law, and the infatuating madness 
of a litigious spirit. ; >' 

How excellent to this purpose is the advice of our blessed 
Saviour, rather than seefr this redress against any who would 
even take one's coat, to give him his cloak also I For besides 
the Christian doctrine inculcated by thia precenVit will be 
found, as the law is managed, and the uncertainty th&t at- 
tends even the best grounded litigations, that such a paoific 
spirit may be deemed the only way to preserve the rest of 
one's garments, and prevent one's being stjjiptto the skin.* 

Moreover, what wise man would rush upon a proceeding, 
where the principal men of the profession (though the oath 
they take, if Serjeants* obliges them not to sign' a sham plea, 
nor plead in a cause against their own opinion) are not asha- 
med, under the specious but scandalous notion, of doing the 
best they can for their client, to undertake, for the sake of a 
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paltry fee, to whiten over the blackest eause, and to defeat 
the justest ? Where your property may^ depend altogether 
upon the impudence of an eloquent pleader, asserting any 
thin^, a perjured evidence swearing whatever will do for his • 
suborner**} purpose i Where the tricks and mistakes of prac- 
tiseFS, ami want of trifling forms, may nonsuit you ? Where* 
deaths of persons made parties to the suit, may cause all to 
begin again ? What wise man I say, would subject himself 
to these vexations and common incidents in tne law, if he 
could any way avoid it; together with the intolerable ex- 
penses and attendance consequent ori a law suit; besides 
the fears, the cares, the anxieties, that revolve with every 
term, and engross all a man's thoughts ? Where legal proofs 
must be given to the piai nest facts; that a 1 ivi ng ma n is, li vftig, 
ami identically himself, and that a&dead man is dead and«bu- 
ried by certificate ; where evideri ce is brough tat a great ex- 
pense to hands and seals affixed to deeds and receipts, that 
never were before questioned ; till a cause shall be split into 
several under ones; these tried term by term; ana years 
elapse before the mam point comes to be argued, though ! 
originally there was -but one single point, as you apprehend- 
ed, in the question. As to the law part, only observe the 
process : First comes the declaration ; £dly, a plea ; Sdly, a 
demurrer to the plea ; 4thly,a joinder in demurrer ; 5thly, a. 
rejoinder ; 6thly, a surrejoinder ; which sometimes is con- 
clusive, sometimes to begin all .over again. Then may suc- 
ceed trials on the law part, and trials upon t)*e equity part; 
oftentimes new trials, or rehearings ; and these followed by 
writs of errour. 

Then you may be plunged into the bottomless gulf of 
chancery, .-where you begin with bills and answers, contain- 
ing hundreds of sheets at exorbitant prices, fifteen lines in a 
sheet, and six words in a HnS (and a stamp to every sheet), 
barefacedly so contrived to pick your pocket : Then follow 
all the train of examinations, interrogatories, exceptions, 
bills amended, references for scandal and impertinence, new ' 
allegations, new interrogatories, new exceptions, on pre- 
tence of insufficient answers, replies, rejoinders and surre* 
joinders; till at last, when you have danced through this 
blessed round of preparation, the hearing before the master ' 
of the rolls comes next : appeals follow from his honour to 
the chancellor, then from the chancellor to the house of | 
Jords* a»nd sometimes the parties are sent down from thence ' 
ibr a ji$w trial in the courts below* What wise man, peri ! 

. ■•.. ■;•. :'■ ..J 
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mit me to repeat it would enter himself into this confound* 
in» circle of the law? 

l hope, vdear Sir, you will think of this matter most deli- 
berately, before you proceed in yot^r present angry purpose; 
and if you shall judge it proper totake my advice and avoid 
' a law suit, I am sure you will have reasog to thank roe for 
it, and for die aeal wherewith I am, 

Your sincere friend and servant 

LETTER XXXV. 

To a Young Gentleman* on his entering into the parti, with 
directions houMto conduct himself V 

My tear' Friend, *. • * 

YOUR apprenticeship is nearly out, and you are soon 
v to set up for yourself; that approaching momen.t is a critical 
one for you, and an anxious one for me. A tradesman, who 
weald succeed in his way, must begin by establishing a cha- 
racter of integrity and good manners ; without the former, 
nobody will go to his shop at all y without the latter, noMy 
will go there twice. This rule does not exclude the fair arts 
of trade. He may sell his goods at the best price he can, 
within certain bounds. He may avail himself of the feumoor, 
the whims, and the fantastical notions of his customers; but 
what he warrants to be. good, must be really so ; vwhat he se- 
riously asserts roust be true, or his first fraudulent-practices 
will soon end in a bankruptcy. It is the same in higher life, 
anoV in the great business of the world. A man. who does not 
solidly establish, ^and really deserve a character of truth, 
probity, good manners, and good morals, at his first setting 
out in the world, may impose, and shine like a meteor for a 
Very short time, but will soon vanish* and be extinguish* 
ed with contempt. People easily pardon in young men, the 
common irregularities of the senses ; but they do not forgive 
the least vice of the heart. The heart never growslietter 
by age : I fear worse, always harder. A young liar will he 
fin old one; and a young knave will only be a greater knave 
as he grows older. But should a b£d young heart, accompa- 
nied with a good head (which by the way is very seldom the 
case) really reform in a more advanced age, from a cohsci* 
ousness of its folly, as well as of its guilt; such a conver- 
sion would only be thought prudential and political, butne- 
^er sincere I hope in God, and 1 verily believe, that you 
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want no moral virtue. Your character in the world must be 
built upon that solid foundation, or it will soon fall, and that 
upon your own head. You cannot, therefore* be* "too careful, 
too nice, too scrupulous, in establishing this character at 
first, upon which your whole depends. Let no conversation, 
no example, do ra^hion^no silly desire of seeming to be above 
what most knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, ever 
tempt you- to avow, e%cu^ extenuate, or laugh at the least 
breach of morality; but shew upon all occasions, and take 
all occasions -to shew a detestation and abhorrence of it- 
There, though young, you ought to be strict ^ and there-only, 
while young, it becomes you to be strict and severe. "But, 
there too, spare the persons, while you lash the crimes. All 
this related, as you may easily Judge^ to the vices o^ the 
heart, such as lying, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, fecund 
I do xv&k extend it to the -frailties of youth, flowing from high 
spirits, &c. It would ill become you, at your age, to declaim 
against and sententiously to censure an accidental excess at 
the table, a- frolick, an inadvertency ; no, keep as free from 
them yourself as you can ; bat leave the office of censor to 
those more advanced in years. 

To come now to a point of much less, yet of very great 
consequence, at your first setting out. Be upon your guard 
against vanity, the common failing of unexperienced youth; 
but particularly against that kind of vanity, that dubs a man 
a coxconib. It h not to be imagined by how many ways 
vanity defeats its own purposes. 

One man decides peremptorily upon every subject, be- 
trays his ignorance upon many, and shows a disgusting pre- 
sumption upon the rest. f Others flatter their vanity bylittle 
extraneous objects, which have not the least relation to them* 
selves, such as being descended from, related to, or acquaint* 
ed with people of distinguished characters. They talk per- 
petually of their grandfather such a one, their uncle such a 
one, and their intimate friend Mr. such a one, whom possi- 
bly, they are hardly acquainted with. But, admitting it all 
to be as they would have it ; what then ? Have they the 
more merit for those accidents ? Certainly not* On the con- 
trary, | ne j r taking Ihem up adventitiously proves their' want 
of intrinsic merit ; a rich man never borrows. Take this rule 
for granted, as a nevar failing one, that you must never seem 
to affect the character in which you have a mind to shine* 
Modesty Js the only sure bait', when you angle for praise. 
The aiftgtation ofcwifjtge will make even a brave man pagf 
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only for i bully ; as the affectation of wit will' make a nan 
of parts pass for a coxcpmb. By this modesty I do not mean 
timidity or awkward faashfulness. On the contrary, be in- 
wardly firm and steady, ki^ow your own value, whatever it 
may be, and act upon that principle ; but take great care to let 
nobody discover that you do know your oyrn value. What- 
ever real merit you have, other people ^ill discover; and 
people always magnify their own discoveries, as thoy lessen 
those of others* 

I beseech you to revolve all these things seriously in your 
thoughts, before you launch Out alone into the world. Re- 
collect the observations which you have yourself made upon 
mankind, compare and connect them with my instructions, 
and then act systematically and consequentially from ihera. 
La* your little plan now, which you will hereafter extend 
and improve by your own observations, and by the advice of 
those who can never mean to mislead you. I aid, 

Your faithful and affectionate friend. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

From a Gentleman in England, to his Son, just arrived 
from Paris, against servile complaisance and talkative- 
ness ; with some directions%ow to behave in company. 

Dear Tom, 

THERE is something in your behaviour since your re- 
turn from Paris that displeases me, and I .must frankly tell 
you, that I don't think you are at all benefitted by travelling. 
You have, by keeping company with coxcombs, or by mis- 
taking ceremony tor politeness, contracted a habit of not only 
talking much and in a very frothy trifling manner, but of sa- 
crificing every thing to compliftftent. Even your sincerity is 
offered up to ceremony : and you think yourself obliged, in 
point of good manners, to agree, like Polo&ius in the play, 
with every thing that is said, whether right or wrong. You 
don*t want understanding, Tom ; nor are you without a good 
•share of learning ; and yet that eternal simper, that cringe 
and obsequiousness, render both suspected, and tire all your 
acquaintance, who (I am toldl laugh at your behaviour, and 
fpeak of this behind your back, though they have not friend- 
ship enough to confess it to your face. But your father, who 
loves you sincerely, and who considers you as part of lunar 
«elf, .caa rarer see you do jany thing thai &n4& & jHrncdj* 
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advantage, without warning you of the consequence; for that 
father must hare a very btfd heart, or a very bad head, in- 
deed, who does not inform his son of his faults* Your's is 
not aft errour of disposition, but of judgment, and therefore 
it maybe easily rectified. You, F know, my dear Tom, intend 
it for civility and politeness ; but you are mistaken. Forced 
and affected compliments are the reverse. Politeness is at- 
tended with ease and freedom, atid despises every thing that 
is unnatural. Besides, this cringing and fawning renders your 
sincerity suspected. " *Tho§e who make large professions to 
every body, are esteemed by nobody* Jtis all considered as 
froth, ai*d their friend ship is supposed to be as troublesome 
as their conversation. Cast off, therefore, my dear Tom, this 
sort of behaviour, and put on one that is more manly, and 
consistent with the character of your family, who were al- 
ways esteemed for their openness, freedom, and sincerity, 
which entitle a man to more respect #*ftn all the fine speeches' 
ajid low bows in the world. Not that I would have, you 
entirely 4isregtfrd what you brottghtfrom the dancing-school. 
A proper deportment is necessary, and even a little ceremo- 
ny may be consistent with politeness and good manners ; it 
is the excess that makes it blameable. Look at Mr. Mon- 
tagu^;/ for in this case one example is better than ten pre- 
eepts y he is esteemed an, accomplished gentleman, every 
one is pleased with his behaviour* all are charmed with his 
conversation ; and the means he pursued to attain this art 
of. pleasing universally, are these % 

He takes care to keep none but good company, (for by his 
company he is sensible that he shall be known and distin- 
guished): among such his ears are ever open to receive in- 
struction, for he considers that a silent young man generally 
makes a wise old one. He attends to every body and speaks 
but little, and thatnot till he has heard and* collected the opi- 
nions of the whoje company ; well knowing that be shall 
profit more by hearing than speaking, on any subject; and 
that, by this means, he not only fathoms the capacities of the 
company, but also gratifies, as it were, and obliges each per- 
son, by giving him an opportunity to talk; and especially 
when, with proper questions, he introduces such subjects 
as each man can speak to them with propriety and judg- 
ment. .This lie does with wonderful dexterity, and offers 
every one" an occasion nf displaying his talents; forhe knows 
that in Order to keep up an universal good hdmoUr, every 
ma& should be pleased with himself as well as with his com* 
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pany. And pray, what pleases a man mote than to have an 
opportunity of letting the circle know that he is somebody. 
How unlike him are those, who, without knowing the world, 
expose themselves to contempt and ridicule, by impertinent- 
ly giving their opinion of things they do not understand ^— « 
What Mr. Montague says, is always to the purpose, is pro- 
perly addressed, and every body hears him with satisfaction ; 
tor, though he is young in years, he is old in experience and 
understanding. When he speaks, it is always with a be- 
coming ease and freedom, lie has resolution enough to de- 
fend and support the truth ; but always delivers his senti- 
ments in such a manner that it may not appear like dictating 
to the company $ and when he has done, he hears (let them 
differ from him ever so much) with patience, complacency, 
and temper. In short, Tow, excuses of ceremony will never 
gain a man friends, but impertinent babbling will undoubt- 
edly create him enemies ; for conversation is a banquet, 
which every man is entitled to a share of, who is present ; 
kml why should any one expect to have the 'whole' feast to 
himself? Besides, the very end of conversation, which is im- 
provement, is thereby destroyed ; for -he* who always talks 
das no time to hear; and consequently, can reap no benefit 
from what is said in company. Another vice in conversa- 
tion (if I may be allowed the-expression) I would caution 
you against, and that is talking obscenely, which k both a 
aoark of a depraved mind, aad r of low breeding, and is never 
encouraged but in company of fools} since, as Lord Ros- 
eoncmon justly observes, 

Immodest words admit of no defence : 
For want of decency is wai£ of sense. 

I am, dear son, 

Your-iruly affectionate father, 



LETTER XXXVIL 

Front an iTnele to his Nephew, on Ms keeping bad compa- 
ny, bad hours, $*c. in his Apprenticeship. 

©ear Nephew, 

I AM very much concerned to hear, that you are of late 
fallen into bad company ; that you keep bad hours, and give 
great uneasiness to your master, and break the rules of his 
Family: That when he expostulates with you on this occa- 
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sioTi y you return pert and bold answers ; and, instead of pi 
miaiug or endeavouring to amend, repeat the offence; and. 
have entered into clubs and societies of young fellows, who 
set at naught all good example, and make such persons who 
would do their duty, the subject of their ridicuie^as per- 
sons of narrow minds, and who want the courage to do as 
they do. 

Let me, on this occasion, expostulate with you, and set 
before you the evil of the way you are in. 

In the first place : What can you mean by breaking the 
rules of a family, you had bound yourself by contract to ob- 
serve ? l)o you think it honest to, break through engage- 
ments into which.you have so solemnly entered ; and which 
are. no less the rules of the corporation you are to be one day 
a freeman of, than those of a private family ? Seven years, 
several of which have elapsed, is not so long a term, but that 
you may see it terminate before you are over fit to be trust- 
ed with your own conduct: Twenty-one, or twenty-two years 
of age, is full early for a young man to be his own roaster, 
whatever you may think; and you may surely stay till then, 
at le&st, to choose your own hours and your own company ; 
and *I' fear, as you go on, if you do not mend your ways, your 
discretion will not then do credit to your choice. Remem- 
ber, you have no time you eta call your own, during the con- 
tinuance of your contract; and must you abuse your master 
in: a double sense ; rob him of his time, especially if any of 
it be hours of business; rob him of his rest; break the 
peace of his family, and give a bad example to others ? And 
all for what ? Why to riot in the company of a* set of* per- 
sons who contemn, as they teach you to do, all order and dis- 
cipline ; who, in all likelihood, will lead you into gaming, 
drmkiug, swearing, and even more dangerous vi<#s, to the 
destroying of your morals, and -the unhinging of your mind 
from your businessj which *nu$tj>e your future support. 

Consider, I exhort you, in time, to what these courses 
way lea,d you. Consider the affliction you will give to all 
your friewls, by your continuance in them. Lay together 
the substance of a conversation that passes in~a wnole even- 
ing, with your frofchy companions, after you have come f«nw 
them, and reflect what sslid truth, what useful lesson, wor- 
thy of being inculcated in your future life, that whole even- 
ing has aftorded you; and consider whether it is worth 
breaking through all rule and order for? Whether yo»r 
-presejat conduct is such as you would allow in a servant of 
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your oWn ?— Whether you are so capable to pursue your 
business with that ardour and delight next morning, as if 
you had not drank, or kept bad hours over night? If not, 
whether your master has not a double loss from your mb- 
pent eypnings ? — Whether the taking of small liberties, as 
you may thick them, lead you not on to greater? For let 
me tell you, you will not find it in your power to stoj> when 
you will: And then, whether any restraint at all wiH not 
in time be irksome to you ? , 

I have gone through the like servitude with pleasure and 
credit* I found myself my own master full soon for my dis- 
cretion : What you think of yourself I know not; but T wish 
you may do as well for your own interest and reputation 
too, as I have done for mine : And I'll assure you I should 
not have thought it creditable or honest to do as you do. I 
could have stood the laugh of a hundred such vain compa- 
nions as you choose, for being too narrow minded to break 
through all, obligations to my master, in order to shew tho 
bravery of a bad heart, and what an abandoned mind dared 
-to perpetrate. A bad beginning seldom makes a gobd^ end- 
ing, and if you were assured that you could stop when you 
come to do for yourself,, which is very improbable, ho# will 
you answer it to equity and a good conscience, that you will 
not do so for your master ? There is, let me tell you, more 
true bravery of mind in forbearing to do an injury, than in 
giving offence. ■■■'.* 

You are now at an age, when you should study to im- 
prove, not divert your faculties. You should now lay in a 
fund acknowledge, that in time, when ripened by expe- 
rience, mav make you a worthy member of *the common- 
wealth. 00 you think you have nothing to learn, either as 
to your business, or as to the forming of your mind? Would 
it not be much better to choose the silent, the sober conver- 
sation of books, than of such companions who never tead or 
think ? Ari^author never commits any but his best thoughts 
to paper; but, what can you expect from the laughing noisy 
company you keep* but frothy prate, indigested notions, and 
thoughts so unworthy of being remembered, that it is the 
greatest kindness to forget them? 

Let me entreat you then* my dear kinsman, for your fa- 
mily's sake, for vyout. own sake, before it be too late, to re» 
fleet as you ought upon the course you are entered intOiJij 
applying you rselfto*books instead of such vain Company, you 
wilf t>e qualified in time for the best of company , and be re- 
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spected by all ranks of men. This will keep you out of un- 
necessary expenses, wilt employ all your leisure time, will- 
exclude a world of temptations, and open and enlarge your 
notions of men and things, and finally set you above that 
wretched company which now you seem so much delighted 
with. And one thing let me recommend to you, that you 
keep a list of the young men of your, standing within the 
compass of your knowledge, and for the next seven years 
observe what fate will attend them: See if those who follow 
not the course you are so lately entered into, will not appear 
in a very different light from those who do : and for the in- 
dustry and prosperity of the one, and the decay or failure' of 
the other, (if their vain ways do not blast them before, or as 
soon as they begin the world) you 11 find abundant reason 
*every day to justify the truth of the observations I have 
thrown together. As nothing but my affection for you, 
could possibly influence me to these expostulations, I hope 
for a proper effect from them, if you will be thought well of 
by, or expect any favour from, 

Your loving uncle. 
F. S. Your master will at my request, send me word of 
the success of my remonstrances. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

From a Daughter to her Father, pleading for her Sister, 
who had married without his Consent. 

Honoured Sir, 

THE kind indulgence you have always shown to your 
children, makes me presume to become an advocate for my 
sister, though not for her fault. She is very sensible of, that, 
and sorry she has offended you ; but has great hopes that 
Mr. Robinson will prove such a careful and loving husband 
to her, ts may atone for tos past wildness, and engage your 
forgiveness: For all your children are sensible of your pa- 
ternal kindness, and that you wish their good more for their 
$ftjces, than your own. : 

This makes it the more wicked to offend so good a father; 
But, dear Sir, be pleased to consider, that it now cannot be 
Helped, and that she may be made by your displeasure very 
miserable in her own choice ; and as liis fault* are owing to % 
the inconsideration of youth, or otherwise it would not have 
be$n a very discreditable match, had it had your approba- 

P 
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tion. I could humbly hope, for ray poor sister's sake, that 
you* would be pleased rather to encourage his present good 
resolutions bv your kind favour, than to make him despair of 
a reconciliation, and so perhaps treat her with a negligence 
which hitherto she is not apprehensive of ; For he is really 
very fonjl of her, and I hope will continue so. Yet is^she de- 
jected for her fault to you, and wishes, yet dreads, to have 
your leave to throw herself at your feet, to beg your forgive- 
ness and blessing, which would make the poor dear offender 
quite happy. 

Pardon, Sir, my interposing in her favour, in which my 
husband also joins. She is my sister. j5he is your daughter; 
though she has not behaved so worthily as I wish to become 
that character. , Be pleased, Sir, to forgive her, however ; 
and also forgive me, for my pleading for her. 

I am, dear Sir.* . 

Your ever obedient daughter. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

_ * 

The Father's Answer. 

My Dear Nancy, 

YOU must believe, that your sister's unadvised mar-, 
rage, which she must have known would be disagreeable to 
me, gives me no small concern ; and yet, I will assure you 
that it arises more from my affection for her, than any other 
consideration. In her education I took all the pains and 
care my circumstances would admit, and often flattered my- 
self with the hope, that the happy fruits of it would be^made 
to appear in her prudent conduct. y .What she has now done 
is not vitious, but indiscreet ; for, you must remember, that 
I have often declared in her hearing, that the vile assertion 
of a rake making a good husband, was the most dangerous 
opinion a young woman could imbibe. 

I will not, however, in pity to her, point out the many ills 
I am afraid will attend her rashness, because it is done, and 
cannot be helped ; buf wish she may be happier than I ever 
saw a woman who leaped so fatal a precipice. 

Her husband has this morning been with me for her for- 
tune; and it was with much temper I told him, that as all 
she could hope for was wholly at my disposal,^! should dis- 
burse it in such a manner as I thought would most contribute 
to her advantage; and that, as he was a stranger to me, I 
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should choose to know how he deserved it, before he had the 
power over what I intended for her. He bit bis lip, and with 
a hasty step was my humble servant " 

Tell the rash girl, that I would not bave her to be afflicted 
at this behaviour in me; fori know it will contribute to her 
advantage one way or other ; if he married her for her own 
sake, she will find no alteration of behaviour from this dis- 
appointment; but if he married her only for her mosey, 
she will soon be glad to find it in my possession, rather than 
his. 

Your interposition in her behalf is very sisterly ; and you 
see f have not the resentment she might expect But would 
to God she had acted with your prudence ! tor her own s^ke 
I wish if 1 am 

Your loving father. 

. LETTER XL. 

From a Father to a Daughter, in dislike of her intention^ 
+ to Marry at too early an age. 

Dear Sally, 

I WAS greatly surprised at Hie letter you. sent me 
last week. I was willing to believe I saw in you, for your 
years, so much of your late dear mother's temper, prudence 
and virtuous disposition, that I refused several advantage- 
ous oflers of changing my own condition, purely for your 
sake : And will you now convince me so early, that I have 
no return to expect. fr6m you, but that the moment a young 
fellow throws himself in your way you have nothing_else to 
do, but give me notice to provide a fortune for you ? For that 
you intend to be of no further use and service to me. This, 
in plain English, is the meaning of your notification. For I 
suppose your young man does not intend to marry you with- 
out a fortune. Apd can you then think, that a father has no- 
thing to do but to confer benefits on his child ren, without be- 
ln §J entitled to expect any return from them. 
. To be sure' I had purposed at a proper time, to find a hus- 
nand for you * but I thought I had yet three or four years to 
come. For consider, Sally, you are not fully sixteen years 
a ge* and a wife, believe me, ou^it to have some better 
qualifications than an agreeable person, to preserve a hus- 
band's esteem, though it often is enou&h to attract a lover's 
notice. p 
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Have you experience enough, think yon, discreetly to con- 
duct the affairs of a family ? I -thought you as yet not cjuite 
capable to manage my house ; and 1 am sure, my judgment 
always took a bias in your favour. 

Besides, let ine tell you, I have great exceptions to the 
person, and think him by no means the man I would choose 
for your husband. For which, if it be not too late, I will 
give good reasons. 

On the whole, you must expect, if you marry without my 
consent, to live without my assistance. Think it not hard : 
Your disappointment cannot be greater than mine, if you 
will proceed. I have never used violent measures to you on 
any occasion, and will not on this. But yet I earnestly hope 
you will not hurry yourself to destruction, and me perhaps 
to the grave, by an action which a little consideration -may 
*o easily prevent. _ > 

I am your afflicted father. 

LETTER XLI. 

Consolation to a Friend in prison for Debt, 

Dear Sir, 

I AM exceedingly concerned to hear that the seventy 
of your creditors has laid you under confinement. But there 
is one comfort results • from it, that the utmost stretch of 
their revenge cannot carry them farther; and that when a 
man has got to the undermost part of fortune's wheel, he may 
vise, but cannot sink tower. You now know the worst, a no" 
have nothing to do, but to support your misfortune with that 
t.-ue magnanimity which becomes a noble mind. Long, Very 
]jng, have you been labouring under great difficulties, and 
ao have been inured to misfortunes; and you have looked 
forward with such anxiety and pain to the hard lot that 
has now befallen you, that it is impossible ihe bearing it can 
be equal to the apprehension you had of it. You see all 
around you, too many unhappy objects reduced to the same 
distress, and you see them either extricating the\nselves from 
those difficulties, as I hope you soon will, or learning to 
bear them with a true Christian resignation. For Well does 
t e wise man observe, that " the race is not to the swift, nor 
t ie battle to the strong, nor riches to a man of understand- 
ing." And it" will yield you some consolation when you re- 
flect, that he who meets with misfortunes in this life, may, 
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by a proper use ,of them, and by God's grace, attain to a 
blessed hope for futurity; when a prosperous state may 
make a man forgetful of his duty, and so reap no other good 
but what he finds in this transitory life. Remember, my 
friend, that the school of affliction is the school of wisdom ; 
and so behave under this trying calamity, as to say with 
the royal Psalmist, " It is good for me that I was afflicted/' 
I think myself, however, not a little unhappy, that my 
circumstances will not permit me to assist you on this griev- 
ous occasion, in the way a friend would choose to do, if he 
were able : but if by personal attendance on any of your 
creditors or friends, I can do you pleasure or service, l beg 
you to command me. For, in whatever is in my power. I am* 
and shall ever be • * 

Your sincere friend and servant 



LETTER XL1I. 

From a Twne LoHdon Merchant to an Aged Gentleman, 
formerly of the same profession* but now retired from* 
Business. " 

Honoured Sir, 

YOUR generosity in sending me instructions during 
my apprenticeship, will ever remain a lasting proof of that 
innate goodness, for which you have Been long justly cele- 
brated, and likewise encourages me to trouble you for 'ad- 
vice how to conduct myself so as to support my credit in 
the world now I am entered upon business. Your long and 
extensive knowledge of mercantile affairs, gives a sanction 
to every thing you say, and your goodness of heart encour- 
ages the unexperienced to address themselves to you with 
cheerfulness* I have been now above two years in business, 
and although my success has been equal to my expectation, 
yet there are such a variety of failures daily in this city, 
that I am every day thinking my own name may be next 
week in the Gazette. I should not be much surprised, were 
all to become bankrupts who are of abandoned characters, 
as I do not see how any thing less can be expected. You 
know, Sir, that assiduity and regularity are qualifications 
indispensably necessary to the merchant; so that it must 
appear morally impossible for the man to prosper in trade, 
whose time is spent in dissipation and idleness, if not (which 
too ofteg happens) ur debauchery. When 1 bear of suck 

jp2 
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failing in their payments, I am no way surprised ; but when 
great numbers of those apparently in affluent circumstan- 
ces, and of the fairest characters, daily fail, I am justly alarm- 
ed, and my fears continue to increase in proportion to their 
numbers. 

I would not choose to judge rashly, much less uncharita- 
bly, of any man ; although f must confess I am very much 
shocked when I hear tnkt a commission of bankruptcy is 
awarded against one supposed to be worth thousands* 1 am 
filled with nor rour on account of my own situation, and led 
to believe that there is a latent curse attending mercantile 
affairs, which the greatest prudence can neither foresee nor 
prevent. I am sensible the person to whom I am now wri- 
ting knows the above to be, true. Your long acquaintance 
with the fluctuating state of merchandise procures respect, 
and gives a sanction to every thing you say: But as far as 
I am able to learn, those failings in the mercantile world are 
more frequent now than when you were engaged in trade. I 
am not ambitious of acquiring riches, my whole desire is to 
obtain a peaceable possession of the comforts of life ; to do 
justice to every one with whom 1 have any dealings; and to 
live as an honest man. Such, Sir, is the plan I nave laid 
down [or my future conduct in life ; But alas ! it wiil re- 
quire the assistance of all my friends to enable me to exe- 
cute it with a becoming propriety. Let me therefore beg 
your advice on an affair of so much importance, and what- 
ever you dictate shall be the invariable rule of my conduct, 
whilst the thanks of a grateful heart shall be continually re* 
turned for so benevolent an action. 

I am, Sir, &c. 



LETTER XLIIt 

The Jlnswer* 

Sir, 

IF I can form any j udgment of the integrity of your ac- 
tions and the purity of your intentions, from the contents of 
the letter now before me, I should not hesitate one moment 
in declaring, that it is almost impossible your name will ever 
appear in the Gazette under the disagreeable circumstances 
you have mentioned: For how is it possible to suppose, that 
the man who keeps a. regular account of his proceedings, his 
loss and gain, should not knaw whether his circumstance* 
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are affluent or distressed ? And whatever you may think of 
those merchants who have often failed, although reputed af- 
': fluent, yet if you had attended to their examination before 
the commissioners, I believe you would have great reason to 
alter your opinion. • I 9 peak concerning bankruptcies in ge- 
neral ; for there are some unforeseen accidents, which even 
the greatest prudence cannot prevent But these are extra- 
ordinary cases and seldom happen. If you examine minute- 
ly into the nature of those cases which generally occasion 
bankruptcies, you will find them arising from something with 
which you are still unacquainted. 1 shall endeavour to point, 
out a few, and submit to your own judgment whether I am 
mistaken or not. And the first is generally a careless atten- - 
tion to business, the not keeping regular accounts, and a 
more earnest desire after jpubtick entertainments, than assi- 
duity to business on the 'Change. Mercantile affairs require 
a clear and solid judgment, and it is morally impossible for 
that man to prosper in trade whose mind is continually en- 
gaged in the pursuit of things foreign to, and wholly uncon- 
nected with that station in which Providence has placed him. 
It is a contradiction of terms. Assiduity always procures 
respect, and generally insures success. Another cause of 
the many failures in the mercantile world, is the vanity of 
those in trade, living above their circumstances. This vice is 
at present so predominant among the citizens, and its conse- 
quences so fatal, that one would almost imagine the people 
were labouring under some penal infatuation. Formerly the 
citizens of London were distinguished in a peculiar manner 
for their gravity ; the 'Change and the Custom-house were 
the only places they frequented when they went from home. 
But now the face of affairs is changed, and those places 
where their predecessors acquired* fortunes^ are considered 
as too low for them to be seen at. Nay, so far have they car- 
ried their extravagance, that all distinctions are in a manner 
confounded, and the wife of a tradesman is hardly known 
from the lady of a peer. Dissipation, extravagance, and 
even debauchery, have- taken place of activity, prudence and 
frugality ; so that instead of acquiring independent fortunes, 
-and retiring from business with credit and honour in their 
advanced years, we first see their names in the Gazette, and 
the remainder 4)f their lives is either spent in prison, or they . 
are left to- struggle through the world without credit, under 
the odious appellation ot oankrupt. — The last cause I would 
toentioa i& naturally the ei&tt of the others ; I mean ad<*» I 
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perate attempt to repair a broken fortune by engaging deeply 
at the gaming table. This practice has been attended with 
such pernicious consequences, that the children unborn will 
become real sufferers through the madness of their infatua- 
ted parents. When those who have wasted their substance 
in riotous living, are awakened by .a feeling sense of their ap- 
proaching shame and misery, they generally muster up all 
they «an procure, and at one stroke venture.it all in the Al- 
ley, where, if one is successful, most commonly twenty are 
ruined. What I have now told you is the result of long ex- 
perience and I doubt not but yon will find too glaring proofs 
of it It now remains, that I should, in compliance with 
your request, point out some rule to be observed, in order to 
carry on business, both with credit, honour and profit. But 
I know of no method. more proper than to act diametrically 
opposite to the conduct of those already mentioned. 

Learn to be wise by other's harm, 
And you shall do full well. , 

Never leave that undone till to-morrow that can be per- 
formed to-day. 

Never trust that either to a friend or servant which can 
be done by yourself. 

Keep an account of every day's expense, and once, at least, 
every week compare.your debt with vour credit. 

Be not over anxious in acquiring riches. Trade is solid, 
but slow ; and experience has long since convinced, me, that 
those who are over hasty in acquiring riches, most common- 
ly fail in their attempts, and soon find themselves real beg- 
gars. But, above all, remember that " in vain do we rise 
w soon\ or sit up late, unless our labours are crowned with 
" the Divine blessing." I leave these things to your consi- 
deration, and am, 

With great sincerity, 

Your well-wisher. 

LETTER XLIV. 

From Viscountess Glenorchy to Mrs. Graham, on certain 
^ fashionable parts of Female Education. 

Barnton, December #7, 1781. 
Dear Madam, '^ 

1 RECEtVED your letter last week, gnd also one some 
time ago from Mrs* Walker, ip which she desired me to send * 
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you my sentiments upon the alteration you had made, and 
still thought of making upon your pfen. 

I have since endeavoured to consider, with all the atten- 
tion of which I am at present capable, the arguments that 
may be brought on both sides of the question ; and with re- 
gard to the first point, viz: the practising, I will frankly 
own, that, could .you Send your young ladies to one where 
girls only are admitted,! should more readily yield my opin- 
ion of the matter, to those Christians who have advised yf>u 
to it. But, as I learn thatit is a promiscuous dance of boys and 
girls, I must in conscience say, that I look upon such a meet- 
ing, as equally pernicious in its effects upon the minds of 
young people, as balls anil publick assemblies on persons of 
riper years. When you mentioned the subject to me first, 
I thought it had been a practising of g^rls only, else should 
then have given you my sentiments fully upon the he'ad. 

As to the reading of plays, or any part of them, to your 
young people, I must own, it does not appear to rne to^be 
expedient ; if may be prodtrctive^of bad consequences, and 
the good arising from it is, at most, uncertain. It is, nt> 
doubt, ve*y desirable to enlarge young people's minds'and im- 
prove their taste, as well as their persons: but such is the 
state of things m this world, that to attain this to the degree 
wished for by every person of refined taste, some things must 
be sacrificed of much greater value. — For example, a girl 
cannot acquire the smart, polished air of a person of fashion, 
without imbibing too much of the spirit of the world. Vani- 
ty and emulation must be awakened and cultivated in the 
heart, before she will apply herself with diligence to out- 
ward accomplishments; neither can her mind and taste be 
mueh improved in polite literature, without losing its relish 
for simple truth* I grant you, there are a few Christians in 
the world who have acquired the outward accomplishments 
of it ; and have by Grace, been enabled to turn these to 
good account; who, like the Israelites, having spoiled the 
Egyptians, have made use of their jewels in adorning the taber- 
nacle ;* but this dan never serve as an argument on your side 
of the question. If the Lord sees fit to manifest his power 
and Grace by plucking a brand from the burning, this is no 
reason why children should be initiated into the ways of sin 
and lolly, in hopes that some time or other He will bring 
them out.*. We. are never to do evil that good may come ; 
and this brings the question to a short issue;— 

Do you think it lawful for Christians to attend pubiiek 
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places, or spend their time in reading plays ? Do you think 
these things tend, either immediately or remotely, to pro- 
mote the glory of God ? If you do not, I cannot see how you, 
as a Christian, can have*ny hand hi introducing young la- 
dies to the one, or in giving them a taste for the other. 

This, dear madam, is my view of the matter : but I do not 
wish you to walk by my light. I believe all the children of 
God are taught by him, and ought to follow the dictates of 
their consciences : I therefore pretend not to advise you,tmt 
shall endeavour to pray that the great unerring Counsellor 
may give you divine wisdom to be your teacher, to lead you 
into all truth, and to keep you from every thing inconsistent 
with his holy will. 

I have met with so many interruptions since I began this 
letter, that' I fear it is hardly intelligible. I shall 'be sorry 
if I h&ve said any thing that gives you uneasiness ; your 
spirits seem low, and your business not going so well as 
could be wished : perhaps, I ought rather to have employed 
my pen in the way of consolation and encouragement, than 
by throwing in fresh matter of perplexity. Sure I am, I *lo 
not mean toadd affliction to the afflicted ; but, rather have. 
been impelled, from a regard to truth, to write my real sen- 
timents as you desired. 

Your friend and humble servant 
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LETTERS ON FRIENDSHIP, AND A VARD2TY OF 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 



LETTER I; 

'the fallowing Letter on Friendshiv 9 was written by a Gen* 
tleman lately deceased, and found amongst his papers* 

My dear Friend, 

IT was a strange notion of Paschal, that he would never 
admit any man to a share of his friendship. Had that great 
man been a misanthrope, or an enemy to his fellow creatures, 
1 should riot have been much surprised ; but as his love to 
mankind extended as far as either his knowledge or influ- 
ence, it is necessary to consider his reasons for a conduct 
apparently so strange. Paschal had such elevated notions of 
the Deity on the one hand, and so low an opinion of human 
nature on the other, that he thought if he placed his affec- 
tions on any created being, it would be a sort of insult to the 
Creator, and a robbing him of that worship which was due 
to him aJone. But whatever were the notions of that great 
man, yet there is such £ thing as real friendship, and there 
is also a necessity for it It is true, indeed, that God is our 
only friend, and that on him our affections ought principally 
to be fixed. But those who are acquainted with human na- 
ture, well know, that we are such a composition of flesh and 
-spirit, that however we may wish to keep up an intercourse 
with the Deity, yet our iiclinatioas are such, that we. are. 
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mere desirous of being conversant with those of our own 
species, to whom, at all times, we are abte to unbosom our- 
selves. 

• Friendship is as old as the first formation of society ; and 
there is scarce one ancient writer now extant, who ha» not 
said something in praise of it. Of this we have a fine exam- 
ple in the story of David and Jonathan, as recorded in the 
second book of SamueU In the same sacred oracles we are 
told that love is stronger than death; and even the great 
Redeemer of the world had a beloved disciple. _ 

The pious and ingenious Dr. Watts has finely described 
friendship in one of his poems, which I doubt not but you 
have read. 

Friendship, thou charmer of the mind, 

Thou sweet deluding ill ; 
The brightest moments mortals find. 

And sharpest pangs we feel. 
Fate has divided all' our shares 

Of pleasure and of pain ; 
In love the friendship and the cares 

Are mix'd and join'd again. 

c 

The same ingenious author in another place says, 

'Tis dangerous to let loose our love , 
Beneath the eternal Fair. 

m 

But whatever the wise or learned may say, yet we know 
that man is a social being, and consequently has a capacity 
and even a desire for friendship. Friendship is in its own 
nature so necessary, that I know not how a social being can 
exist without it. Are we by any providential occurrence 
raised from poverty to affluence, to whom can we commu- 
nicate the delightful news. but to our friend ? On the other 
hand, are we reduced from the highest pinnacle of grandeur 
to the most abject state of poverty, to whom can we look for 
consolation but to God and our friend P Indeed, there is not 
one state or condition in life wfiere friendship is not neces- 
sary. What wretched mortals would men be, were they not 
endued with so noble a principle ! 

1 Friendship is of a very delicate nature, and Neither the 
happiness or misery of both parties may, in some sense, be 
' said to depend upon it. Friendship is somewhat like mar- 
riage, it is made for life, or, as Cfesar said, u The die is 
cast." Mrs. Rowe, in one of her letters to the Countess of 
Hertford, says, " When I contract a friendship, it is for 
eternity." Her notions were always elevated, and the chief 
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business of her life seems to have been in promoting the in- 
terest of her fellow creatures. Friendship obliges the par* 
ties engaged to lay open their minds to each other ; there 
must not be any concealment* There is not, an .endearing 
attribute of the Deity, not an amiable quality m man, but 
what, is* included in the word friehdsnip. Benevolence, 
mercy, pity, compassion, &c, are only parts of it. 

From all this we may learn* that great care ought to be 
had in the choice of friends ; and should they unhappily be- 
tray the sacred trust reposed in them, yet we ought not to 
pursue them with unrelenting fury. 

In the course of my experience, I remember two instances 
of a breach of friendship, which were attended with very 
different effects. Two gentlemen contracted a friendship 
for each other, which lasted some years ; at last one of them 
unhappily revealed a secret to his wife, who told it to the 
wife of the other, in consequence of which an unhappy divi- 
sion took place in the family of the latter. The injured per- 
son upbraided his friend with infidelity, told him of the fatal 
effects occasioned by his imprudence : " But," says he, M al- 
V though I cannot be your friend any longer, yet f will never 
** be your enemy. My heart will pity you, whilst my hand 
" shall be open to relieve your necessities." Such a decla- 
ration was consistent with the prudence of a man, and the 
piety of a Christian ; but that of the other was of a nature 
truly opposite, and (in my opinion) truly diabolical. A dif- 
ference of a similar nature^happened, attended with the like 
circumstances; but the injured person, instead of sympa- 
thising with the weakness of his friend, pursued "him with un- 
relenting cruelty, nor ever ceased until he had accomplished 
his ruin, and even triumphed over it. You may make what 
comments you please ; I can assure you that both are facts* 
How different, my friend, has our conduct to each other been* 
During these thirty years, no breach has ever happened ; 
and it seems as new this day as at the beginning. As this 
is probably the last letter you will ever receive from me, 
accept of ray sincere thanks for the many benefits conferred 
by your faithful admonitions, and your benevolent consola* 
tions ; and when we meet in the regions of bliss, our happi- 
ness will then remain uninterrupted. 

I am, yours sincerely. 
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LETTER IL. 

The following mast affectionate Letter, universally admired, 
was written by Mr. Pope to the Bishop of Rochester, abort 
a month before his banishment 

Sir, 

ONCE more I write to you, as I promised, and this once 
I fear will be the last; the curtain will soon be drawn be- 
tween my friend and me, and nothing left but to wish jou a 
long good night. May you enjoy a state of repose in this life 
not unlike that sleep of the sour which some have believed 
is to succeed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that world 
from which we are gone, and ripening for that to which we 
are to go. If you retain any memory of the past, let it only 
imagine to .you what has pleased you best: sometimes pre- 
sent a dream of an absent friend, or bring you back an agree- 
able conversation. But, upon the* whole, 1 hope you v ill 
think less upon the time past than of the future ; as the for- 
mer has been less kind to you than the latter infallibly will 
be. i>o not envy the world your studies ; they will tend to 
the benefit of man, against whom you have no complaint, I 
mean of all posterity: And perhaps at your time of life no- 
thing else is worth your care. What is every year of a wise 
man's life but a censure and critick on the past ; those whose 
date is the shortest, live lon» enough to laugh at one half o£ 
it The* boy despises the infant, the man the boy, the philo- 
sopher both, and the Christian jail. You may now begin to 
think your manhood was. too much a puerility ; arid you will 
never suffer your age to be but a second infancy. The toys 
and baubles pf your childhood are hardly now more below 
you, than those toys of our riper and declining years,' the 
drums and rattles of ambition, and the dirt and baubles of 
avarice* At this time, when you are cut off from a little so- 
ciety, and made a citizen of the world at large, you should 
bend your talents not to serve a party, or a few, but all man- 
kind. Your genius should mount above that mist, in which 
its participation and neighbourhood with earth has long in- 
volved it. To shise abroad and to heaven, ought to be the 
business and the glory of your present situation. Remem- 
ber it was at such a time, tfiat the greatest lights of antiquity 
dazzled and blazed the most; in their retreat, in their exile, 
or in their death. But why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? 
It was then that tjiey did good, that they gave light, and that 
they became guides to mankind. 
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Those aims alone are worthy of spirits truly great, and 
such I hope therefore will be your's. Resentment indeed 
may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extinguished in the 
noblest mind ; but revenge will never harbour there. Higher 
principles than- those of the first, and better principles than 
those of the latter, infallibly influence men whose "thoughts 
and whose hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer the 
whole to any part of mankind, especially to so small a part 
as one's single self. 

Believe me, my lord, T look upon you as a spirit entered 
into another life, as one just upon the edge of immortality, 
where the passions and affections must be much more ex- 
alted, and where you ought to despise all little views, and ^ 
a\l mean retrospects. Nothing is worth your looking back ; 
and therefore look forward, and make (as you can) the world 
look after you > but take care that it be not with pity, but 
'with esteem and admiration. 

I am, with the greatest sincerity, and passion for your 
fame as well as happiness, 

Your's, &c. 



LETTER III. 

*From a Clergyman in the country , to a Lady in the city, oft 

the death of a valuable friena. , 

Bear M*dam, 

. DEATH, that king of terrors^having pierced with hi9 
fatal shaft t\\e heart of the generous Philio, I weut to pay my 
last duties to ray deceased friend ; but who can describe that 
torrent of sorrow which overwhelmed my breast, on my 
arrival at tjje house of mourning! He had just completed 
an ample and commodious seat, but was not permitted to 
spencT one joyful hour under its roof. His gardens were 
planted with the choicest fruits, and decorated in the most 
graceful manner ; but their master is gone down to the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. Si ace death is the portion of eve- 
ry individual, we should engrave the thought, in the most 
legible characters, on the tablets of our memories. /We see 
our neighbours fall, we turn pale at the shock, and feel a 
trembling dread. No sooner are they removed from our 
sight, but, driven in the whirl of business, or luiled in the J 
languors of pleasure, we forget Providence, and neglect its 
errand. The impression made on our unstable minds, is 
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like the trace of an arrow through the ^penetrated air, or the 
path of the keel in furrowed waves. Did we reflect serious- 
ly on the numberless disasters, such as no human prudence 
can foresee, nor the greatest care prevent, that lie in wait 
to accomplish our doom, we would be obliged to look upon 
ourselves as tenants at will, and liable to be dispossessed of 
our earthly tabernacle at a moment's warning. The last 
enemy has not only unnumbered avenues for his approach, 
but even holds his fortress in the seat of our life* The crim- 
son fluid which distributes health is impregnated with the 
seeds of death. Some unforeseen impediment may obstruct 
its passage, or some unknown violence may divert its course; 
in either of which it acts the part of a pqisonous draught or 
deadly wound. The portion which separates time from eter- 
nity, is nothing more than the breadth of our nostrils, and 
the transition may be made in the least particle of time. 

If we examine the records of mortality, we shall find the 
memorials of a mixed multitude resting together, without 
any regard to rank or seniority, None are ambitious of the 
uppermost rooms, or chief seats of the mansions of the dead. 
None entertain fond and eager expectations of their being 
honourably greeted in their darksome cells.. The man 01 
years and experience, reputed as an oracle in his generation, 
is content to liedown at the feet of the babe. In this com- 
mon receptacle; the servant is equally accommodated with his 
master. The poor indigent lies a* softly as the. most opu- 
lent possessor. All the distinction that subsists is a grassy 
hillock bound with osiers, or a sepulchral stone, ornament* 
ed with imagery. - _ , 

Why then should we raise such a mighty stir about supe- 
riority and precedence, when the next remove will reduce 
us all to a state of equal meanness ? Why should -we exalt 
ourselves and debase others, since we must all one day lie 
upon a common level ? We must all be blended together in 
the same common dust. Here persons of contrary inter- 
ests, and different sentiments, sleep together ; death having 
laid his hand on the contending parties, and brought all their 
differences to an amicable conclusion. 

Eternity! how are «mr boldest, our strongest thoughts, 
lost and overwhelmed in thee ! Who can set land marks to 
limit thy dimensions, or find plummets to fathom thy depths* 
What numbers can state, what lines can guage the lengths 
and breadths of eternity! Mysterious, mighty existence ! 
When agea numerous as the bloom of spring, increased by 
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the4ierbage of the summer, both augmented by the leaves 
of autumn, and all multiplied by the drops of rain which 
drown the, winter— ten thousand, more than can be repre- 
sented by any similitude, or imagined by any conception, 
are all revolved in eternity— vast, boundless eternity ! After 
all those numerous ages are expired, eternity is onlyjbegin- 
ning to begin. 

I am, Madam, . 

Your sincere, though afflicted friend. 

\ 

LETTER IV. 

From a Genilemian t& his Friend, on Happiness. 

Dear Sir, 

IT seems to be the fate of man to seek all his consola- 
tions in futurity. The time present is very seldom able to 
fill desire or imagination with immediate enjoyment, and we 
are therefore forced to supply the deficiencies by recollec- 
tion or anticipation. 

Every one so often experiences the fallaciousness of hope, 
and the inconveniences of teaching himself to^expect what a 
thousand accidents may preclude, that, when time hath abat- 
ed the confidence with which youth rushes out to take pos- 
session of the world, we must naturally endeavour, or wish, 
at least, to find entertainment in the review of life, and to re- 
pose upon real facts and certain experience. 

But so full is the world of calamity, that every source of 

Eleasure is polluted, and tranquillity disturbed. When time 
as supplied us with events sufficient to employ our thoughts, 
it has mingled them with so many disasters and afflictions, 
that we shrink from the remembrance of them, dread their 
intrusion on our minds, and fly from them to company and 
diversion. 

No man that has past the middle point of life, can sit down 
to feast upon the pleasures of youth, without finding the ban- 
quet imbittered by the cup or sorrow. Many days of harm- 
less frolick, and many nights of honest festivity will recur; 
he may revive the memory of many lucky accidents or plea- 
sing extravagances; or, ii he has engaged in scenes of action, 
and been acquainted with affairs of difficulty and vicissitudes 
of fortune, may have the noble pleasure of looking back upon 
distress firmly supported r upon danger resolutely encounter- 
ed, and upon oppression artfully deieateoV iEneas very pro- 

*2 
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perl j comforts bis companions, when, after the borrows of & 
stoma, they have landed on an unknown and desolate coun- 
try, with the hope that their miseries wilt, at some distant 
period, be recounted with delight. There are, perhaps, few 
nigher gratifications than that of evils surmounted, when they 
were not incurred by our own fault, and neither reproach us 
vith cowardice nor guilt* 

But this kind of felicity is always abated by reflection, that 
they with whom we should be most pleased to share it, are 
Bow in the grave. A few years make such havock amongst 
the human race, that we soon see ourselves deprived of those 
with whom we entered the world. The man of enterprise 
when he has recounted his adventures, is forced at the close 
of the narration, to pay a sigh to the memory of those who 
contributed to his success ; and he that has spent his time 
among the gayer part of mankind, has quickly his remem- 
brance stored with the remarks and repartees of wits, whose 
sprightliness and merriment are now lost in perpetual si- 
lence. The trader, whose industry had supplied the want of 
inheritance, when he sits down to enjoy his fortune repines 
in solitary plenty, and laments the absence of those compan- 
ions with whom he had planned out amusements for bis lat- 
ter years; and the scholar, whose merit, after a long series 
of efforts, raises him from obscurity, looks round m vain 
from, his exalted state, for his old friends, to be witnesses of 
his long sought for affluence, and for them to partake of his 
bounty. ^ . 

Such is the imperfection of all human happiness ; and eve- 
ry period of life is obliged to borrow its enjoyments fro* 
the time to come. In youth, we have nothing past to enter- 
tain us 5 and in age we derive nothing from the retrospect 
but fruitless sorrow. The Joss of our friends and company 
ions impresses hourly upon us the certainty and necessity of 
our own departure, ^e tind that all our schemes are quick- 
ly at an end, and that wfe must lie down in the gw& ^m 
the forgotten multitudes of former ages, and yield our places 
to others, who, like us, shall be driven a while by bope or 
fear about the surface of the earth, and then, like us, be lost 
in the shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our corporeal existence, we art 
therefore obliged to extend our hopes, and every man indul» 
ges his imagination with something that is not to happen till 
ne has lost the power of perceiving it Some amuse ^ eW * 
•alt/fea with entails «a& tttttaaeat* provide lor titf intfe*** 
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and perpetuation of families and honours, and contrive to ob* 
viate the dissipation of fortunes which it ha9 been the whole 
business of their lives to accumulate. , Others, more refined 
and exalted, congratulate their own hearts upon the future 
extent of their reputation, the lasting fame of their perform- 
ances, the reverence of distant nations, and the gratitude of, 
unprejudiced posterity. 

It is not therefore, from this world that any ray of com- 
fort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the last hour. But 
futurity has still its prospects; there is yet happiness in re- 
serve sufficient to support us under every affliction. Hope 
is the chief blessing of man ; and that hope only is rational* 
which we are certain cannot deceive. 

lam, Sir, &c. 



. LETTER V. 

From a Friend in Answer, concerning the Immortality of 

theSouU 

My Dear Friend, 

THE picture you have drawn of human nature is toe 
true to be denied, and what you have said of the impossibili* 
ty of enjoying real happiness in this life, has led me to con- 
aider that pleasing subject, the immortality of the soul. 

The soul has been treated of by many philosophers* seve- 
ral have pretended to define it, some to describe its sub- 
stance, and, in a word* many have attempted to say what it 
re&My is itself. For my part, I fairly renounce every attempt 
to explain either its nature or connection with the body : I 
am content with my confidence, that 1 have a reasoning fa- 
culty within myself, of which, together with my visible body, 
I am composed and constituted. It most be allowed, that 
through ail the parts of nature there appears a most benevo- 
lent intention in the providence of God for man's preserva- 
tion and comfort* The earth and waters administering to his 
food and raiment, animals of various kinds are prepared fur 
htm in due season* as we every day experience, nut these 
pleasures are but of a subordinate degree ; he enjoys some* 
thing of a far more sublime nature, his Maker, in the creation 
of all these things, which renders him desirous of some tiling 
above and beyond them all. 

Can it therefore be suggested, that beings capable of the 
Oos4cefiAfiiconUm^latAOUou4be wod^f tke^eaUoa; be- 
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ings capable of being move&and affected even to an inexpres- 
sible degree of pleasure, by the combined harmonies of 
sound ; beings capable of increasing and advancing their 
knowledge and speculation in all things, even to their rast 
moment ; beings capable of conceiving notions which no part 
of their mortal frame can possibly convey, to their under- 
standing, and in which no instrumental influence can have 
any share ; beings that are never satisfied in searching after 
truth through all the winding labyrinths and hidden recesses 
of nature ; I say, can it be imagined, that such beings should 
be deprived of all existence, in the midst of these growing 
speculations, which can have no origin but what is truly di- 
vine, its fulness must be in hereafter. Our ^ very imagination 
reaches to eternity, in spite of all that can be said by the most 
obstinate Atheist, or our own doubts can devise. Hope is a 
constant instinct which inspires men with a desire of finding 
some better state, and is a sure presage of futurity ; nor 
could any man on earth be possessed of it, if that state were 
not certain* no more than he could shrink at committing a 
wicked act, if th$re were no power within himself that is to 
live hereafter. Another strong proof of the immortality of 
the soul, flows from the infallible goodness and justice of the 
Divine JJeing; for if it were not immortal, and ever conscious 
of good and evil done in this life, that goodness and justice 
would be liable to be called in question. This notion has 
often confounded some of the greatest philosophers, and is at 
the same time one of the greatest considerations to prove a 
future state, when entered upon with deliberation. Can we 
hesitate to believe the immortality of the soul, when we<*ee 
how the most abandoned miscreants live and prosper in afflu- 
ence of fortune, carrying it with a high hand against their 
neighbours, distressing all in their power, enjoying and riot- 
ing on the substance of widows and orphans, and at last go- 
ing to the grave unpunished ; whilst the innocent and virtu- 
ous suffer a series of afflictions and miseries, by the means of 
these powerful tyrants, all their lives, and at length lie down 
in the dust wronged and unredressed in this life? If then 
there be not an hereafter for the soul, and if it be not con- 
scious of past good and evil, where is the justice, where is 
the goodness, where is the mercy* where is the benevolence 
in giving being to mankind, for no other ends but to suffer 
pains and misery at the hands of others P And what but par- 
tiality, which is injustice in itself, woufcl have ordered suffer- 
ings like these forborne, and a power of tyrannizing to 
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others, for the short date of the life of man here, were there 
no punishment for the unjust and base, no happiness for the 
virtuous and injured hereafter ? This is a consideration 
dreadful in its very essence, if justice was no where to ensue. 
But who can behold the beauties of all the parts of the crea- 
tion ? Who can see himself and know he exists, and observe 
not only the careful provision made for him, but also the 
numberless methods of propagating and preserving them for 
this use, without knowing at the same time, that they were 
created for him as well as the tyrant who deptives him of 
them, aftd'the avaricious, who abuses the good things of this 
life, by denying them not only toothers, but even to mmself? 
I say, who can be sensible of these things, who observe this 
Divine impartiality, and doubt of future rewards |or the vir- 
tuous, and 'future punishments for the wicked? For millions 
of evil deeds are unpunished, and as many'wrongg done with- 
out restitution in this life ; and, therefore, though a wicked 
man may escape punishment in this life, it is impossible he 
should for ever shun the justice of that Divine law, which 
necessarily points out, that social virtues and benevolence 
should be the reciprocal commerce between man and man, 
during his short stay here, and that under the severest pen- 
alties and restrictions. Where then must the unerring jus- 
tice of the Divine Being take place ? If not on this side the 
grave it must certainty be after the sou) is separated from 
the body. Such, my dear friend, are jny thoughts on that 
most important subject, and I leave them with you as a tes- 
timony of my unfeigned affection. 

lam, Sir, 

Your's in the greatest affection. 

LETTER VL 

From a Gentleman to his friend, concerning prejudice* 

Sip, * 

I WAS lately in company with^everal gentlemen, and 
as the conversation turned upon a variety 01 subjects, I was 
much surprised to find every one prejudiced to his own fa- 
vourite opinion, without being able to assign a reason why 
they should so hastily take upon themselves to dogmatize 
with so much assurance. 

Among the various errours, into which human nature is 
liable to fall, there are some which people of a true under- 
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standing are perfectly sensible of in themselves* yet either 
wanting a strength of resolution to break through, what, bj 
long custom, has become habitual, or being of too indolent a 
temper to endeavour an alteration, still persist to act in con- 
tradiction to the dictates of even their own reason and judg- 
ment What we calf prejudice or prepossession, is 'igrtaialj 
that which stands foremost in the rank of servility. It is the 
great ringleader of almost all the mistakes we are guilty of, 
whether in the sentiments of our hearts, or the conduct of 
our actions. As milk is the first nourishment of the body, so 
prejudice is the first thing given to the mind to feed flpon. — 
No sooner does the thinking faculty begin to shew itself, 
than prejudice mingles with it, and spoils its operations; 
whatever we are either taught, or happen of ourselves to like 
or dislijke, we, for the most part, continue to applaud or con- 
demn to our life's end. So difficult it is to eradicate in age 
those sentiments imbibed in our youth. 

It is this fatal propensity which binds, as It were, our rea- 
son in chains, and will not suffer it to look abroad, or exeFt 
any of its powers : Hence are our conceptions bounded ;— 
our notions meanly narrow ; — our ideas, for the most part, 
unjust; and our judgmentihamefully led astray. The bright- 
est rays of truth in vain shine upon our minds, when preju- 
dice has shut our eyes against them. We are even rendered 
by it wholly incapable of examining any thing, and take all 
upon trust that it presents us. This not only makes us liable 
to be guilty of injustice, ill nature, and ill manners to others, 
but also insensible of what is owing to ourselves ; we run 
with all our might from. a real and substantial good, and 
court an empty- game; a mere nothing. We mistake infamy 
^or renown, and ruin for advantage. In short, where strong 
prejudice prevails, all is sure to go amiss. 

" What I would be understood to mean, by the word preju- 
diee> is not tfa$t liking, or disliking, which naturally arises on 
the sight of affy new, object presented to us. As, for exam- 
ple, we may Wppentofall into the company of two. persons 
equally deserving, and equally strangers "to us, and with 
neither of whom we either have, or expect to have the least 
concern $ yet shall we have, in sprte of us, and without be- 
ing able to give any reason for it, greater good wishes for 
the one than the other. But this is occasioned by that sym- 
pathy which nature hath implanted in All created beings. 

This, therefore, is what we call fancy, and very much dif- 
ferent from prejudice, which indeed enters chiefly through 
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the ears. When our notions of persons or things, which we 
of oursefves know nothing of, are guided, and our approba- 
tion or disapprobation, of them excited merely by wnat we 
are told, and which afterwards we refuse to be convinced is 
false, then it is that we. may be said to be governed by that 
settled prepossession so dangerous to the world, and to our 
character* interest, and happiness; for the other is light, 
volatile, and of little consequence. 

To avoid being led away by. such a dangerous errour, we 
should take nothing upon trust, but all upon trial. Whether 
in the Study of the arts, or in our inquiries concerning reli- 
gion, politicks or any thing else, we should sit down with a 
determined resolution to hear impartially both sides, and to 
be directed by that which our reason most approves. Had 
Dot some great persons divested themselves of prejudices, 
we had never been favoured with all those valuable improve- 
ments in experimental philosophy made of late years in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. After all, it is no easy matter to 
divest ourselves of acquired prejudices ; and it is a melan- 
choly reflection, that part of our years are spent in acquiring 
such fatal notions, that there is scarce time left to eradicate 
them. 

* 

So from the time we first begin to know, 

We live and learn, yet not the wiser grow ; 

But he who truth from falsehood would discern, 

Must first disrobe the mind, and all unlearn ; 

To dispossess the child the mortal Jives, 

And death approaches ere the man arrives : ' - 

Thus truth lies hid, and ere we can explore 

The glittering gem, our fleeting life is o'er, paiojr. 

I am, Sir, 

Your sincere friend. 



LETTER VIL 

[The four following Letters are on subjects of the utmost importance.] 

From a Gentleman, lately entered upon house-keeping, to a 

Friend, 

» 

Dear Sir, , 

IF we reflect on the nature of the human species, we 
shall be convinced that all mankind were originally designed 
bv the great Creator*for social creatures. For can we ima- 
gine that man, above all $*her animals, is born the most in- 
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digetit, helpless, and abject ? Oar mutual dependence <m 
each other is, therefore, one of the first things we should 
know, and be convinced of; and, consequently, we ought to 
aid and relieve one another, and promote the happiness of 
every individual, as far as is consistent with truth, and the 
dictates of right reason. Can we suppose, that the Supreme 
Being bestowed upon us the wonderful faculty of expressing 
and communicating to others our ideas by sounds, for no 
purpose? Is it reasonable to suppose that man ought to live 
in solitude, and expect happiness only from himself? In 
other parts of creation, the wisdom of Providence has done 
nothing in vain. > The use of words was not given us to 
converse with brutes; for they neither understand nor return 
them. It is therefore evident, they were designed for the 
mutual intercourse of the human species. Besides, the same 
passions are common to all men ; love and hatred, hope and 
fear, pleasure and pain, are the same in every individual, who 
acts conformable to his nature. — This likeness in our desires 
must nesessarily attract us, and create in us such an esteem 
for each other, that nothing but unnatural dispositions, or the 
greatest , corruption can dissolve. Lpt us suppose a man 
banished into the remotest wilderness, without the com- 
merce, the company, or the friendship of his fellow beings, 
how dismal must his condition be ! He may, perhaps, find 
means to continue his existence by taking such animals as 
the desert affords, and by gathering such fruits and vegeta- 
bles as the earth spontaneously yields ; but his life must be 
a continual scene of horrour and despair ; no friend to con- 
verse with ; no mortal to defend him from the ravenous jaws 
of the savage inhabitants of the forest ; no physician to ad- 
minister the salutary productions of nature, when pain and 
sickness make their approach. In short he would be so far 
from arriving at happiness, that tre would scarce desire to 
support his existence, and would even court the king of ter* 
rors to terminate at once his sorrows with his life. 

Since choice, as well as necessity and con veniency, should 
induce all men to unite and form societies, it is the indispen- 
sable duty of every individual to become an useful member, 
and contribute all in his power to promote theiiappiness of 
the whole. In order to this, before we embark in any action, 
we should reflect on the consequences which must naturally 
flow from it, by imagining it .to have been already done by 
another * y and we shall immediately be able to judge of the 
modes of pleasure or pain, it will give to others, from the 
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manner of its affecting ourselves. To a reasonable being 
nothing brings pain but vice, or pleasure but virtue. This 
precaution must tend to promote benevolence, friendship, 
and honesty among mankind ; whereas the not obse*vin°; it 
subjects us to the tyranny of our passions, to gratify winch 
men frequently become faithless, cruel, dishonest, and trait- 
erotis. We are convinced that men must live in societies ; 
and, in order to live happy, it is evident they must be vir- 
tuous, since nothing else in our power can mutually secure 
us; human beings. are so circumstanced, that they should 
love, assist, and protect each other. /Die great end of our 
being is happiness ; it cannot b« supposed, that the Omnipo- 
tent Author of nature intended any being should inevitably 
be miserable. Human happiness is always proportionate. to 
the perception we have of ideas or things; that is, the.same 
object may give a higher degree of happiness to one person 
than to anotner ; but no degree of human happiness can sub- 
sist without society : men, therefore, enter into societies for 
the mutual' happiness of each other; and that every indivi- 
dual should enjoy the advantages resulting frolft such an 
union, by regulating all human actions by some standard or 
law. In childhood the laws of action naturally flow from the 
modes of pleasure and pain, which sensible objects impress 
en their tender organs. Those ^of men fundamentally arise 
from the former, but with this difference, that the reasoning 
faculty, now grown strong by experience, determines these 
things to be good* or evil, in the same manner in which we 
before affirmed this or that to' be pleasure or pain. Hence it 
is evident that the spring of action is the same, both in the 
mind and in the body ; for that which is evil to the mind, is by 
the same rule painful to the body; and that which is truly 
pleasing to the body, is also good to the mind. It is there- 
fore evident, that*. the ideas of good and evil are naturally 
evident to the mind, by the assistance of reason. The very 
laws of property m^y be examined by the first principles of 
pleasure and pain.— -While we are infants, we are subject to 
the law of our se,nses ; when we are men, to that of our rea- 
son. And therefore, unless we abandon reason, the charac* 
teristick of our nature, we must regulate our action^ by her 
precepts. 

* Though "man has a freedom of will, be is not on that ac- 
count lawless, and at liberty to commit what outrages or vio- 
lence.his vitious a pppelites suggest. The will, as well as 
the appetites, are the servants of reason, and should be gor 
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verned by her, as she is by her own laws ; we may, therefore, 
rationally conclude,;that men should live in perpetual obe- 
dience to some laws ; and, as the law of reason is the most 
suitable to human nature, it is consequently the most eligi- 
ble. The immutable will of the Supreme Being is a kind 
of law which he has imposed upon himself: those immense 
orbs which regularly move through the system of the uni- 
verse, have motion and gravitation, attraction and repulsion, 
assigned for their laws ; and man has reason* And it is rea- 
sonable to think, that the same economy runs through all 
the beings in nature* 

From what has been said, it evidently appears, that socie- 
ties are not only the source of happiness, bwt also absolutely 
necessary; and that they cannot subsist without some law. 
Nor should man, notwithstanding the loud demands of his 
passions, think himself enslaved for living under the domin- 
ion of reason ; since the great Creator himself regulates his 
conduct by a law, which, from the unchangeableness of his 
nature, has subsisted from, and will continue to all eterni- 
ty. Why then should not we strictly conform ourselves to 
the principles of reason? If pleasure be desirable, as most 
surely it is, we can only hope to obtain it by following her 
dictates.. Those pleasures we enjoy, contrary to her pre- 
cepts, always leave a sting behind them, infinitely superiour 
to the ioysVe find in their possession. We should, there^ 
fore, always let reason direct our actions, and remember the 
golden rule of doin°j to others what we ourselves, in their 
circumstances, should desire from another. This would 
greatly tend to conduct a man innocently and safely through 
the journey of life, till death draws the veil which separates 
this from the world of spirits. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours affectionately^ 

j - . 

LETTER VIIL 

From the some, on Tride* /- '■' 
Dear Sir, 

THE great inequality that we often perceive in the pro- 
ductions ol the mind of the same man, is not in. the least to 
be wondered at ; for as man's body is composed of the ele- 
ments, so it varies with the weather, and changes oftefier than 
the moons so the s©ui, though in itself immutable, yet as it is 
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connected with, and compelled, to act in and through those 
corporeal organs, which are always changing* must, of ne» 
cessity, have its powers of acting more or less impeded ; 
must rise and fall like the mercury in the glass* according 
to their degree of clearness*. Hence the mind in one hour 
pure as etheriai air, the next, foul as the thickest fog, 

Foij, pride, that busy sin, 
, Spoils all that we perform. v wattb. 

Since the powers of the mind do thus depend upon the or- 
gans of the body, which vary like the mind, where is the cer* 
tain ty of human wit? where the boaster of human reason? 
This fickleness of the mortal frame, this instability of human^ 
wisdom, should teach us humility, and abase pur pride^ N 
There is surely no passion whatsoever; so universal in the 
human species as pride, yet none so unreasonable; it is 
indeed, the very foundation of folly ; and he that has the 
greatest share of it, mast of consequence have the least rea- 
son. 

If we look through the whftle race of men, we shall see 
them all complaining of .some want or other; but where 
shall we find one who has sense enough to complain of the 
want of reason? We. all complain of the want of something 
which we do not really need ; yet the only thing which we 
truly want, we all think we have not only enough of, but to 
spare ; for who is there, who is not satisfied with his own 
share of sense, or does not think himself able to direct others^ 
Our pride of reason is indeed so' great, that we are more am* 
bitious of being esteemed wise than good ; yet what can more 
plainly prove our folly? for who was ever at once both wicked 
and wise ? Wisdom and wickedness can be no more united, 
than truth and falsehood; where one enters, the other must 
retire: 

.Of all human excellencies, reason is undoubtedly the great- 
est ; but there are some whom nature has indeed favoured 
with superiour powers, who are too apt to look down with a 
sort of contempt on their fellow-creatures of inferiour parts j 
yet if they would but impartially look into and consider them- 
selves, they would surely confess, that they have nothing in 
nature to boast of as really their own : they that have most 
wisdom, will ever be most humble ; they, will acknowledge, 
that whatsoever qualifications they may be blessed with, the 
honour of them is only due to their Creator. If my watch 
.goes well, sl^ril it boast itself; or is the maker to be praised? 
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How much more the Creator, who not only puts this 1 human 
machinery together, but made all the materials also! Heihat 
arrogates to himself honours on account of any excellence 
whatsoever, 19 a thief, and rot>3 his Creator. The royal Psal- 
mist, when he blessed and pcaised the Lord for his people's 
oft'erino; so willingly towards erecting the temple, most truly 
say 9, 'cut who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
* be able to offer so willingly after this sort? For all things 
' come of thee, and of thine own have We given thee.' There 
is indeed nothing that mankind are so prone to be proud of as 
their reason: We look upon that as our own intrinsick jewel, 
not liable to be lost, like wealth, or fortune's other external 
favours, but fixed to ourselves, and permanent as our exist- 
ence ; yet how often do we see this boasted excellency total- 
ly perish by the most trivial means ? A tile falling shall dis- 
order same slender vessel of the brain, when, like a flame 
extinguished, it vanishes, never to be re-kindled. How of* 
ten, like the shriveled branches of a tree, whose Vessels be* 
ing obstructed, wither for want of their nutritive sap, is this 
vaunted jewel lost by a paral^tick blow? Nay, indeed, how 
often has the vain pride of reason, and the self-assumed 
honour of it, degraded human nature to a brute, and pro- 
cured the just punishment.of Nebuchadnezzar ! Pride is the 
parent of evil, and of all the passions is the most odious to 
our Creator, and most hurtful to ourselves :. It makes us rob 
him of his due praise, and ourselves of all content; For & 
proud man will ever meet with some poor Mordecai. Pride 
makes men look at their own merits through a magnifying 
optick, — at others' through a contracting glass : and though 
it blinds us to our own follies, yet it makes us pry out the 
frailties of others with eagles* eyes; and according. to the 
word of perfect wisdom, it makes us * see the mote in an- 
other's eye, but not the beam in our awn/ Pride and rea- 
son can never accord, they are in nature opposites/ and as 
contrary as love and hatred, and as incompatible as light and 
darkness. 

There is however, a just, necessary, and well founded 
ambition, which we should ever carefully distinguish from 
pride. _ 

To delight in, and take every opportunity of exerting all 
the powers we are possessed of towards honouring our Crea- 
tor, and serving our fellow-creatures, is not only reasonable, 
but the highest and noblest use to which human reason can 
be applied ; it is indeed the very end for whkhat wa&jjiven. 
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Wherever we see a man exerting his powers to these purpo- 
ses* nothing can be more unjust to him, or more detrimental 
to society, th&it to attribute them to his pride. We are apt 
to judge of others by ourselves; when we see another pos- 
sess such qualifications as would make us proud, we, without 
further evidence conclude him te be so. Superiour excellence 
always attracts envious eyes> and what virtue will not envy 
construe into vice ? That ambition can never be justly blam- 
ed, that produces, or endeavours to produce, publick good ; 
but some are so envious, that they cannot see any shining 
talent in another without snarling at it, like dogs barking at 
the moon. 

To curb our pride, and check our unjust censures, we 
should all look into and study that living and most instruc- 
tive book, our own hearts ; tor nothing will so effectually 
suppress our pride, or correct our censures, as to know our- 
selves. He that most clearly perceives his own imperfections, 
will be the last to seek out and condemn those of others ; he 
will^be, tike those who brought the woman taken in adultery, 
self-convicted, and steal away in silence. Man's only true 
way to wisdom is to know himself. He that would be esteem- 
ed truly wise, must first find out and amend his own faults : 
For what regard will be paid to the lips of him, who contra- 
dicts them by his life? Who will mind the praises of freedom 
from the mouth of one who chooses himself to be a slave? 
Or, whb will be directed in his way by one that cannot see 
his own ? It is certain, that besides the various external im- 
pulsions of the elements, which man can no way avoid, he has 
•within himself so many false frieuds, so many nattering cour- 
tie recalled passions, who paint in his mind such pleasing, de- 
lusive images, and draw such an artful shade over his reason, 
that renders it verydifScult for him to see himself in a true 
impartial light : yet, however difficult it is, it may be donef 
this mist of the mind may be cleared up ; these false friends 
may be uamasked, and these mental flatterers detected and 
condemned, by resolutely exerjing our reason* and trying 
them at her unbiassed bar. . The best of mankind will, by a 
thorough and impartial inspection into themselves, by care* 
fully viewing the mirrors of their minds, find failings suffi- 
cient to abate their pride. • 

Self knowledge is, of alt attainments whatsoever, the most 
useful to ourselves, and most beneficent to others : It not 
only teaches us to think humbly of ourselves, and to amend 
our faults, but, like heaven, to pity, and forgive the frailties 
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of other 9 ; it teaches us,- whatsoever degree of reason we 
tnay be blessed with, not to be puffed up with pride, but 
consider it as a talent entrusted to us, of which we must 
render a just account :' Not to assume the least honour of 
it to ourselves, but to act as becomes reasonable creatures, 
and to give all the glory to him fro.m whom we received the 
power. 

I am, Sir, 

Your sincere friend. 



LETTER IX. 

From the Same, on the Utility of Studying the Sciences. 

My dear Friend, 

THAT wonder is the effect of ignorance, has often been 
observed. The awful stillness of attention, with which the 
mind is overspread at the first view of aq unexpected effect, 
or an uncommon performance, ceases when we have leisure 
to disentangle complications, and investigate causes. Won* 
der is a pause of reason, a sudden cessation of the mental 
progress, which lasts only while the undeVstanding is fixed 
upon some single idea; and is at an end when it recovers 
force enough to divide the object into its parts, or make the 
intermediate gradations from the first motive to the last con- 
sequence. 

It may be remarked with truth, that ignera&ce is often 
the effect of wonder. It is eommon for those who have 
never accustomed. 'themselves to the labour of inquiry, nor 
invigorated their confidence by any conquests of aiffi^pUy, 
to sleep in the gloomy quiescence of astonishment, without 
any effort to animate languor, or dispel obscurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as too 
high to be reached, or too extensive to be comprehended ; 
they therefore content themselves with the gaze of igno- 
rance, and forbearing to attempt what they have no hopes 
of performing, resign the pleasures of rational contempla- 
tion, to find more pertinacious study* or more active facul- 
ties. 

Many of the productions of mechanick arts are of a form 
to different from that of the first materials, and most consist 
of parts so numerous and so nicely adapted to each other, 
that it is not possible to consider them withoot amazement 
But when we eater the shops of artificers, observe the va» 
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rious tools by which every operation is facilitated, and tracfe 
the progress of a manufacture through the different. hands 
that, in succession to each other, contribute to its perfec- 
tion, we soon discover that every single man has an easy 
task, and that the extremes however remote, of natural 
rudeness and artificial elegance, are joined by a regular con- 
catenation of effects, of which every one is introduced by 
that which precedes it, and equally introduces that which 
follows. 

The same Js the state of intellectual and manual perfor- 
mances. A Ions calculation or a complex diagram affrights 
the timorous and unexperienced from a second view ; but 
if we have skill sufficient to analyse them into simple prin- 
ciples, it will generally be discovered that our fear was 
groundless. Divide and conquer, is a principle equally just 
in science as in poiky. Complication is a species of con* 
federacy, which, while it continues united, bids defiance to 
the most active and vigorous intellect ; imt of which every 
member is separately weak, and which may therefore be 
quickly subdued, if it can once be broken. 

The chief art ef learning, as Locke has observed, is to 
attempt but little at a time. The farthest excursions of the 
mind are made by short flights, frequently repeated ; the most 
lofty fabricks of science are founded by the continued accu* 
mutation of single propositions. ' . 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that this impa- 
tience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes those who 
are most, distinguished for qaicluiess of apprehension ; and 
that they who might, with great reason promise themselves 
victory, are least willing to hazard the encounter. This 
diffidence, where the attention is not laid asleep by laziness, 
or dissipated by pleasures, can arise only from confused and 
general views, such as negligence snatches in haste", or from 
the disappointment of the first hopes formed by arrogance 
without reflection. To expect that the intricacies of science 
will be pierced by a careless glance, or the eminences of 
feme ascended without labour, is to expect a peculiar prrvi* 
lege, a power denied to the rest of mankind ; but to suppose 
that the maze is inscrutable .to diligence, or the heights in- 
accessible to perseverance, is to~ submit tamely to the tyran* 
toy of fancy, and enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature, to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by discovering and 
conquering new regions *f Ihe jnveUectuai world* 'j&htl* 
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Success of such undertakings, perhaps, some degree of for- 
tuitous happiness is necessary, which no man can prpmise 
or procure to himself; and therefore, doubt and irresolattoa 
may be forgiven in him that ventures into the untrodden 
abyss of truth, and attempts to find his way through the 
fluctuations of uncertainty, and the conflicts of contradic- 
tion. But when nothing more is required, than to pursue 
a path already beaten, and to trample on obstacles which 
others have demolished, why should any man so much sus- 
pect his own intellects as to imagine himself unequal to the 
attempt? . ^ 

It were to be wished, that they who devote their lit es to 
study, would at once believe nothing too great for their at- 
tainment, and consider nothing as too little for their regard; 
that they would extend their notice alike to science and to 
life, and unite some knowledge of the present world, to their 
acquaintance with past ages and remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to contempt 
and ridicule, Us their ignorance of things which are known to 
all but themselves, and their inability to conduct common 
negociations, or extricate their affairs from trivial perplexi- 
ties. Those who have been taught to consider the institu- 
tions of schools as giving the last perfection of hu man "abili- 
ties, are surprised to see men wrinkled with study, yet 
wanting to be instructed in the minute circumstances of 
propriety, or the necessary forms of daily transactions; 
and quickly shake off* J;heir reverence for modes of educa- 
tion, which they find to produce no ability above the rest of 
mankind.. ; C ' 

Books, -sayk Bacon, can never teach the use of books. The 
student must learn, by* commerce with mankind, to reduce 
his speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge 
to the purposes of life. H 

It is too common for those who have been bred to scholar 
tick professions, and passed much of their time in academies, 
where nothing but learning confers honours, to disregard 
* every qualification, and to imagine that they shall find man- 
kind ready to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
about them for instruction. They therefore step out from 
their cells into the open world, with all the confidence of 
authority, and dignity of importance ; they look round about 
them at once with arrogance and scorn on a race of beings 
to whom they are equally unknown, and equally contempti- 
bie, but whose manners they must imitate, and with whose 
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opinion they must comply, if the j desire to pass their time 
happily among them. 

To. lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to 
look on the common business of the world, and the unwil- 
lingness with which they condescend to learn what is not ti 
be found in any system of philosophy, it may be necessary to 
consider, that though admiration is excited bv abstruse re* 
searches, and remote discoveries, we cannot hope to give 
pleasure or conciliate affection, but by softer accomplish^ 
ments, and by qualities more easily communicable to those 
about us. He tha£ can only converse upon questions, about 
which only a small part of mankind has knowledge suffi- 
cient to be curious, must pass his days in unsocial silence, 
and Jive in the crowds of life without a companion. He 
that can only be useful on great occasions, may die without 
exerting his abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a 
thousand vexations, which fret away the happiness of be- 
ing, and which nothing, is required to remove but a little dex- 
terity of conduct and readiness of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge* attainable by man, is able to set 
him above the want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the, 
desire of ft>nd endearments, and tender officiousness ; and 
therefore, no, one should think it unnecessary to learn those 
arts -by; which friendship -may be gained* - Kindness is pre- 
served by a constant reciprocation of benefits, or interchange 
of pleasures ; but such benefits only can be bestowed ad 
others ar# capable to receive, and such pleasures only im- 
parted as others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacle of art, no honour will 
be lost ; for the condescensions of learning ate always over- 
paid ^y gratitude. . An elevated genius, employed in little 
things, appears, to use the simile of Longinus, like the sun 
in his evening declination : he emits his splendour, but re* 
tains his magnitude, ami pleases more, though he dazzles 
less. ■ . ' » . 

lam, Sir, 
. . ' . Your affectionate friend. 



> 
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LETTER X. ' 

From the Same, on the necessity of being Virtuous in our 

Youth 

Dear Sir, 

MAN is the only creature in the world, whose happi- 
ness is imperfect, and who, at the same time, is sensible that 
it is so? who has something in him that disdains the imper- 
fection of his own being, and languishes after a condition 
more perfect. Were he composed only, like other ani- 
mals of flesh and blood, he would find no more fault with 
his being, than they do with theirs j matter alone being in- 
capable of reflection J these are therefore the secret repui- 
ingsof the sou), by which she evidently discovers her ex- 
istence. And since it is natural for all animalsto seek and 
thirst after happiness,. it is necessary to know where its seat 
is fixed ; it being; the want of this knowledge that makes us 
waste jbo much time in vain pursuits and unprofitable at- 
tempts, in endeavouring to confine happiness to the dikIj, 
which is a prison too weak to hold it ; and the senses that ( 
conduct it thither are too feeble long to guard and detain 



it ; it is constantly endeavouring to make its escape; 
'what is worse, it never fails in accomplishing itfc aim. ^" 
sides, if it has no other existence than the body, it must be 
very transitory, and perish with it in a contemptible portion 
Of time. A man of that opinion must be sure to keep »« 
thoughts always steadily confined within the compass of this 
life and world ; for if they happen to wander be yond these 
limits, they will enter into dark and uncomfortable region?. 
affording nothing but black and dismal prospects, as too rna- 
&yg a y unthinking/ persons find by sad experience. ^ oV 
virtue, the true science of happiness, will give us j aster no- 
tions of it, and teach us, that the true 'seat of happin ess ? s 
in the soul, which is of a capacity large enough to contain 
it,*and of a duration lasting enough to preserve it to eter- 
nity ; there it may rise to unmeasurable heights without re- 
straint; and can never overburden or overpower the soU ' 
It is the poor feeble body only, that is riot able to supp°£ 
it, and that is too weak to bear the rapid- and violent w • 
tions of the soul, when it is filled and agitated with J r 
iFhe heart is capable of bearing but a small ins^" 1 Jif. 
measure of joy ; it may be easily destroyed by its irresisti 
efforts. The heart is equally incapable of supporting l | n " 
moderate joy, or immoderate grief; the one proves desti uu 
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live by too great a dilation, and the other by too great a de- 
pression. Whichsoever of them happens in an immoderate 
degree, the frail vessel is broken, and life gushes in a tor- 
rent through the wound. / . 

It is a preposterous resolution of some people to defer 
being, virtuous till they grow old, imagining that wisdom is 
the natural consequence of old age, as if that which is ^the 
greatest imperfection of human nature, were most proper to 
confer on us the highest perfection of it. Long observation, 
indeed, is productive of experience ; but experience is very 
different from wisdom, though it is the utmost advantage old 
age can pretend to bestow upon us. Now it must be consi- 
dered, that virtue is a habit of mind, which must be acquired 
by industry and application; to be forcibly introduced into 
the soul, in opposition to vice, and alter it has gotten a long 
and undisturbed possession of it, must be attended with 
great difficulty, and requires a persevering resolution. It is 
not to be effected in a small interval of time; the approaches 
must be regular and gradual, to dislodge so potent an ene- 
my. It is a task that requires the vigour of youth, andinore 
time than old age has to bestow. s ,. 
; The chief end of a virtuous life is to give us as near are- 
semblance as is possible to the Divine Nature, to make us 
pure as he is pure ; that is, to raise us to the utmost degree 
of purity our frail nature is capable, of. Now, the deferring 
this work till we grow old, is resolving to be as unlike God 
as possible; it is a confident, but very ridiculous assurance, 
that old age will help'our deformity, and give us a very good 
resemblance of him, and in an instant confer upon us a purity 
like his r after we have wilfully passed our whole life in con- 
tracting pollution. But can we think that, when the purest 
and sprightliest part of life has been prostituted to vice, the 
dregs are an offering fit for our Maker ? Can we think that 
he will accept of such a sacrifice? 

It is then our highest wisdom to tread the paths of virtue 
in the morning of our days, that the evening may terminate 
with a smiling serenity ; and when the struggles of reluctant 
nature are over, the soul may securely wing its way to the 
nettled regions of unmolested security.* 

I am, Sir, •* 

Your sincere friend* 
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LETTER 33. 

From a Gentleman on the Circuit, U his Friend in London. 

Sir, 

THE many trials T hive been witness to cm this jour- 
ney, have led me to an inquiry concerning the nature of jus- 
tice. 

Justice is a relation ©f congroity, which is really found 
between two things : this relation is always the same, what- 
ever being considers it, whether God, angel, or lastly man. 

Indeed, men do not always see those relations, and, even 
when they do see them, they are often neglected to follow 
their own peculiar interests. Justice exalts her voice, but 
she finds it difficult to be heard amidst the tumult of the 
passions. _ 

Men often commit injustice, because it is their interest; 
and they choose rather to satisfy themselves than others. 
Their.actions always tend to their own emolument : No ont 
is wicked for nothing ; some reason must sway him,*Bdtha. 
reason is-always a reason of interest. 

We ought to love justice, because, by that means, we re * 
semble the Divine Being, of whom we have so lovely an idea; 
because he must inevitably be just. And, though we were 
destitute of revelation, we should be still under the govern- 
ment of equity. >j 

This induces me to believe that justice is eternal, aad does 
not depend upon human conventions : and if it'did depen 
upon them, it would be a fatal truth, Which we should con- 
ceal even from ourselves. _ 

We are encompassed by. men stronger than ourseK , 
they may hurt us a thousand different ways, and g e8cr J'- t 
with impunity. What a comfort is it to us, to know/ 13 
there is in the heart of all those men an inward princip & 
that exerts itself in our behalf, and protects us from tne 
violence. r ' a 

Were it not for this, we should have reason to ii* e ,n , 
scene of perpetual horrour and fear ; we should be as m 
terrified at meeting a man as a lion : and we should nev^ 
one single moment, be secure of oar lives, our estates, 
our honour. * " ' , - j 

When I reflect on these things, my indignation is intia^ 
against those persons, who. represent God as a, being 
makes a tyrannical use of his power; who tell us, he * 
after a manner which we ourselves would not, for fe ar 
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offending him; who accuse him of all the imperfections which 
he punishes in us; and, in their contradictory opinions, de- 
scribe him at one time as an unjust being, and at another, as 
a being who hates and punishes injustice. 
. When a man examines himself, what a satisfaction is it to 
find he has an upright heart ! This pleasure, severe as it is, 
must fill him with rapture: He looks upon himself as a be- 
ing so much above those who are destitute of it, as he is above 
the brute creation. 

There is one thing common at the assizes which troubles 
roe very much, and that is, the diversion of all sorts carried 
on at such times of solemnity. To see a fellow creature go- 
ing to the place of execution, whilst the people are engaged 
at play, is a practice of so inhuman a nature, that I scarce 
know by what name' to call it. If ever seriousness was to be 
fou nd amongst mortals, surely such are the times. It ought 
always to remind us of two things, the corruption of human 
nature, which renders those executions necessary, and the 
last day, when we shall all appear before the Judge who can- 
not be deceived. But, I doubt not, you have long since consi- 
dered those, things, and therefore I shall conclude with my 
assurance of being . 

Your real friend. 

LETTER XII. 

From a Gentleman in the Country, to \h£& Friend in London, 

on Retirement 
Sir, 

YOU know^ was sick of the hurry and confusion ia 
London, and therefore retired into the country to enjoya 
calm tranquillity, and feast my eyes with nature clothed in the 
blooming garment of the spring. Here, I often contemplate 
the wonders of creation undisturbed, and I think myself hap- 
pier in solitude, than the gaudy courtier, amidst the splen- 
dour, noise, and hurry of a court. 

This is safety's habitation ; silence guards the door against 
the strife of tongues, and ail the impertinences of idle con- 
versation. The swarm of temptations that beset us amidst 
the gayeties of life, are banished from these scenes of retire* 
ment:*Here without disturbance, I can survey my own 
thoughts, and ponder the secret intentions of my own heart. 
In short, here I can learn the best of sciences, that of "know* 
ing myself. ** 

S 
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TTic other evening I strayed into the fields, and, pleasing 
myself with a variety of objects that presented themselves 
on every side, night overtook me before I was awar* of it 
The whole nice of the ground was soon overspread with 
shades, only a few of the lofty eminences were clothed with 
streaming silver, and the tops of the waving proves and sum- 
mits of the mountains were irradiated with the smiles of de- 
parting day. The clouds expanding their purple wings, were 
tipped with a ray of gold, while others represented a chain 
of lofty mountains, whose craggy summits overshadowed the 
Tales below, and along their inaccessible sides there appear- 
ed various pits and romantick caves. 

A calm tranquillity and undisturbed repose spread over 
the whole scene. The gentle gales fanned themselves to 
sleep, so that not one single leaf was in motion. Echo her- 
self slept unmolested, and the expanded ear could only catch 
the liouid lapse of a piurmuring stream. The beasts, de- 
parted to their grassy couch, and the village swains to their 
pillows ; even the faithful dog forgot his post, and slumber- 
ed with his master. 

Darkness was now at its height, and the different objects 
were only rendered visible by the faint glimmering of toe 
stars. This solemn scene brought to my remembrance ^the 
terreurs which often invade timorous minds ; this, I said to 
myself, is the time when the ghosts are said to make their 
appearance, and spirits visit the solitary dwellings of the 
dead. But what should terrify me when I know I am en- 
compassed by the hand of my Maker, and that in a short 
time I shall enter a whole world of unembodied beings. Nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that numbers of invisible be- 
ings are, at this instant, patrolling the same retreat, and 
joining with me in contemplating the works of the Almighty 
Creator. 

When I reflect On the benefit of retirement, I am ready 
to plead in behalf of those popish recluses who left the world, 
and shut themselves up in cells and cloisters. For although 
man is a social being, yet he must at least find some retire- 
ment beneficial to his health, and conducive 4 to his eternal 
interest. 

lam, dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend. 
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LETTER XIII. 

From a Lady who had formerly kept a Boardins;«school t to 
another of the same profession, on Female Education. 

££adam, 

I RECEIVED pur letter, containing the following en- 
quiry, viz : What are the roost proper methods to be used 
in conducting the education of young ladies, so as to avoid 
extravagance on the one harid, and meanness on the other ? 
This is a very important question* ahd perhaps above my 
poor abilities to answer. HoweveV,as I have had many years 
experience in female education, I shall tell you my thoughts 
on the subject with the greatest freedom. 

It is the misfortune of the present age, that almost all 
ranks o{ people are so much infatuated as to strive who shall 
outdo each other in extravagance 5 and a daughter of an or- 
dinary tradesman can scarcely be distinguished from a lady 
of rank. If we enquire into the cause from which those ef- 
fects flow, we shall find that they are partly owing to the 
conduct of the mothers, and partly to those entrusted with 
their education. I shall mention a few things concerning 
both, and leave you to judge of their propriety. 

Mothers should, en every occasion, teach tneir daughters, 
that it is a duty incumbent on them not to have aspiring views 
beyond that station i» which providence has placed them ; 
that humble unaffected modesty iAa stuff gown, will be pre- 
ferred by every sensible person before either silk or Brussels 
lace; that it is a greater accomplishment for a tradesman's 
daughter to wash a floor, than to dance on it; and much 
more useful to be able to dress a joint of meat, than point 
out the particular meHts of, an actress, and applaud of con- 
demn a song. But the keepers of boarding schools are still 
more culpable than parents. No sooner is Miss placed in 
one of these seminaries, than she is taught to consider her* 
self a young lady, and even honoured with that high appella- 
tion. Thus the seeds of vanity are sown in the first rudi- 
ments of learning, and continue to operate on her conduct 
as she advances in years, 



Grow with her growth, and strengthen with her strength* 



POPE. 



It is almost impossible for those who are any way acquaint- 
ed with human nature, to imagine that the girl who is taught 
to consider herself as a lady, can e ver be a proper wife for a 
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tradesman, and common sense teaches her, that she has not 
any thing greater to expect 

But there is something still worse. She is not only unfit 
to be the wife of an honest industrious tradesman, but she 
•ften occasions his ruin. She expects to be supported in the 
same extravagant manner as at the boarding school ; dissi- 
pation takes tne plae£ of prudence, publick diversions arc 
more attended to than domestick duties ; and the unhappy 
busband, to enjoy peace, is often obliged to leave his busi- 
ness, that his lady may be honoured with his company. The 
fatal effects of such extravagance are soon felt, and the wo- 
man who formerly considered herself as a lady, finds by wo- 
ful experience, that she had assumed an improper name. 
The best, nay, the only way to educate children, consistent 
with their own station in life, is, on all occasions, to teach 
them not to expect more than their birth entitles them to. 
It would likewise be very beneficial to the nation, if those 
women who keep boarding schools were to instruct thegirls 
in useful employments, rather than in such useless arts a* 
cannot be of any /eal benefit to them in the world* 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your sincere friend. 

/ 

LETTER XIV. 

On Sickness, from a Lady to her Friend, lately tfcowrrf 

from a dangetous Illness, 

Madam, 

AFTER so long, so strict a friendship as has been invio- 
lably preserved betwixt us, I hope it iftnot necessary form* 
to assure you how eagerly I wished to spend the summer 
your house ; but wherever I am, my heart is entirely yours > 
that heart, which by a thousand obligations, is tied for ever 
to you. I know your husband's and mother's tenderaes 
would render my care almost unnecessary ; and indeed my 
present desires to see you since your recovery, is to *"° 
the state of your health from my own observation, rat" , 
than from the reports of others, Jest they should flatter id 
in pity to my trembling expectations. 

Whilst we continue in this world we are subject to a va- 
riety of afflictions, and when God sees fit to lay us under se- 
vere afflictions either of body or of mind, we ought to submi 
with a becoming resignation ; but alas ! in cases of that na- 
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ture, we are but miserable comforters to each other* Riches 
and honours, as tempting as they appear to the greatest vota- 
ries when well, yet in sickness, if they are accompanied with 
their usual train of visitors, instead of doing us good, by 
gratifying our ambition, they help to foment the disorder, 
•without ever producing a cure* As crowned heads are no- 
more exempt from the sword of the destroying angel, than 
the poorest beggars, how little ought we to value grandeur, 
which can give us no assistance in our extremities. A down 
bed is not a better insurer of sleep in such a case, than a 
heap of straw ; and a king that groans under the agonies of 
an incurable disease, is soon made sensible that it takes its 
commission from a higher power than his. 

Sickness multiplies all our grievances* and the weakness 
of the body has such an effect on the mind, tfiat it sinks un- 
der those troubles that would not move us at another time ; 
but our judgment decaying with us* we shall too soon find 
its place occupied by wild chimeras of our own fancy, and 
startle every moment #t giants of our own invention ; eyerjr 
hasty word affrights, and every whisper gives us an alarm ; 
nay, sometimes we are so unjust as to charge our best friends 
with want of love and respect, when they have toiled about 
us, to a degree that we cannot mention without blushing at 
our own ingratitude ; and when the want of ability to help 
ourselves forces us to become burdensome to others, instead 
of excusing the trouble, we are too apt to increase their un- 
easiness by continual fretting. This is the common method 
which the sick use to afflict and confuse their brains. Mourn- 
ing over our miser v is indeed so very natural, that of our- 
selves we cannot forbear it, though we know it leads us to 
doubt of the great goodness of that God whose mercies are 
daily new unto us. 

A disturbed conscience is certainly the worst .circum- 
stance that can befall a sick person, and I heartily beg- of 
God to keep you, and all others from falling into it ; that 
we mar not, on the one hanjl* be in distrust of our salvation 
through Jesus Christ, nor, on the other, presume groundless- 
ly upon his merits without lamenting and forsaking our sins. 
But your life hitherto has been such, that I do not in the 
least apprehend you want a summons from me to look up to 
him who is the authorlmd finisher of your faith, and to call 
on htm in all your distresses. But it is with the greatest 
pleasure I hear *f your unfeigned devotion, even in the 
midst of your severe afflictions, and that you have retained 
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jour serenity of mind under all your grievous torturgg, with- 
out repining at the will of jour heavenly Father, who has* 
so ordered, that the road to Canaan should be through the 
wilderness. 

All this sedate frame of yours being considered, it may 
seem impertinent in me to trouble you, but I have been in- 
sensibly led into it, from the remembrance of unhappy 
events to which I was lately witness ; I mean some, who, 
instead of submitting patiently to the hand of God, were so 
totally Jost to all sense of duty, as to call the Almighty un- 
just. I hope soon to have the pleasure of seeing you, aod 
am, 

Your sincere friend. 



JLETTER XV. 

From a Ladj to her Friend who had buried her 
Dear Friend, 

IMPUTE not my silence to acj- wanU»ut the excess 
of kindness, which makes me too much a partner in your 
sorrow, to find words at all suitable to .the share I have in 
'$:< If, therefore, I am the last in condoling, I do most faith- 
Ally frsaqre you that it is not insensibility, but the highest 
gegree of love and tenderness, that occasioned it The grie 
that is least is soonest expressed, and, perhaps, the more 
noise it makes, the less mischief is sustained by it. Had i 
keen unconcerned, my thoughts and pen alight have been 
more free, though I could Wot have said any thing sufficient 
to stem so violent a tide jas your just lamentations. I ro^t 
have offered some poor reasons against other women V af- 
flicting themselves sq much, which I should be ashamed to 
mention to you, having been a witness how far your hus- 
band's love and merits excelled the best of men J ever met 
with ; and I am so sensible of your reciprocal affection, that 
J know the power of God can cjnly support you under such 
a separation, which, I believe, was more terrible than death 
itself. But, use your .utmost endeavours to submit to the 
hand of the Almighty,, with as much resignation in this aft 
jou did in your own distemper, though that only assaulted 
your body, while this pierces your heart* Ypu must remem- 
ber, that it was the same merciful God that gave you hiffii 
who has now taken him to himself; and, in the midst of 
your affliction, bless God for sparing you so long fw f* 
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sake of youfichildren. I hope you will consider* that this 
parting is to his inexpressible advantage, and has, removed 
him from a transitory, and imperfect, to an everlasting hap- 
piness, whither, I doubt not you are dail v preparing to follow 
nira ; and since it lias pleased God to deny you the further 
assistance of such an example and counsellor, he will abun- 
dantly recompense .that loss, by a greater measure of his 
grace, to carry you through those trials and temptations to. 
which you are daily exposed, unless you, neglect .to improve 
his help, by giving up yourself to such melancholy as must 
discompose your faculties, while it weakens your natural 
constitution.* If the saints in heaven are acquainted with 
what happens in this lower world, they must disapprove of 
such a conduct as leads them to contend with their greatest 
Benefactor and best Friend. Shall the thing formed, say to 
its Maker, why hast thou done so ? The time js fast ap- 
proaching when you, being freed from the entanglements of 
this sublunary world, must visit those regions where you will 
again see your beloved spouse, in a s^te never to be inter- 
rupted, never to have an end. The miseries of this world 
must have an end, and so mus^t our mourning. This I have 
learned even from heathen sages, that all violent pains are 
ehort, and but of a transitory duration.— *But we Christians 
are obliged to consider afflictions in a quite different light, 
as the chastisement of our heavenly Father, whose benevo- 
lence is his darling attribute. , 

If the dissolution of the righteous is to exempt them from 
labour, though a tempera! interest makes us eager to detain 
them longer with us, yet the sense of what they enjoy in 
heaven must be a great means of abating our grief. Some, 
indeed have so little comfort in this world, that they are 
ready to say with Job of old, " Wherefore is light given to 
"him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul; which 
* lonr for death and it cometh not, and dig for it more than 
° for nid treasures ; which rejoice exceedingly* and are glad 
" when they can find the grai&e." 

Your most flattering hopes could not, in the course of na- 
ture, have been many years longer gratified with his compa- 
ny ; therefore you must not spend the remainder of your 
days in mourning, but being fully convinced of the vanity of 
every thing mortal, let us submit to every alteration as the 
servants of God, who has graciously promised to lay no more 
upon us than we can bear. That you may experience that 
mercy* to assist you in this trial of your, faith and patience, 
is the prayer of . Your ever affectionate friend. 
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LETTER XVI. 

From a Gentleman to his Friend, in distressed Circumstan- 
ces, who had endeavoured to conceal his Poverty* 

Dear Sir, 

I AM extremely concerned to find yon hare go ill an opi- 
nion of me, a* to hide your misfortunes, and let me bear of 
them from another hand. I know not -how-to interpret your 
conduct, as it makes me fear you never esteemed my friend- 
ship, tf you could imagine that any alteration in your circum- 
stances should ever be able to change my love : I had a dif- 
ferent opinion of our mutual obligations to each other, and 
should have thought it an. injury to your generous nature, 
had I concealed any thing concerning myself from you, 
though it might have lessened me in your esteem. I hoped, 
till nowy^ou had put the same confidence in me, who had no- 
thing ti recommend me to jour favour, but plain sincerity 
of soul* and whose sole design was to pramote the happiness 
x>f my friend. * 

I dare not quarrel with you now, lest you should consider 
me as taking die advantage of you in your present ^distress, 
and induce you to break off a correspondence as dear to me 
as ever ; and this leads me to say something of real friend- 
ship in general. Real friendship is not confined to any station' 
of life ; it is common in the meanest cottage, and has even 
sometimes been found in the palace* Simplicity of manners, 
and integrity in all our actions, naturally lead us to expect 
sincerity in the conduct of those with whom we are any way 
connected. The imperfections incident to human nature are 
so numerous, that we are solicitous of finding some person 
to whom we can unbosom our minds, and lay open the in- 
most recesses of our hearts, A real friend, in order to preserve 
the character he has assumed, will, in the first place, endea- 
vour to discharge every duty incumbent upon him to all his 
fellow-creatures. But still there is something wanting ; and 
although we may be philanthropists in the general, yet we 
like to place our affections on one particular object. 

Why, my friend, any suspicion of my sincerity ? why did 
you conceal your distress from me ? Friendship is ef too sa- 
cred a nature to be trifled with* and the man who does not 
act consistent with his professions, prostitutes that amiable 
appellation. No mental reservation can be used in friendship, 
for whenever that happens there is some doubt of sincerity, 
which, for tiie most part, «*4a either in a total indifference, 

j + 
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or, which is infinitely worse, an absolute hatred. I am sorry 
to say, that there are few people who either know or value 
the blessings of friendship ; if they did, they would not, upon 
every frivolous occasion, find fault with the conduct of their 
fellow-creatures. 

At present^ ray dear friend, let my purse (however empty) 
be at your service, but let itnever be more open than my 
heart. Conceal nothing from me : We were once friends, 
let as only remain so. Let me hear an account from you of 
youc present circumstances, and whatever I can command 
shall be spent in your service* Let the sincerity of my 
friendship be estimated only according to my actions, and 
if it shall appear that I have acted inconsistent with the sa- 
cred name of friendship, let me be for ever blotted out vf 
your memory. . * 

Tours, &c. 

LETTER XVII. 

0LAJHHDA ; OR FEMALE SEDUCTION. 

To Miss Maria Williams. 

Boston. 

SO often, my dear Maria, has the pen of the divine, the 
moralist, and the novelist, been employed on the subject of 
female frailty and seduction ; and so pathetically has each 
described the folly and, misery of the fatal delusion which 
involves many in disgrace, that I am astonished when I see 
those, who have the best means of information, heedlessly sa- 
crificing their reputation, peace and happiness, to the spe- 
cious arts of the libertine ! In y>is case it is common for our 
sex to rail against the other, and endeavour to excite the 
pity of the world by painting the advantage which has been 
taken of our credulity and weakness. But are we not suf- 
ficiently apprised of the enemies we have to encounter ? 
And have we not adequate motives to circumspection and 
firmness. 

I am generally an advocate for my own sex; but when 
they suffer themselves to fall a prey to seducers, their pusil- 
lanimity admits of no excuse. I am bold to affirm that ^\erj 
woman, by behaving with propriety on all occasions, may 
not only resist temptation, but repel the first attempt upon 
her honour and virtue. 

That levity of deportment, which invites and encourages 
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designers, ought studious) j to be avoided- Flattery and 
vanity are two of the most dangerous foes to the ser. A 
fondness for admiration insensibly throws them off their 
guard, and leads them to listen and give credit to the pro- 
fessions of those who lie in wait to deceive. 

The following remarks, though severe, perhaps, can hard- 
ly be deemed inconsistent with the character which their 
author assumes.* *' Women would do well to forbear their 
declamations against the falsity and wickedness of men ; 
the fault is theirs, to fall into such coarse-spun snares as are 
laid for them. 

" That servile obsequiousness which women should imme- 
diately look upon as a mark of fraud, and which should make 
them apprehend a surprise, is the very thing which allures 
them, and renders them soon the victims of perjury and in- 
constancy; the just punishment of a disposition which fixes 
their inclinations on superficial qualities. It is this disposi- 
tion which draws after them a crowd of empty fops, who, if 
they have any meaning at all, it is only to deceive. Some- 
thing pleasing in a man's person, a giddy \air> a perpetual 
levity, supply the place of valuable endowments." 

A recent and singular adventure has rendered observa- 
tions of this sort peculiarly striking to my mind ; which 
to&y account for the subject and length of this letter. 

I will give jou a detail of it, though I must conceal the 
real names of the parties concerned. 

Yesterday, the weather being very fine, and the sleighing 
excellent, several of our family, with two or three friends, 
were induced to make an excursion a few mftes into the 
country. We stopped at a house which had formerly been 
a tavern, and in which we Ijad often been well entertained 
on similar occasions. As we were in haste to receive the 
benefit of a good fire, we did not notice the removal of the 
sign, nor advert-to the "possibility of its being converted to 
a private mansion. Being very cold, I stept nrst out of the 
sleigh, and ran hastily in; leaving the gentlemen tg> exercise 
their gallantry with the other ladies. The room. I entered 
Jiad no fire. 1 therefore opened the door which led to the 
' next apartment, when I beheld the beautiful and admired 
Clarinda sitting in an easy cbairypale and wan, with an in- 
fant in her arms ! I stood mute and motionless, till the wo- 
man of the house appeared, to conduct me to another room* 

* The Ladies' Fmnd. * 
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Goofuafen and shame were visibly depicted in Olarinda's 
countenance ; and unable to meet my eye, she threw her 
handkerchief over her face, and fell back irt her chair. 

I followed the good woman, and, apologizing for my in- 
trusion, told her the cause* She recollected my having been 
there before, and readily excused my freedom. 

By this time the rest of the company, who had been shewn 
into a decent parlour, were enquiring for rae ; and I could 
scarcely find opportunity to request, my conductress to ask 
Clarinda's forgiveness in my name, and to assure her of my. 
Silence, before I had joined them. I assumed an air of cheer- 
fulness very foreign to the feelings of my heart, and related 
my mistake without any mention of the melancholy disco- 
very I had made. We prevailed on the woman to accom- 
modate us with tea and coffee, as we wished to ride no fur* 
ther. While preparations were making, she came in to lay 
the table, and as she withdrew gave me a token to follow 
her, when she informed me that Clarinda had been extreme- 
ly overcome by my. detecting her situation; but being some- 
what recovered, desired a private interview. I accordingly 
repaired to her apartment, where I found her bathed in tears. 
Pity operated in my breast, and with an air of tenderness I 
offered her my hand ; but she withheld hei^s, exclaiming in 
broken accents, O no! I am polluted— -I have forfeited your 
friendship— 1 am unworthy even of your compassion. 

I begged her to be calm, and promised her that she should 
suffer no inconvenience from my knowledge of her condi- 
tion. 

^ She thanked me for my assurances, and subjoined that, 
since she .knew the candour and generosity of my disposition, 
she would entrust me with every circumstance relative to 
her shameful fall ; when, after a considerable pause, she pro- 
ceeded nearly in the following words. 

" Though our acquaintance has been for some time sus- 
pended, and though we have lived in different parts of the 
town, vet common fame has doubtless informed you that I 
was addressed by the gay, and to me, too charming Flori- 
tnel ! To the most captivating form, he superadded the win- 
ning graces ^of politeness, and all those insinuating arts 
which .imperceptibly engage the female heart 

u His flattering attentions, and apparent ardour of affec- 
tion were, to my unexperienced and susceptible mind, proofs 
of his sincerity; and the effusions of the most lively passion 
were returned with unsuspecting confidence. 



i 
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" My Father, strict in his principles and watchful for «T 
real welfiue, disapproved his suit ; alleging, that although 
jFlorimel was calculated to please in the gayer moments of 
life, he was nevertheless destitute of those sentiments of re* 
ligion and virtue, which are essentially requisite to durable 
felicity. But I could not be persuaded that he lacked anj 
perfection which maturer years would not give him ; and 
therefore finding my attachment unconquerable, my father 
reluctantly acquiesced in the proposed connection. My ill- 
judged partiality for this ungenerous man absorbed every 
other passion and pursuit ; whilst he took advantage of mj 
yielding fondness, and assumed liberties which I knew to 
be inconsistent with delicacy, but had not resolution to re- 
pel. One encroachment succeeded another, and every con- 
cession was claimed and granted as a proof of love, till at 
length he became absolute master of my will and person. 
Shame and remorse soon roused me to a sense of my gnjlt» 
and I demanded an immediate performance of his promise 
ef marriage. This, under one pretext or another, he con- 
stantly evaded. His visits daily became less frequent, and 
his attention less assiduous; while a most ppignant Anguish 
of mind deprived me of every comfort. I found myself in- 
duced to the humiliating alternative of entreating ray wttof 
cer to screen roe from infamy by the name of wife* tow 
he should never consider or treat me as such. To thisne 
insultingly replied, that my situation must necessarily "* 
tect our illicit commerce ; ami his pride coutd never brook 
the reputation of having a wife whose chastity had been sa- 
crificed. As soon as rage and resentment,, which at first 
took from me the power of utterance, would permit, Wretch' 
exclaimed I, is it not to you the sacrifice has been made. 
Who but you has triumphed over my virtue, and subjected 
nje to the disgrace and wretchedness I now suffer? Wasi 
not in token of my regard for you that I yielded to your so- 
licitation ? And is this the requital I am to receive? && 
ungrateful man! I despise your meanness! I detest the un- 
generous disposition you betray, and henceforth r 9 €C .l 
intercourse and society with you ! I will throw myself o 
the mercy of my injured parents, and renounce you *° 
ever. Id 

. " Seeing me almost frantick, he endeavoured to soothe an^ 
appease me. He apologised for the harshness of his » B * 
guage, and even made professions of unabated affection: bo 
gave as a reason for deferring the conjugal union, at preset 
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that commercial affairs obliged him to sail for Europe ; as- 
suring me at the same time* that on his return, he would not 
fail to renew and consummate the connection. To this I gave 
no credit, and therefore made no reply. He then requested 
me to accept a purse to defray my expenses) during his ab- 
sence, which I rejected with disdain ; and he departed. The 
distress anoVdespair of my mind was inexpressible. For some " 
da^rs I resigned myself entirely to the agonizing pangs of 
gnef. My parents imputed my dejection to Florimel's de- 
parture, and strove to console me. It was not long, however, 
before nay mother discovered the real cause. In her; resent- 
ment gave place, to compassion ; but the anger of my, father 
cpuid not lie appeased. He absolutely forbade me nis pre- 
sence for some time ; but ray mother at length prevailed on 
him to see, and assure me of his forgiveness and restoration 
to favour, if I would consent to renounce and disown my 
child ; to which, not then knowing the force of maternal af- 
fection, I readily consented; This place was privately pro- 
cored forYne, and hither, under pretence of spending a month 
or two with a friend in the country, 1 retired. To-morrow my 
dear babe is to be taken from me. It is to be pot to nurse, 
I know not where! All I am told is, that it shall be well 
taken care of 1 Constantly w HI its moans haunt my imagina- 
tion, while I am deprived even of the hope of ministering to 
its wants; but must leave it to execrate the hour which 

t a ve it birth, and deprived it of a parent's attention and 
indness. 

" Aa soon as possible, I shall return to my father's house, 
and as 'I am unknown here, and you are the only person,. out 
of our family, who shares the dreadful secret, I natter, myself 
that my crime may still, be concealed from the world. The 
reproaches of my own mind I can never escape. Conscious 
guilt will give the aspect of accusation to every eye that be- 
holds me*, and however, policy may compel me to wear the 
mask of gayety and ease,* my heart will be wrung with in- 
expressible anguish by the remembrance of my Tolly, and 
always alive to the distressing sensations of remorse and 
shame. Oh ! Julia! you have witnessed my disgrace ! pity 
and forgive me ! Perhaps I once appeared as virtuous, and 
respectable, as you now do; but how changed ! how fallen! 
how debased ! Learn from my fate to despise the flattery of 
the worthless coxcomb, and the irta of the abandoned liber- 
tine."' 
By this time I was summoned to tea ; when, giving all the 
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consolation in my power to the unhappy Clarinda, I rejoined 
my company ; and to prevent their inquisitiveness about my 
absence, told them I had been with a sick woman, upon 
whom I accidehtly intruded when I first came in; and 
that she had detained me, all this time, by a recital of her 
complaints and misfortunes. This aecount satisfied their 
curiosity ; But the melancholy into which my mind had been 
thrown was not easily dissipated ; nor could I, without doing 
violence to my feelings/ put on the appearance of my usual 
cheerfulness and ease. 

Here, my dear Maria, is a picture of the frailtv and weak- 
ness of our sex> How much reason hare we then to " watch 
and pray, that we # enter not into temptation !** v 

With affectionate regard to your mamma and sister, I 
subscribe myself 

% Your's most sincerely. 

LETTER XVIII. 

i 

The Answer. 

To Miss Julia Greenfield. 

' Harmony-Gbove. 

Dear Friend, 

I WAS much affected by the^woe-fratu^ht tale which 
you gave* me in yotir last. We cannot too m^ch regret that 
such instances of duplicity and folly are evet exhibited. 
They are alike disgraceful to both sexes, and demonstrate 
the debasing and fatal tendency of the passions, "when suf- 
fered to predominate. '■■"*••■" 

Your observations upon our sex I believe* to' be just* 
though many would probably deem theim severe. However, 
I think it not much to the honour of the masculine charac- 
ter, which the God of nature designed for a defence an" 
.safeguard to our female virtue afid happiness, to .take ad- 
vantage of the tender affection of the unsuspecting and too 
credulous ftir.; and, in return for her love and confidence, 



perfidiously to destroy her peace of mind, and deprive h«r 

of that reputation, which might have rendered her a vstm 

nental member of society. True, we ottght totakc 
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and ornamental member of society. True, we ought tati 
warning by such examples of treachery and deceit ; yet, now 
xnuch^tnore conducive to the honour and happiness of our 
species, were thereto occasion to apprehend su<& uDgeB* 1 * 
ous requitals of our sincerity and frankness I ' 
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Yesterday, my mamma took the liberty to read that part 
of your letter, which contains the story of Clarinda, to her 
pupils, and to make such comments upon it as the subject 
suggested ; during which we could not but observe the ex- 
treme emotion of one of the misses, a most amiable girj of 
* about sixteen. When the paragraph respecting Clarinda's 
disowning her child was read, she hastily rose, and in broken 
accepts begged leave to withdraw. This was granted, with- 
out any inquiry into .the cause'; though pur curiosity, as you. 
may well suppose* was much excited/ After we were dis- 
missed, my mamma prevailed on her to tell the reason of 

her agitation. \ , 

** I am," said she, u the illegitimate offspring of parents, 
* whom I am told are people of fortune and fashion. The fear 
of disgrace overcame the dictates of natural affection, and 
induced my mother to abandon me in my infancy. She ac- 
cordingly gave me away, with a large sum of money, which 
she vainly imagined would procure me kind and good treat- 
ment But, unhappily for me, the people to whom I was 
consigned, availing themselves of their security from in- 
spection and inquiry, abused the trust Beposed in them, and 
exposed me to the greatest hardships. As they were per-^ 
gons of vulgar minds and unfeeling hearts, they did not com- 
miserate my friendless condition. My quick sensibility in- 
curred their displeasure or derision- I was often insultingly 
reproached with the misfortune of my birth ; while the tears 
which these ungenerous reflections extorted frbm me, were 
either mocked or punished. I had a thirst for knowledge; 
but they allowed me no time for acquiring it, alleging that 
they could not support me in idleness,. but that I must earn 
my living ^s they did their's, by hard labour. Oppressed by 
these insults," I bore the galling ^yoke of their authority with 
the utmost impatience. When screened from observation, 
my tears flowed without restraint, and the idea Of my parents' 
Cfuelty, in thus subjecting me to infamy and wretchedness, 
, continually haunted my imagination?. Sometimes I fancied 
my mother in view, and, exposing, my tattered raiment, ex- 
postulated with her concerning the indignities I suffered, 
and the unreasonable hardship of leaving me to bear all the 
punishment of my guilty birth ! At other times I painted 
to myself a father, in some gentleman of a pleasing as- 
pect; and fondly indulged the momentary transport of 
throwing myself at the feet of one, whgjn I could call by that 
venerable and endearing name ! Too soon, however did the 
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reverse of paternal tenderness awake me from my delusive 
reveries. ' 

* In this manner I lingered away my ..existence, till! was 
twelve years old ; when going, one day, to the house of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, to which I was often sent 
to sell herbs, and other trifles, I was directed into the par- 
lour, where the most beautiful sight in nature opened to my 
view* while the contrast between my own situation, and that 
of children blessed with affectionate parents; gave me the 
most painful sensations. * The lady of the house was sur- 
rounded by her four sons, the eldest of whom was reading 
lessons, which she most pathetically inculcated upon all. As 
the door was open, I stood some minutes unobserved ; and 
was so delighted with the tender accents in which her in- 
structions were imparted, and the cheerful obedience in 
which they were received, that 1 fead no disposition to inter- 
rupt them. • 

" At length I was seen, and bid to conie in.. But, when 
questioned about my errand, I was so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of maternal and filial love, exhibited in this happj 
group, that my tortgue refused utterance, and I burst into 
tears. The children gathered around, and inquired what 
ailed the poor little girl ? But when the lady took me byt&c 
hand, aud kindly asked what was the matter, I could jot re- 
strain or conceal my feelings. -When my tears had relieved 
me, I related the cause of my grief; describing my own si- 
tuation, and the effects which its contrast had produced on 
ihymind. 

" She was affected by my story, and seemed pleased win 
my sensibility; while the child renlamented my misfortunes, 
and artlessly asked their mamma, to let me Qome and M* 
With them. * * 

u Little did I then expect so great a favour ;" but to, my 
surprise as well as joy, Mrs. B— : — — , the lady or ^ Qm . 
have been speaking, and by whom I have been put vwM 
your care, came, a fe*/ days after/and asked the peop[ e 
where I lived, if they were willing to part with me. Byjheir 
consent she took me home, and has ever since treated ntf 
like her child, A . 

" I am now happy beyond expression. ' My gratitude w 
my. benefactress, who, guided by a wise and good P roVl " 
,dence, has snatched me from obscurity and miser J t an<1 
given me so many advantages for improvement) is un " 
bounded. \ * 



\ 
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" But the idea that any helpless innocent should be'unna- 
turally exposed to the sufferings which I have experienced, 
is insupportably distressing to my imagination. 

" Let my story, if possible, be told to Clarinda, that she 
inay be induced to have compassion upon her defenceless 
offspring/* 

You are at liberty, therefore, my dear Julia, to make what 

use you plea.se of this letter. . I shall make no comments 

upon the subject of it ; nor add any thing more to its length, 

"but that I am, 

Your*s affectionately. 



LETTER XIX. 

On the government of Servants.— »By a Lady. 

My Dear Niece, 

THE credit and happiness of a family, depend so much 
on the choice and proper regulation of servants, that it must 
be considered as an essential part both of prudence and duty. 
Those who keep 6 great number of them, have a heavy 
charge on their consciences, and ought to think themselves 
in some measure responsible for the morals and happiness 
■of so many of their fellow-creatures, designed like .themselves 
fur immortality, Indeed the cares of domes tick management 
are by no- means lighter to persons of high rank and fortune, 
if they perform their duty, than to those of a retired station. 
It is with a family as with a commonwealth ; the more nu- 
merous and luxurious it becomes, the more difficult it is to 
govern it properly. 

None, who pretend to be friends of religion and virtue, 
should ever keep a domestick, however expert in business, 
whom they know to be guilty of immorality. How unbe- 
coming a serious character is it, to say of such an <me, " He 
is a bad man but a good servant !"— What a preference does 
it shew of private convenience to the interests of society, 
which demand that Vice should be constantly discountenan- 
ced, especially in every one's own household ; and that the 
gftber, honest; and industrious, should be sure of finding en- 
couragement and reward, in the houses of those who main- 
tain respectable characters.. Such persons should be invaria- 
bly strict and peremptory with regard to the behaviour of 
^their servants, m every thing which concerns the general 
j>laa of domestick goverjuttent—but should by no m*m» be 
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severe on small faults, since'nothing so much weakens au- 
thority as frequent chiding. Whilst they require precise 
obedience to tneir'rules, they must prove by their general 
conduct that these rules are the effect, not of humour, but of 
reason. It is wonderful that those who are careful to con- 
ceal their ill-temper from strangers, should be indifferent 
how peevish, and even contemptibl v*capricious they appear 
before their servants, on whom their good name so much de- 
pends, and from whom they can hope for no real respect 
when their weakness is so apparent " Whop once a servant 
can say, w I cannot do any thing to please my mistress to- 
day ! H ail authority is lost . 

If you, my dear, live to be at the head of a family, I hope 
yon will not only avoid all injurious treatment of your do* 
mesticks, but behave to them with that courtesy and good 
breeding, which will heighten their respect, as well as their 
affection. If, qn any occasion* they do more than you have 
-a right to require, give them, at least the reward of seeing 
that they have obliged you. If, in your service, they have 
any hardship to endure, let them see that you are concerned 
for the necessity of imposing it- When they are sick, give 
them all the attention and every comfort in your power* 
with a free heart and kind countenance. 

Whilst you thus endear yourself to all your servants, y<m 
must ever carefully avoid making a favourite of any; « Q# 
just distinctions and! weak indulgences to one, will of course 
excite envy and hatred in the rest Your favourite may esta- 
blish whatever abuses she pleases j none will dare to com- 
plain against her, and you will be kept ignorant of her ill • 
practices ; but will feel the effects or them, by finding all 
your other servants uneasy in their places, and, perhaps, ty 
being obliged continually to change them. 

That you are bound to promote their eternal as well J£ 
temporal welfare, you cannot doubt, since, next to your chil- 
dren, they are your nearest dependants. You ought there- 
fore to instruct them as far as you are able, furnish the* 
with good books suited to their capacity! and see that tney 
attend the publick worship of God ; And you must take care 
- so to pass the Sabbath day as to allow them time, on ih*t "*£ 
at least for reading and reflection *t home, as well &* tor 
attendance at church. 

If you oan but convince jour servants, that vou have* 
generous and considerate regard to their health* the* "** 
terest, and their reasonable gratifications— that you i»P°* 
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no commands but what are fit and right, nor ever reprove, 
but with jastice and temper, you will seldom have reason to 
complain of them. Your mutual interests will, so connect 
you together, that, instead of discord and confusion, your 
commands will be cheerfully obeyed. That you may ever 
enjoy the pleasure of uninterrupted felicity, is the sincerest 
wish of - , Your affectionate aunt 

LETTER XX. 

The following affectionate letter was written by Mrs. Pen- 
ruddock to her Husband, (who urns unjustly condemned 
under the Usurpation of Oliver Cromwell) , the night be- 
fore his Execution* 

My dear heart, 

MY sad parting was so far from making me forget yoa 
that I scarce thought upon myself since, but wholly upon you* 
Those dear embraces which I yet feel, and shall never lose, 
being the faijhfu? testimonies of an indulgent husband, have 
, charmed mj soul to such a reverence of your remembrance, 
that were it possible, I would with my own blood, cement 
jour dear l^mbs to life a*ain, and, (with reverence,) think it 
no sin to rob heaven a little while longer of a martyr. O, my 
dear, you must now pardon my passion, this being my last 
(O fatal word !) that ever you will receive from me ; and I 
know, that until the last minute that I can imagine you aljve, 
I will sacrifice the prayers of a Christian, and the groans of 
an afflicted wife. ^ And wheri you are* not, (which .sure by 
sympathy I shall know) I shall wish my own absolution with 
you, that so we may go hand in hand to heaven, Tis too 
lateto tell you what I have/or rather have not done for you ; 
how turned out of doors because I came, to beg mercy- ; the 
Lord lay not your blood to their charge. I would fain dis- 
course longer with you, but dare not: passion begins to 
drown my reason, ana will rob me of my devoir, which is all 
1 have left to serve you/ Adieu, therefore, ten thousand 
times, my dearest dear ; and since I must never see you 
more, take this prayer ; May your faith t>e so strengthened 
that your constancy may contiuue J and then I know heaven 
will receive you; whither grief and 4ove will, in a short time* 
{I hope) translate 

Iffy dear, your sad, but constant wife, 
Even to love your asaea wajm dead* 

May 3d, 1665, 11 O'clock at night 
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P. S. Your children beg your blessing, and present their 
duties to you. \ 



LETTER XXI. 

The Jlnswer.—Mr. Penruddock*s last Letter to his Lady. 
Dearest and best of Creatures, \ , - 

I HAD taken leave of the wgrld when I received yours ; 
it did at once recal my fondness for life, and enables me to 
resign it. As I am stire I shall leave none behind jne like 
you, which weakens -my resolution, to part front you; so 
when I reflect I am going to a pkce where there is none but 
such as. you, I recover my courage, put fondness -breaks 
in upon me ; and I would not have your tears flow to-mor- 
row, when your husband,. and the father of the dear babes, 
is a publick spectacle. Do you think meanly of me, that I 
give way to grief now in private, when I see my sand run 
so fast. I, within a few hours, am to leavf you helpless and 
exposed to ihe merciless and insolent, that Twe wrongfully 
put me to a shameful death, and will object that shame to 
my poor children: I thank you for all yourgoodness to me, 
and will endeavour so to die, as to do nothing unworthy that 
virtue in which we have mutually supported each other, and 
for which I desire yoiraot to repine, that I am first to be 
Tewarded ; since you ever preferred me to yourself in all 
other things, afford me, with cheerfulness, the precedence ia 

I desire your prayers in the article bMeath>ibr my own 
ivill then be offered for jou and, jours. 

j * * 

LETTER XXII. 

*0 Letter from Judge Hale, Lord Chief Justice of [England, 
to his Children, on the serious observance of the Lord's 
day, (commonly called jSwday J, when he w&& on Jour* 
ney*; which weWdeserpes our attention. ■ 



I AM row Come well to — — — -,from whence I intend to 
*mte something to you on the observance of the Lord's day, 
and this I do for these reasons : 1st, Because it has pleased 
©od to cast my lot so, that I am at rest in this place on tkat 
day, and the consideration thereforeof that duty ispr^per far 
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me and you, viz. the work fit for that day, £°*ly, Because I 
have "by long' and sound experience, found, that the due ob- 
servance of that day, and the duties of it, ha# been of singu- 
lar comfort and advantage to me ; ami I doubt not but it 
will be so to you. God Almighty is the* Lord .of our time> . 
and lends it us ; and it is but just we should consecrate 
this part of -that ttfae to him J for I 'have found, by a strict 
and diligent observation, that a due observance of the duty 
of this day) has ever had* joined to it a blessing on the rest 
of my^time; and the week that hath. been so begun, has 
been blessed and prosperous to me. On the other side, 
when 1 have been negligent of the duty of this day, the rest 
of the week has been unsuccessful, and unhappy to my own 
sec u far employment; so that I could easily make an esti- 
mate of my success the week following by the manner of 
tny passing this day ; and this* I do not write lightly or in* 
considerately, but upon a long and sound observance and 
experience. 



LETTER XXIIL 

In'the Style of w Fashionable Lady* ty Mr* Pope. 

1*RAY what is your opinion of fate ? for I must con- 
fess, I am one of those that believe in fate and predestina- 
tion.-^No, I cannot go so far as that; but I own I am of 
opinion one's stars 4 may incline, though not compel one ; 
and that is a sort of free will ; for we may be able to resist 
inclination, but nqt compulsion-. 

Do not you think t*hey have got into the most preposte- 
rous fashion this winter mat ever was, of flouncing the pet- 
ticoat so very deep, that it looks like an entire coat of lute- 
string;? - 

It is a little cool indeed fol this time of the year, but then, 
my dear, you will allow that it has an extreme clean pretty 
look. > 

Ay, so has my muslin apron ; but I would nut choose to 
make it a winter suit of clothes. 

Well, now 1 will swear, child, yoth have put me in mind 
of-a very pretty dress ; let me die if I do not think a mus- 
lin flounce made very full, would give one *vwy agreeable 
'flirtation air, - 

Well, I swear, it would be charming! and I should like 
it of all things* — ~3)o you think there are any such things, 
as spirits? 
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Do jpn believe there is any such place as the Elysiau 
Fields r O gad, that would be charming J I wish I were to 
go to the 'Elystan Fields when I die, and then I should net 
care if I were to leave the world to-morrow : but is one to 
meet there with, what one has loved «iost in the world? 

Now, you must tell me this positively. To be sure you 
can, or what do I correspond with you .for, if you will not 
tell me all ? you know I abominate reserve. 

LETTER XXIV. 

' '.'-■ 

From Mr. Pope to Mr. Steele, on Sickness and Dying Youn*. 
Sir, , 

YOU formerly observed .to me, that nothing made a 
more ridiculous figure in a man's life than the disparity we 
often find in him sick and well : thus one of an uiiferkinate 
constitution is perpetually exhibiting a miserable example 
of the weakness of his mind, and of his body, in their turn. 
I have had frequent opportunities of late to consider myself 
itf these different views; and I hope have received some ad- 
vantage by it, if what Walker says be true, that . 

The soul's dark cottage battetM and decay'd, 
Lets in new light througft ehinks that time harnfede. 

Then, surely, sickness contributing no less than old age to 
the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, may discover 
the inward structure more plainly. Sickness is a sort of 
early old age 2 it teaches us a diffidence in ourearthly state, 
and inspires us with the thought of a future, better than a 
thousand volumes of philosophers a^nd divines j it gives so 
warning a concussion to those props of our -vanity, o ur 
strength, and youth, that we then think of fortifying our- 
selves within when there is so*iittle dependence on our out- 
works. Youth, at the very best, is but a betrayer of human 
life in a gentler and smoother manner than age ;* it is like 
a stream that nourishes a plant upon a bank, and causes 1 
to flourish and blossom to the sigh t r but at the same time it 
is undermining it at the root in secret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me ; it has afforded several 
prospects 0/ my danger, and given me an advantage not 
very common to young men, so that the attractions of tne 
world have not dazzled me very much ; and I begin where 
most people end, with a full conviction pf tj3^ emptiness 01 
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all sorts of ambition, and -the unsatisfactory nature of all 
human* pleasure. When a smart fit of sickness tells tee this 
scurvy tenement of my-body will fall in a little time, I, ani 
even as unconcerned "as was*that honest Hibernian, who be*. 
ing; in\bed in the great storm some years ago, and told that 
the house would tumble over his head, made answer," What 
c$re I for the house; I am* only a lodger."-** I fancy it is the 
best time to die when one is in the best humour; and so ex- 
cessively weak as I now am. I may say with confidence, 
that I am not at all uneasy at the thought that many then* 
whom I had never any estgem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconsiderable little 
atom every single man is with respect to the whole creation, 
Hiethinks it is a shame to be concerned at the removal of 
such a trivial animal as I am. The morning after my exit 
the sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, 
the plants spring as green, the world will proceed in its old 
course, people will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as 
they used to do. The*met«ory of man (as it is elegantly 
expressed in the book of Wisdom) passeth away as tne re- 
membrance of a guest that tarrietb but one day, There are 
reasons enough in the fourth chapter of the same book to 
make any young man contented with the prospect of d«.ath— 
*■ For honourable age is not th&t which standeth in length of 
•* time, Or is measured by number of years. But wisdom is 
the gray, hair to men, and an unspotted life is old age. He 
was taken away speedily, lest wickedness should alter his 
••understanding, or deceit beguile his soul:" I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate friend. 



LETTER XXV. 

A Letter from Dp* Benjamin Franklin, to JohnJtUeine, Esq* 

oh Early Marriagps. i 

Dear Jack* ■ ? 

YOU desirei you say, my impartial thoughts on the sub- 
ject of an early marriag;e,S>y way of answer to the number- 
less objections thatTiave been made by numerous persons to 
your own. You may remember when you consulted me on 
the occasion, that I thought youth on both sides to be no ob- 
jection. Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen under 
toy observational am rather inclined to think, that early ones 
ctaad the best chance of happwesa/ The temper and habits 
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of the young are not yet-become so stiff and uncomplying, 
as when advanced in life ; they form more easily to each 
other, and hence many occasions of disgust are removed. 
And if youth has. less of tbattprudence which is necessary 
to manage a family, yet the parents and elder friends of 
young married persons are generally at hand to afford their 
advice, which amply supplies that defect ; and fey early mar- 
riage, vouth is sooner formed to regular and useful life; and 
possibly some of those accidents or connections, that might 
have injured the constitution or reputation, of both, are 
thereby happily prevented. Pa/ticular circumstances of 
particular. persons, may possibly sometimes make it prudent 
to delay entering into that state; but in general, when na- 
ture has rendered our bodies fit for it, presumption is in 
nature's favour, that she has not judged amiss in making us 
desire it. J^ate marriages arts often attended, too, with this 
further inconvenience, th$t there is not the same chance that 
the parent shall live to see his offspring educajtedr "Late 
children," 6ays the Spanish proverp, "are early orphans.* 
A melancholy reflection to those whose case it may be! 
With us in America, marriages are generally in the.morn- 
ing of life ; our children are therefore educated and settled 
in the*wofld by noon ; and thus, our business being done, 
we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful leisure to our- 
selves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By these early 
marriages we are blessed with more children ; and from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother suckling 
and nursing her own child, more of them are raised. Thence 
the swift progress of population .among us, unparalleled in 
Europe. In fine, I am glad you are married, and congratu- 
late you most cordially upon it. You are now in the way 
of becoming a useful citizen; and you have escaped the un- 
natural state~of celibacy for life* -the fate of many here, who 
never intended it, but who haying too long postponed the 
change of their condition, find, at length it is too late to think 
of it, and so live all their lives in a situation that greatly 
lessens a man*s value. • An odd volume of a set of books 
bears not the value of its proportion to the. set; what think 
you of the ndd half of a pair of scissors ? It can't well do 
Anything ; it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Fray make my complements and best wishes acceptable 
to y our bride. lam old and heavy; or I should e'er this pre- 
sented them in person. I shair make but sm^ll use of the old 
man's privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends* 
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Treat your wife always "With respect; it will procure respect 
to you, not only from her, but from all that observe it Never 
use a slighting expression to her, even in jest ; for slights in 
jest, after frequent bandying, are apt to end in angry earnest. 
Be studious in your profession, and you will be learned. Be 
industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and 
temperate* and you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, 
and you will be happy. At least, you will, by such conduct, 
stand the best chance for such consequences. I pray God 
to bless you both, being ever 

Your affectionate friend. 



LETTER XXVI. 

A Letter from Dr. Benjamin Franklin to Miss Hubbard, on 
tite death of his Brother* Mr* John Franklin. 

Madam, 

I CONDOLE with you. We have loSt a most dear and 
valuable relation. But it is the will of God and nature, that 
these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter 
into real life. This is rather an embryo state, a preparation 
for living. A man is not completely born until he be dead. 
Why then should we grieve that a new child is born among 
the immortals, a new member added to their happy society P 
We are spirits. That bodied should be lent us, while they * 
can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or 
doing good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for these purposes, 
and afford us pain instead of pleasure, instead of an aid be- 
come an incumbrance, and answer none of the intentions for 
which they were given, it is equally kind and benevolent that 
a way is provided by which we may get rid of them. Death 
is that way. We ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose 
a partial death. A mangled painful limb, which cannot be 
restored, we willingly cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, 
parts with it freely, since the pain goes with it 2 and he who 
quits the whole body, parts at once with all pains, and pos- 
sibilities of pains, and diseases, it. was liable to, or capable 
of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of plea- 
sure which is to last for ever. His chair wa* ready fir*t: and 
tais gone -before us. We could not all conveniently start 

U 
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together : and why should we be grieved at this, staee we 
are soon to follow, and know where to find him ? I remain, 

Your affectionate friend. 



LETTER XXVII. 

A Letter to Miss W — , advising her to take care of htr 

House, 8{c, 
Madam, 

AS you are a tenant at will in a very handsome genteel 
house, and are now capable of furnishing it in the politest 
manner, ruling it by the strictest maxims of economy and 
decorum, permit a friend to give a few cursory hints in an 
affair of so much importance. 

Your building is composed of some of the finest materials 
J ever saw, and is so much the more liable to discover auy 
flaw or spot that may accidentally, touch it. It is erected to 
a pro per height, a just size, reared on a regular plan, and 
finished with the most accurate proportion A-On the top 
stands an eminent turret/urnished with a room of a globular 
form, which I observe has two crystal windows at the front; 
these are so constructed as to be exceeding, useful, as they 
command an extensive prospect, andj if always kept clean 
and bright, will prove a very great ornament to the house. J 
advise you not to look through them at every object that 
passes»t>y ; be sure to shut them soon at night, and. you m*/ 
open them as soon as you please in the morning. t) fl each 
side I perceive a small portal to receive company; take care 
they do not always stand open, for theft you will be crowd- 
ed with visitors, and perhaps with many such as you do not 
like ; let them never be shut against the instructive P* reI ^ 
the advising friend, or the supplicating orphan.*— I to°* flt> 
tice of one gate at the front, at which all yourc«Hipanjg£ eS 
out; let that generally be barred close; be cautious w) a 
visitors you let out publickly, lest, if any bad characters t> e 
seen coming from it, you draw a scandal upon your house > 
it will be necessary therefore, to lay a strict injunction 
vigilance on your two porters, who* stand ceritineis in | l . ve " 
ries of the deepest scarlet, just without the ivory P*" 1 **' 
does. I have seen some people paint, the pannels just w* 
low the windows ; but I would, advise you to the contrary* 
for your natural colours far exceed all the decorations, ° 
, art.— .This part of the edifice is supported by a piUft*. *^ " 
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rinthian martye, whose base is ornamented witktwo alabas- 
ter semi-dobes, over which is generally drawn a fine lawn 
curtain of admirable needle-work. 

- Beneath is the- great hall, in which you have a small closet 
of exquisite workmanship* This, I suppose, is the place of 
your secret retirement, open to none but yourself, or some 
faithful intimate friend.— I advise you to keep this always 
cleans famish it well, make it a little library of the best prac- 
tical authors, and visit it frequently, especially when you re- 
turn home from church, or leave a circle of acquaintance 
which you have met with at th^ tea-table, let the outside 
of the hall not appear like a hearse, hung around with es- 
cutcheons; nor like a coach of state, bedaubed with gilt co- 
lourings ; but let it be plain, neat and clean, to convince the 
world that it is kept more for use. than ornament. 

You are sensible, Miss, that time effaces* the beauty, and 
demolishes the strength of the noblest structure, and there- 
fore you will not be surprised, to find your little tenement 
subject to the same change. Doubtless, it has often wanted 
repatrs, though you have Hved in it but a few years, which 
is a plain intimation that the house will one day fall.— You 
may soon be turned out— the landlord may give you warn- 
ing, or may nofc^this is all uncertain— be ever ready, to go* 
when called upon, and then you will not be afraid to leave 
k at flre shortest notice. — One thing I would observe too, is* 
that when you quit the house, no other tenant will inhabit 
it, but it will be waste and in ruins ; yet the Proprietor will 
some time or other rebuild it for your- reception in a more 
durable manner r with the same materials, but so refined and 
modified, that it will be liable to no accident or decay; and 
as it is absolutely necessary that your habitation be new 
reared in some other, place, 1 heartily wish it may be a finer 
country, under a milder climate) and well sheltered from all 
storms ; then will your situation be happy and agreeable, 
and your lease neyer expire. / Your's, &c. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

On a proper application of -Time. From a, Gentleman to his 

Son. 

DearBoy, v 

THERE is nothing which I more wish that you should 
know, and which fewer people do know, than the true use and 
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value of time It is in every body's mouth ; but iu few peo- 
ple's practice. Every fool, who slatterns away his whole time 
in nothing, utters, however, some trite common-place sen- 
tence, of which there are millions, to prove at once, the value 
and fleetness of time. The sun-dials likewise, all over Eu- 
rope, have some ingenious inscription to that effect; so that 
nobody squanders away their time, without hearing and see- 
ing, daily, how necessary it is to employ it well, and howirre- 
coverable it is if lost But all these admonitions are useless, 
where there is not a fund of good sense and reason to sug- 
gest them, rather than recetv^hem. Bythe* manner in which 
you now tell me that you spend your time, I flatter myself 
that you have that fund ; That is the fund which will make 
you rich indeed. I do not therefore mean to give you a 
critical essay upon the use and abuse of time ; bat I will 
only give you some hints with regard to the use of one par- 
ticular period of that long time which, I hopfe, you have be- 
fore you ; I mean the next two years. Remember, then, that, 
whatever knowledge you do not solidly lay the foundation 
•f before you are eighteen^ you wiH never be master of while 
you breathe. Know ledge is p, com for table and necessary re- 
treat and shelter for us in an advanced age ; and if we do 
Taot plant it while young, it will give us no shade when we 
grow old. I neither require nor expect from you great ap- 
plication to books after you are once thrown out into the 
great world. I know it is impossible ; and it may even, in 
some cases, be improper ; This therefore is your tiitte, ? n " 
your only time, for unwearied and uninterrupted app» ca " 
tion. Ii you should sometimes think it a little- Wbrtnous, 
consider, that labour is the unavoidable/ fatigue of a neces- 
sary journey. The more hours a day you travel, the sooner 
you will be at your journey's end. 1 lie sooner you are qua"' 
fied for your liberty, the sooner you shall have it; and yoar 
manumission will entirely depend upon the manner in whic 
you employ the intermediate time. 1 think I offer you a ve f 7 
good bargain when I promise you, upon my word, that uy° 
will do every thing I would have you to do, till yon a !" e 
eighteen, I will do every thing that you woul<i have me QO 
afterwards. , , 

,1 knew a gentleman, who was so good a manager of n 
time, that he would not lose even that small portion o» lt ? 
which the'jaallB of nature obliged him to pass in the M^ 
sary house ; but gradually went through all the Latin po^?' 
in those moments. He bought for example, a common e " 1 " 
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tion of Horace, of which he tore off* gradually a couple of 
pages, carried them with him to that necessary place, read 
them 'first, and then sent them down as a sacrifice to Cloa- . 
cina. Tim was so much time fairly gained { and I recom- 
mend to you to follow his example. It is better than only 
doing what you cannot help doing at those moments ; and it 
will make any book, which you shall read in that manner, 
• very present in your mind. Books of science and of a grave 
sort, must be read with continuity ; but there are very ma- 
ny, and even very useful ones, wliich may be read with ad- 
vantage by snatches; such are, all the good Latin poets, ex** 
cept Virgil in his JEnetd ; and such are moat of the modern 
poets, Ih which you* will find many pieces worth reading, 
that will not take tip above seven or eight minutes. Bayle's, 
Moreri's, and other dictionaries, are proper books to take and 
shut up for the little intervals of (otherwise) idle time, that 
every body h$s in the course of the day, between either their 
studies or their pleasures/ Good night 

LETTER XXIX. 

- A letter from Bishop Jitter bury to his son Obadiah, at Christ 
f Church College in Oxford. 

(Containing some useful hints in regard to writing Letters.) 
Dear Oby, 

I THANK you for your letter, because there are mani- 
fest signs in it of your endeavouring to excel yourself, and of 
consequence, to please me. You nave -succeeded in both 
'respects, and will always succeed, if you think it worth your 
while to consider what you write, arid to whom, and let no- 
thing, though of a trifling nature, pass through your pen 
negligently ; get but the way of writing correctly and justly, 
time and use will teach you to write readily afterwards ; not 
but toQ much care may give a stiffness to your style, which 
iwght, in all letters, by all means to be avoided ; the turn of 
them should be alwavs natural and easy, fyr they are an im- , 
age of private and familiar conversation. I mention this j 
with respect t6 the four or five lines of your's which have an , 
air of poetry, and do therefore naturally resolve themselves i 
into blank verses. I send you your letter again, that you may-j. 
now make Hie same observation. But you took the" hint off 
that thought from a poem, and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
you heightened the phrase a little when you were expressing 
» u2 ♦ ' ' 
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It. The rest is as it should be ; and particularly, there is am 
sir of duty and sincerity, which, if it comes from your heart, 
is the mogt acceptable present you can make me. With 
these good qualities, an incorrect letter would please me, and 
without them, the finest thoughts and language will make no 
lasting impression upon me. The^. great Being says, you. 
know, My son give tut thine heart ; implying, Sat without - 
it, all other gifts signify nothing. Let me conjure you, there- 
fore, never to say any thing/ either in. a letter or in common 
conversation, that you do not think ; but always to let your 
'mind. and your words go together on the most trivial occa- 
sions. Shelter not the least degree of insincerity under the 
notion of a compliment, which, as far as it deservef to be 
practised by a man of probity, is only the most civil and 
obliging way of saying what you really mean ; and whoever 
employs it otherwise, throws away truth for breeding. I need 
not tell you bow little this character gets by such an ex- 
change. 

I say not this as if I suspected that in any part of your 
letter you intended to write what was proper, without any 
regard to what was true ; for I am resolvea to believe that 
you were in earnest from the beginning to the end of it, a* 
much as I am when I tell you that, I am, * 

Your loving Father, &c< 




APPENDIX. 



ON LETTER WRITING. 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 



"IT was the wisdom," says $ Senear, "of ancient times, 
to consider what is most useful as most illustrious." If this 
rule be applied to works of genius, scarcely any species of 
composition deserves more to be cultivated than the episto- 
lary style, since none is oT more various or frequent use* 
through the whole subordination of human life. 

It has yet happened, that among the numerous writers 
which our nation has produced, equal perhaps til ways in force 
and genius, an# of late in elegancy and accuracy, to those of 
any other country, very few hate endeavoured to distinguish 
themselves by-the publication of letters, except such as were 
written in the discharge of publkk trusts, and during the 
transaction of great affairs ; which, though they afford pre* 
cedents to the minister, and memorials to the historian, are 
of no use as examples of the familiar style, or models of pri- 
vate correspondence. 

« If it be inquired by % foreigners* how this deficiency has hap- 
pened in the literature of a country, where all indulge them* 
selves with so little danger in speaking and writing, may we 
not, without either bigotry or arrogance, inform them, that it 
must be imputed to our contempt of trifles, and to our due 
tense ef the dignity of the public k ? We do npt think it rea- 
sonable to fill the world with, volumes from which nothing 
can be leaf ned jaor expect that the employments of the busy, 
or the amusements of the gay, should give way to narratives 
of ear private affairs, complaints of absence* expressions of 
fondness, or declarations of fidelity. 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters by which the 
wits -of France have signalized their names, will prove, that 
ether aatpweed fter** disceuraged from {belike attempt* 
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by the consciousness of inability ; for surely," it is not very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar 
Incidents, repeat adulatory professions, accumulate servile 
hyperboles, and produce all that can be found in the despi- 
cable remains of Voiture and. Scarron. 

Yet as much of life must be passed in affairs considerable 
*j only by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleasure 

which our condition allows, must be produced by giving ele-> 
gance to trifles, it is necessary to learn how to become* little 
.without becoming mean, to maintain the necessary inter- 
course of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by 
agreeable appearances. It had therefore been of advantage, 
if such of our writers*as have excelled in the art of decora- 
ting insignificance, had supplied us with a few sallies of in- 
nocent gayety, effusions of nooest tenderness, or exclama* 
> lions of unimportant hurry. 

Precept has generally been poster i our to performance. 
I The art of composing works of genius has never been taught 
i but by the example of those who performed it by natural vi- 
'• gour of imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As we have 
* Few letters, we have likewise few criticisms upon the epis- 
I tolary style. The observation with which Walsh has in- 
| troduced his pages of inanity, are such as yve him Utile 
"I claim to the rank assigned him by Drydert among &e cri- 
ticks. " Letters/* says he, " are intended as resemblance* 
" of conversation, and the^chief excellencies of conversation, 
u are good humour and good breeding." This remark, equal- 
j. ly valuable for its novelty and propriety, he dilates and en- 
,- forces with an appearance of complete* acquiescence in his 
j *own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the, moral qualities of * 
letter. It has been always known that h'e who endeavours to 
please, must appear pleased, and he wh6 would not provoke 
I rudeness, must not practise it* But the question among 
j those who establish rules for an epistolary performance, is? 
\ how gayety or civility may be properly expressed ; asaroon* 
5 the criticks in history, it is jiot contested whether truth 
j ought to be preserved, but by what mode of Action it is best 
, adorned. \ 

As letters ate written on all subjects, in ail states of mind, 
they cannot be properly reduced to settled rules, or described 
ky any single characteristtck; and«we may safely disentan- 
gle our minds frotn^cntical embarrassments, by determining 
that a letter has no peculiarity but its fonh # andtbttt notaing 
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is to be refused admission, which would be proper in an j other 
method of treating the same subject* The qualities of the 
epistolary style most frequently required, are ease and sim- 
plicity, an even flow of unlaboured diction, and an artless 
arrangement of obvious sentiments. But these directionaare 
no sooner applied to use, than their scantiness and imperfec- 
tion become evident. Letters are written to the great and to 
the mean, to the learned and the ignorant, at rest and in dis- 
tress, in sport and in passion. Nothing can be more impro* 
per than ease and laxity of expression, when the importance 
of the subject impresses solicitude, or the dignity of the per- 
son exacts reverence* 

That letters should be written with strict conformity to na- 
ture is- true* because nothing but conformity to nature can 
make any composition beautiful or just. Bat it is natural to 
depart from familiarity of language upon occasions not fami- 
liar. Whatever elevates the sentiments, will consequently 
raise the expression ; whatever fills us with hope or ter- 
rour will produce some perturbation of images, and some figu- 
rative distortions of phrase. Wherever we are studious to 
-please, we are afraid of trusting our first thoughts, and en- 
deavour to recommend our opinion by studied ornaments, 
accuracy of method, and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic k scene be allowed by Ho- 
race to raise their language in the transports of anger to the 
turgid vehemence of tragedy, the epistolary writer may like- 
wise, without censure, comply with the varieties of his mat- 
ter. If great events are to be related, he nwiy, with all the 
solemnity of an historian, deduce them from their causes, 
connect them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their consequences. If a disputed position it to be esta- 
blished, or a remote principle to be investigated, he may de- 
tail his reasonings with all the. nicety of syllogistick method. 
If a menace is to be averted, or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any violation of the edicts of criticism, call every 
power of rbetortck. to his assistance, and try every inlet at 
which love or pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of 
the correspondents* are more properly regulated by critical 
precepts, because the matter and style are equally arbitra- 
ry, and rules are more necessary, as there is a larger power 
of choice* In letters of this kind, some conceive art grace- 
ful, and others think negligence amiable ; some model them 
by the sonnet, and will allow them no means of delighting 
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but the soft caJm of mellifluence ; others adjust them by the 
epigram, and expect pointed sentences and forcible periods. 
The one party considers exemptions from fault* as the 
height of excellence, the other looks upon neglect of ex- 
cellence as the most disgusting fault ; one avoids cen- 
sure, the other aspires to praise; one is always in danger of 
insipidity, the other continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsick dignity it musUieces- 
sarily owe its attractions to artificial embellishments, and 
may catch at all advantages which the art of writing can 
supply. He that, like Pliny, senate his friend a portion for 
his" daughter, will, without Pliny's eloquence or address, find 
means of exciting gratitude -and securing acceptance; but 
he that-has no present to make but a garland, a riband, or 
some pretty curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it. . - 

The purpose for which letters are written when.no intel- 
ligence is communicated, or business transacted, isio pre- 
serve in the. minds of .the absent* either Jove or esteem; to 
excite love we must impart pleasure, and to raise esteem, 
we must discover abilities^ Pleasure will generally be given,- 
as anilities are displayed by scenes of imagery, points ©f con- 
ceit, unexpected sallies and artful compliments. Trifles*!- 
wajs require exuberance of ornament; the building which 
has no strength can be valued only for the graces of its de* 
corations. The pebble must be polished with care, which 
hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words ought surely to- 
be laboured, when they are intended to stand for things. 
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CARDS of compliment shoufd be short,, easy, and con- 
sistent with politeness. They must4>egin yith the title of 
style of the writer, and cure must be taken immediately 
after, to mention, 4n a respectful manner, the style or title 
of those to whom they are addressed ; they must contain t>ut 
one subject, and that should be expressed with elegance and 
perspicuity. The following are given as examples, and may 
be varied as occasion requires. 

I. Mr. and Mrs. Cecil's compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard, and desire the favour of their company on Wednes- 
day next, to drink tea, and spend the evening. 
Monday morning. 

ITi Mr. and Mrs. Howard rejtyrn their compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs: Cecil, and will certainly do themselves the 
pleasure to wait on them. „...,' 

Monday noon. ; 

Or/- . . :. . 

III. Mr, and Mrs. Howard return their complimeniSi and 
are sorrf ii happens that a, pre-engagement will not permit 
them the pleasure 'bf waiting on Mr. and Mrs. Cecif, which 
they would otherwise readily have done. 

Monday noon. . . 

IV. Mr. and Mrs.* Compton's comoliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley; and if they are disengaged this afternoon, 
'will take the pleasure of waiting on them. 

Tuesday morning. 

T. Mr. and Mrs* Stanley are perfectly disengaged— ^beg 
their compliments, and will be extremely glad of Mr. "and 
Mrs. Com pton's' agreeable company. 
Tuesday noon* 

Or; 

VI. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are very f sorry that it so hap- 
pened that they are engaged this afternoon and evening, but 
wg their compliments, and at any other time that shall be 

Sreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Compton, will be proud of the 
# . „ eature of their company. • - 

Tuesday noon. * _ 
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VII, Mr* Lambert's compliments wait on Miss Norris, 
to beg the verj great favour of being her partner to-morrow 
evening at the assembly. 
Friday noon. 

VI1L Miss Norris's compliments to Mr. Lambert, and 
she is engaged. „ 

Friday nbon. 

Or, 

IX. Miss Norris's compliments— &he is not certain of be- 
ing at the assembly, and undetermined about dancing; so 
Mr. Lambert must not absolutely depend on her for a part- 
ner. 

Friday noon. 

X. Miss Handy's respectful compliments to Misr Worthy, 
entreats the honour of her company thi* afternoon to tea 
and coffee. 

10 o'clock, morning. 

XI. Miss Worthy's compliments to-Miss Handy, is happy 
to accept her polite invitation. 

1 1 o'clock, morning. 

XII. Mrs. Williams's compliments to Mrs. Hartley, and 
the young ladies,— "hopes they have got safe home, and arc 
perfectly recovered the fatigue of last night* * 

Tuesday. 

XIII. Mrs. and Miss Hartley's return thanks to Mrs. 
Williams «for her kind. enquiries, — returned home perfectly 
6afe and are all well^— Sally excepted,* who has got a slight 
cold. * . 

Tuesday. 

XIV. Miss Wilmont's compliments to Miss Harcourt, re- 
quests the pleasure of her company to dinner on Thursday 
next — dinner to be on the table at three o'clock.. 

Wednesday. 

XV. Miss Harcourt's compliments, will not fail to wait 
upon Miss Wilmont. 

Wednesday. " * ' 
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MINISTERS ADVICE 

. TOA 

YOUNG LADY. 



THY* winning grace will lose its power to charm, 
Thy smile to vanquish, and thy breast to warm : 
The reigifeof beauty, like the blooming flower, 
Is but the j>ride and pageant of an hour ; 
To-day its sweets perfume the ambient air. 
To-morrow sees it shrunk, nor logger fair. * 
Such the extent of all external sway ; 
At best, the glory of a short liv'd day ; J , 
Then let the mind your noblest care engage ; 
Its beauties last beyond the flight of age : 
'Tis mental charms protract each dying grace* 
And renovate the bloom that deck'd the beauteous face. 

Let every virtue reign within thy breast, 

That Heav'n approves, or makes its owner bleat j 

To candour, truth, and charity divine, 

The modest, decent, # !ovely virtues join : 

Let wit, well tempered, meet with sense refiii*d* 

And ev'ry thought express the poliah'd mind * 

A mind above the meanness of deceit ; 

Of honour pure— in conscious virtue great ; 

In every change that keeps one steady aim, 

And feels that joy and virtue are the same; 
- -' X 
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And 0! let prudence o'er each thought preside, 
Direct in publick, and in. private guide ; 
Teach thee the snares of artifiee to shun, 
And know, not/ee/, how others were undone; 
Teach thee to tell the flatterer from the friend, 
And those who love, from those ^ho but pretend.* 

Ah ne'er let flatt'ry tempt you to believe ; 
For man is false, and flatters-^— to deceive ; * 
Adores those charms his falsehood would disdain, 
And laughs at confidence he "strives to gain. 
And if delight your bosom e'er would taste, 4 
O shun the vitious, dread the faithless breast ! 
Infection breathes, where'er they take their way, 
And weeping innocence becomes a prey : . 
The slightest blasts, a female's bliss destroy, 
And taint the source of all her sweetest joy ; 
Kill every blossom, overrun each flow'r, 
And wrest from beauty all its charming' power. 
The dying bud may bursf to life again, 
And herbs o'erspread the snow-invested plain; 
Green leaves may clothe the wint'ry widow'd trees, 
And where frost nipt, may fan the western breeze*: 

* But beauteous woman no redemption knows-; 
The wounds of honour, time can never close;** 
Her virtue sunk, to light can never rise, " 
Nor lustre beam from once guilt-clouded eyes* 

* Fix'd be' thy mind, those pleasures to pursue, 
That reason points us permanent and true ; 
Think not that bliss can mingle with a* throng, 
Whirl M by a tide of idle forms along : 



* Ladie$ can never too cautiously shun hftKFCrfefi in love, jm the 
. bane of female innocence and virtue. 
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Think not that Pleasure lives with Pomp and State, 
Or sooths the bosom of the rich and great ; 
Think not to-meet her at the balj or play, 
Where flirt the froiicksome, and haunt the gay ; 
Think not she flutters on the publick walk, 
Or prompts tbe tongue that pours unmeaning talk ; 
Or loves the breath of compliment to feel, 
Or stamps on crowns her estimable seal. 

« 

True Female Pleasure, of more modest kind, 
Springs from. the heart, and lives within the mind ; 
From noisy mirth, and grandeur's route she flies, 
And in domestick duties wholly lies. 
As fades the flower, that's rear'd with tender care, 
When left expos'd to storms and- chilling air; 
So' fades the fair, in reason's sober eye, 
That braves the crowd, nor heeds the danger nigh ; 
Who giddy roves, with Folly's motley queen, 
No* loves the transports of a life serene* 
Be thine the friendship of a chosen few, 
To every virtue uniformly true ; 
Be thine the converse of some kindred mind, 
Candid to ail, but not to err ours blind ; 
Prudent to check or warn unguarded youth, ' 
And guide thy steps in innocence and truth. 
Those who regard, will fulsdme language waive* 
And, in the friend sincere, forget the slave ; 
Will make, like me, your happiness its care, 
Nor wink at specks, that render you less fair. 

From books, too, draw much profit arid delight, 
At early morning, and at latest night ; 
but far, O far ! from thy chaste eyes remove 
The bloated page, that paints licentious love j 
That wakes th6 passions, but not mends the heart. 
And only leads to infamy and art 1 
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Let Addison's and Johnson's moral page, 

And Hawkesworth's pleasing style, thy hoars engage. 

From Milton feel the warm poetick fiffe, 

Whom all the nymphs of Helicon inspire. 

With Thomson, round the varied Seasons rove ; 

His chaste ideas every heart improve* 

Let tuneful Pope instruct you how to sing, 

To frame the lay, and raise the trembling wing. 

Such be thy joys ; and through this varied life. 
Whether a maid, a mother, or a wife ; 
Hay fair content for ever fill thy breast, 
And not an anxious care disturb thy rest ; 
May love, the purest passion of the skies, 
Play round thy heart, and*sparkle in thine eyes; . 
May all thy worth be virtue's sweet reward, 
And jgoodness, only, tlaim thy just regard* 
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